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THE   STORY  OF   TWO   WIVES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

School  Days  —  A  first  Love  and  its  Dlfflculties. 

A  BRIGHT  sun,  on  a  spring  morning,  straggling 
through  the  smoky  coating  of  the  windows  of  our 
chambers  in  New  Inn,  makes  desk-work  impossible, 
and  the  roar  and  hum  of  the  street  become  more 
audible  and  intolerable  as  pleasant  recollections 
haunt  us,  of  trees  and  hedgerows  bursting  into  leaf 
and  blossom,  whilst  the  noiselessness,  which  is  not 
silence,  is  ever  and  anon  broken  by  the  twittering 
of  happy  birds,  flitting  round  and  about,  and  darting 
onward,  as  though  to  lure  the  wayfarer  to  where 


(( 


The  green  field  sleeps  in  the  sun," 


as  poet  Wordsworth  sings.  ^ 

Why  remain  pent  up  in  our  prison-house, 
when  a  Hansom  cab,  for  the  small  charge  of 
eighteen-pence,  will  carry  us  to  the  London  Bridge 
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Eailway  Stations,  where  we  can  pick  and  choose  the 
place  to  make  holiday?  We  have  "sported"  the 
gloomy  outer  door  of  our  chamhers,  on  which  is  in- 
scribefd,  in  fair  white  letters,  our  name,  and  have 
now  attached  thereto  a  small  label,  on  which  is 
written,  "Return  to-morrow."  There  is  a  vagueness 
about  the  announcement  which  prevents  any  dis- 
quieting limitations  to  our  engagement  whilst  we 
are  absent,  and  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  come  or  go 
as  the  hour  invites  us. 

We  are  at  the  station,  and  the  time-bills  of  the 
railways  court  our  inspection.  Here  is  a  familiar 
place,  barely  twenty  miles  from  town,  and  yet  nearly 
twice  twenty  years  have  passed  since  we  last  visited 
it.  We  will  go  thither,  as  some  recent  experiences 
have  renewed  our  interest  in  the  large  old  house, 
with  great  old  cedars  in  front  of  it  —  trees  which 
were,  in  years  past,  the  chief  notabilities  of  the 
place.  We  must  except  the  long  and  stately  chest- 
nut avenue,  at  one  time  the  noble  approach  to 
a  royal  hunting-lodge,  of  which  no  vestige  remains 
but  the  great  trees  and  the  neglected  road  between 
them. 

Our  way  lies  down  this  avenue,  and  the  resin- 
coated  cones  of  the  old  trees  glisten  in  fhe  sun, 
which  chequers  with  patches  of  light  and  shadow 
the  road  on  which  we  walk. 

When  last  we  took  that  walk  we  had  three 
schoolfellows  for  companions:   one,  the  mild  divine 
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who  preaches  so  languidly  at  high-born  sinners  in 
Belgravia,  and  says  grace  at  more  bridal  breakfasts 
than  any  other  priest  in  the  diocese.  He  was  the 
best  boxer  at  The  Cedars  in  onr  day.  Another, 
who  had  soft  blue  eyes  and  cheeks  that  a  girl  might 
have  coveted,  and  whose  light  and  mirthful  laugh 
seems  still  to  haunt  the  avenue,  died  a  brave  man^s 
death  when  the  Sepoys  mutinied.  The  other  lives, 
to  experience,  we  will  hope,  in  the  winter  of  his 
life,  some  of  the  good  which  its  •  spring-time  pro- 
mised, and  when  nipping  frosts  and  scorching  .blights 
were  imlooked  for  by  all  who  knew  Falkner  Lyle 

when   a  schoolboy  at well,    we   will   call  the 

place  Brightbrook,  and  the  old  great  house  The 
Cedars,  as  our  story  will  have  to  do  with  tiU^  loves 
and  sorrows  of  many  who  first  met  beneath  the  roof 
of  Dr.  Meriton,  the  honoured  head -master  of  the 
school. 

We  passed  up  the  lane  which  skirts  the  green 
play-ground,  and  seated  on  a  gate  at  the  end,  ob- 
tained through  the  open  door  in  the  wall  which 
divides  "the  green"  from  "the  dry"  a  glimpse  of 
the  little  gardens  and  their  herceatcx,  hurdled  off  and 
cultivated  by  embryo  Evelyns,  perhaps. 

There  was  the  old  cricket-ground,  less  worn 
than  it  used  to  be,  we  fancied;  but  it  was  early  in 
the  season.  Yonder  we  saw  the  terrace  of  turf  be- 
neath the  dear  old  elms,  where  we  were  wont  to  lie 
to  watch  the  play  when  interested  in  the  game,  or 

1* 
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else  to  con  the  not  unwelcome  task,  or  to  read  some 
well-used  volume  from  the  school  library.  Some- 
times, outstretched,  and  overpowered  by  the  heat,  to 
fall  into  a  perilous  sleep,  and  be  rudely  awakened 
by  a  cricket-ball  when  "out  of  play,"  or  by  a  burn- 
ing-glass brought  into  focus  on  our  shoe-string,  which 
smouldered  until  the  heat  it  engendered  startled  the 
sleeper  into  wakefulness^ 

The  play-grounds  were  empty  as  the  old  school 
clock  chimed  half-past  eleven-,  but  as  we  pondered 
on  the  past,  there  came  a  troop  of  boys  into  the 
field,  quaintly  dressed  in  round  jackets  and  broad 
shirt-collars  spread  upon  the  shoulders,  or  with  small 
crimpled  frills  about  the  necks  of  the  wearers,  and 
all  unlike  the  lilliputian  men  we  meet  now-a-days 
"in  society."  We  knew  them  all,  and  could  call 
them  by  their  names,  and  yet  many  had  come  from 
their  graves  in  distant  dands,  and  from  the  deep  sea 
some,  and  others  from  their  resting-places  in  their 
native  land.  Some  had  left  the  busy  haunts  of  men 
where  they  were  toiling  and  striving,  many  with 
honour  and  success  —  a  few  with  all  the  world 
against  them.  The  school  clock  struck  twelve, 
and  the  joyous  voices  of  a  hundred  boys  released 
from  their  tasks  scared  away  the  phantoms  we  had 
raised. 

We  strove  to  accept  the  new-comers  for  our 
playmates,  but  felt  we  had  no  part  in  their  young 
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lives,  —  that  our  youth  was  ended,  and  that  we 
most  remain  with  the  past,  its  shadows,  and  its 
memories. 

Cedar  House  had  heen  for  many  years  a  school 
hefore  we  knew  it  and  its  kindly  master.  Dr. 
Meriton.  The  house  was  very  large,  having  a  great 
entrance  hall,  from  which  a  .wide  oak  staircase 
ascended  to  the  dormitories  and  the  private  rooms 
of  the  tutors.  In  one  wing  were  the  library,  draw- 
ing, and  dining-rooms,  and  bed-chambers  of  Dr. 
Meriton  and  his  family;  in  the  other,  the  dining- 
hall  of  the  boys,  who  usually  numbered  over  a 
hundred.  The  school-rooms,  of  which  there  were 
two,  and  called  the  Old  and  New  School,  were  ex- 
ternal to  the  house,  and  abutted  on  one  of  the  play- 
grounds. One  side  of  this  space  was  hurdled  off 
and  divided  into  small  gardens,  each  having  a  small 
enclosed  summer-house,  or  a  herceau,  as  it  was  called. 
It  was  rather  a  distinction  to  obtain  one  of  those 
allotments,  and  Falkner  Lyle  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  one.  The  possession  of  a  herceau 
enabled  a  studious  boy  to  fag  in  quiet,  and  it  also 
admitted,  if  the  owner  was  so  inclined,  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  small  hospitalities  in  the  form  of  coffee  and 
chocolate  parties,  and  of  quiet  gossips  with  selected 
Mends.  Falkner  Lyle  was  a  favourite  with  most  of 
his  schoolfellows,  being  a  good  cricketer,  a  dashing 
player  at  foot-ball  and  hockey,  while  few  excelled 
him  at  fives  or  rackets.     He  was  a  favourite  also 
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with  Dr.  Meriton,  being  a  sharp,  clever  lad,  and 
Btadioas  withal. 

He  had  other  recommendations  to  the  kindly- 
hearted  doctor,  being  an  orphan,  with  only  one 
blood  relation,  a  crusty  old  bachelor,  who  had  lived 
in  clubs  all  his  life,  and  never  cared  to  disturb  his 
own  routine  of  enjoyment  by  having  the  care  of  his 
nephew  during  the  vacations.  Falkner,  therefore, 
passed  most  of  his  holidays  at  The  Cedars,  except 
when  some  schoolfellow  invited  him  for  a  week  or 
two  to  his  home. 

Falkner  felt  his  isolation  very  keenly  at  times, 
but  having  a  high  spirit  and  a  cheerful  disposition, 
he  rarely  complained,  and  then  only  to  his  chum 
and  bosom  friend,  Tom  Lazenby,  who  was,  by-the- 
bye,  the  greatest  dunce  and  best-natured  fellow  in 
the  school. 

One  good  effect  produced  upon  Falkner  —  and 
partly  at  the  doctor's  suggestion  —  by  his  uncle's 
coldness,  was  the  conviction  that  he  should  have  in 
after  life  only  himself  to  depend  upon;  for  though 
possessing  three  or  four  thousand  pounds,  from  his 
father,  he  knew  that  some  active  employment  would 
be  necessary  if  he  would  attain  a  better  position 
in  society  than  his  inherited  means  could  command 
for  him.  He  therefore  studied  harder  than  he  might 
otherwise  have  done  —  muc^h  to  the  surprise  of 
Tom  Lazenby,  who,  as  the  only  son  of  a  foolish 
and  indulgent  mother,  had  made  up  his  mind,  he 
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said,  "to  take  things  easy,  and  if  he  could  not  learn 
in  that  way,  why  he  shouldn't  distress  himself,  ,as 
the  ^300  a-year  which  he  should  have  some  day 
would  be  enough  for  him."  With  such  a  tempera- 
ment and  such  contentedness,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
Tom  Lazenby  never  rose  beyond  the  fifth  form, 
where  he  certainly  cut  a  distinguished  figure,  being 
a  good  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  all  the  small 
boys  who  were  associated  with  him.  Tom  cared 
nothing  for  the  tutor's  w^U-meant  sarcasms  and  jests, 
little  for  Dr.  Meriton's  wiggings,  and  not  much  for 
his  friend  Falkner's  brotherly  exhortations.  He  would 
sometimes  make  an  effort  for  a  day  or  two  to  master 
his  work,  but  there  was  a  want  of  continuity  in  his 
character,  and  he  never  succeeded  -^  as  he  never 
tried  —  in  overcoming  it 

Out  of  school  Tom  Lazeuby  was  nearly  as  great 
a  favourite  as  Falkner  Lyle,  for  Tom  excelled  in 
all  athletic  games  when  he  could  be  induced  to 
play;  and  if  he  had  been  able  to  learn  the  rules  of 
his  Latin  grammar  as  well  as  he  had  acquired  those 
of  cricket,  hockey ^  foot-ball,  and  rackets,  he  would 
have  taken  a  distinguished  place  in  the  examina- 
tions at  The  Cedars. 

But  Tom  couldn't,  or  he  wouldn't;  and  so,  after 
a  time,  as  Mrs.  Lazenby  begged,  in  a  letter  to  the 
doctor,  that  her  son  might  "not  be  overworked  or 
overworried,"  young  hopeless  was  allowed  to  take 
the  bit  in  his  mouth,  and  run  his  own  course. 
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Falkner  Lyle  was  about  fifteen  when  an  event 
occurred  at  The  Cedars  which  produced  a  remark- 
able excitement  amongst  most  of  the  boys  in  the 
school  whose  ages-  ranged  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
—  and  there  were  several  who  had  attained  to  that 
maturity.  Even  Tom  Lazenbj  was  affected  the 
whole  of  one  Sunday  afternoon,  but  recovered  him- 
self at  bed-time. 

Falkner  Lyle  was  one  of  eleven  who  had  all 
fallen  in  love  during  the  first  month  that  Ethel 
Meriton  came  to  The  Cedars  to  reside  with  her 
father  the  doctor.  Hitherto  she  had  lived  entirely 
with  Miss  Agatha  Meriton,  her  aunt  —  the  doctor 
being  a  widower.  As  her  father  never  remained 
during  the  vacation  at  the  Cedars,  Ethel  had  only 
been  there  very  occasionally  with  her  aunt  during 
term-time,  and  then  for  very  short  visits.  But  now 
that  Mrs.  Grabble,  the  doctor^s  housekeeper,  and 
Mr.  Ferulam  (Tom  Lazenby^s  tutor)  had  married, 
and  projected  a  school  of  their  own,  Miss  Ethel  and 
her  aunt  were  invited  home  to  afford  the  doctor 
companionship,  and  to  share  in  part  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  house-keeping. 

Ethel  was  just  seventeen,  and  strikingly  pretty, 
if  she  were  not  as  beautiful  as  the  Eleven  all 
declared  her  to  be.  A  blonde  complexion,  large 
lustrous  eyes,  and  chestnut  hair  which  fell  in  wavy 
clusters  —  as  was  the  fashion  then  —  over  her 
well-rounded  shoulders,  and  a  faultless  figure,  com- 
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bined  to  make  a  vision  (yes,  more  than  one  of  her 
admirers  called  her  a  vision,)  very  likely  to  turn 
older  and  wiser  heads  than  the  unsophisticated 
Arcadians  at  The  Cedars.  She  first  borst  upon  the 
astonished  gaze  of  her  father^s  pupils  in  the  church, 
and  had  she  not  been  judiciously  placed  by  her 
aunt  with  her  back  to  the  gallery,  the  doctor^s  ad- 
mirable sermon  would  have  been  preached  to  ears 
as  deaf  as  the  adder,  and  probably  brought  down 
upon  the  elders  of  the  first  form  the  anger  of  Mr. 
Bumpstead,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  devotional  conduct  of  the  occupants  of  the  front 
seats  in  the  school  gallery.  To  do  this  more  effec- 
tually, Mr.  Bumpstead  was  in  the  habit  of  affecting 
sleep  (so  he  said),  but  keeping  a  sort  of  dog-watch 
by  opening  at  intervals  first  one  eye  and  then  the 
other,  which  operation  at  times  was  not  productive 
of  the  most  serious  demeanour  on  the  part  of  his 
youthful  charge.  And  as  Mr.  Bumpstead  had,  in 
pursuit  of  the  differential  calculus  and  other  abstruse 
mathematical  problems,  rubbed  off  all  the  hair  from 
the  top  of  his  head,  and  as  he  could  not  keep  a 
wig  in  its  place  five  minutes  together,  he  had  cul- 
tivated two  fragments  of  hair  into  little  horns,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  shining  hemisphere,  and  obtained 
for  himself  the  sobriquet  of  "the  homed  owl,"  in 
addition  to  that  of  "Old  Bumps"  —  distinctions  of 
which  he  was  one  day  apprised  by  the  sneak  of  the 
school,  Henry  Brownlow. 


ij"> 
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From  the  prudential  disposition  of  Miss  Ethel 
by  her  annt,  however,  Mr.  Bumpstead  blinked 
through  the  service  much  as  uBual,  but  was  rather 
scandalized  at  the  somewhat  indecent  eagerness 
shown  by  the  elder  boys  to  get  out  of  the  church, 
and  more  so  at  the  haste  with  which  Brown  Major 
and  the  Wilkinsons  (twins)  made  their  way  by  a 
side  path  to  the  lych  gate,  which  one  of  them 
opened  for  Miss  Meriton  and  her  niece,  having  pre- 
viously closed  it  to  render  the  operation  necessary. 

During  the  ensuing  month  the  effect  which 
EtheFs  beauty  had  caused  among  her  father^s  elder 
pupils  was  unmistakably  evident.  At  first,  friends 
were  noticed  in  earnest  talk  together,  then  rumours 
were  abroad  that  Brown  Major  and  Wilkinson  Castor 
had  quarrelled  and  were  cronies  no  longer.  Shirt 
collars  were  turned  down  by  some,  and  poetry,  like 
an  epidemic,  spread  amongst  others.  Fellows  would 
hardly  play  at  cricket,  and  the  terrace  of  which  we 
have  spoken  was  strewed  from  one  end  to  the  other 
with  contemplative  youths  affecting  to  read  Shak- 
speare  and  the  poets,  but  really  seeking  to  crib  ideas 
to  work  into  their  own  original  sonnets  to  "the 
Beauty  of  The  Cedars."  Falkner  Lyle  was  always 
inviting  Tom  Lazenby  to  coffee  or  chocolate,  and 
though  it  was  mid-summer,  they  usually  sat  with 
the  heroeau  closed,  as  they  might  have  done  had 
they  caught  a  Cupid,  and  were  afraid  he  might  fly 
out  of  the  window. 
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Tes!  it  was  then  that  Tom  Lazenby  proved  how 
trae  a  Mend  he  could  be  on  a  trying  emergenc7  — 
how  capable  he  was  of  self-sacrifice  when  it  was 
demanded  of  him  by  a  friend!  Hour  by  hour  he 
sat  listening  to  Falkner^s  insane  rhapsodies  about 
Ethel  the  beautiful!  or  vainly  trying  to  comprehend 
whole  quires  of  metrical  balderdash,  spun  out  of  the 
brain  of  his  friend  —  his  PyladesI 

With  what  gracious  virtues  had  sthe  poet  filled 
the  beautiM  casket  the  world  called  Ethel!  With 
what  wreaths  of  amaranth  had  he  crowned  his  ideal 
of  an  angel!  With  what  impunity  from  all  earthly 
failings  had  he  endowed  his  perfect  chrysolite  — 
and  so  on  —  whilst  Tom  Lazenby  drank  coffee 
until  he  had  indigestion,  and  then  substituted  choco- 
late, which  made  him  biUous.  And  wto  laugh  at 
this  poor  boy's  love-dream  —  we  who  fancy  we 
have  awakened  from  such  baby  sleep  and  are  wiser 
men  and  women?  No!  no!  from  our  heart  of  hearts. 
We  remember  what  dreams  we  have  mistaken  for 
realities,  and  when  past  away  have  left  the  heart- 
ache from  our  trust  in  the  delusions.  Yet  if  we  can 
remember  our  first  pure  love  —  love  without  pas- 
sion, interest,  or  selfish  desire,  has  it  not  still  a 
presence  which  seems  like  a  spirit  that  had  walked 
in  Paradise? 

And  was  Ethel  deserving  this  devotion  and  ad 
miration?  Tes,  indeed  —  as,  apart  from  her  beauty, 
which  she  wore  like  an  every-day  garment,  neither 
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seeking  to  secure  admiration  nor  conscious  of  pror- 
yoking  it,  she  possessed  snch  a  sweet  nature  that 
even  the  old  could  not  resist  its  influence,  but  loved 
her  as  the  aged  delight  to  love  the  young.  Although 
there  was  no  indication  that  Ethel  would  become  a 
strong-minded  woman  —  a  soul  misplaced  —  she 
was  endowed  with  firmness  of  character  and  a  quick 
perception  of  right  and  wrong;  so  that  her  good 
opinion  became  of  value,  and  there  was  good  pro- 
mise that,  should  occasion  try  her,  she  would  prove 
faithful  to  any  hopes  she  had  inspired  in  those 
whom  she  had  won  to  love  and  trust  her. 

The  early  death  of  her  mother,  the  one  irrepar- 
able loss  a  girl  can  know,  had  placed  Ethel  under 
the  guidance  of  her  father^s  sister,  an  excellent  and 
sensible  woman.  Aunt  Meriton  had  had  her  own 
duties  which  had  kept  her  away  from  the  superin- 
tendence of  The  Cedars.  Now,  however,  that  Dr. 
Meriton  hungered  for  the  companionship  of  his  child, 
his  kind-hearted  sister  waived  all  her  own  objections 
and  came  to  reside  with  her  brother. 

Pretty  Ethel  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  the 
havoc  she  had  made  among  the  pupils  at  The  Cedars, 
and  therefore  she  continued  to  look  her  prettiest  — 
she  was  woman  enough  to  do  that  at  all  times  —  to 
the  terrible  discomfiture  of  others  besides  Falkner 
Lyle. 

^*The  great  entrance-hall,^^  Falkner  said  to  his 
confidential  friend,  Tom  Lazenby,  *'was  a  gulf  be- 
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tween  them,  effectually  preventing  the  least  chance 
of  an  interview.  Yes,  as  effectually  as  though  a 
mountain  torrent  foaming  througlf  a  ravine  divided 
them  &om  each  other."  Falkner's  metaphors,  we  are 
bold  enough  to  say,  were  quite  as  good  and  original 
as  metaphors  of  lovers  generally  are. 

Eros,  though  blind,  occasionally  blunders  upon 
strange  devices  to  gratify  his  votaries,  and  Falkner 
was  to  commence  an  intimacy  with  Ethel  in  a  manner 
as  original  as  it  was  unpremeditated  by  either. 

We  have  incidentally  referred  to  Henry  Brown- 
low,  and  by  a  not  very  complimentary  designation 
—  the  sneak  of  the  schooL  He  was  nearly  the  same 
age  as  Falkner  Lisle,  but  rather  delicate  and  dwarfed 
in  stature.  He  was  a  great  toady  to  the  bigger 
boys,  frequently  acting  as  volunteer  fag,  and  seem- 
ingly well  rewarded  by  the  condescension  of  his 
elders. 

He  had  been  particularly  subservient  to  Falkner 
until  the  advent  of  Ethel,  when,  having  been  pre- 
sent at  one  of  the  herceau  confidences,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  secret  of  the  love-sick  boy. 
From  that  time  he  evidently  avoided  the  society  of 
Lyle,  with  whom,  by-the-bye,  he  was  no  particular 
favourite,  and  who,  therefore,  experienced  but  little 
concern  at  Brownlow^s  secession,  and  the  circumstance 
we  are  about  to  relate  justified  this  indifference.  Tom 
Lazenby  had  remained  late  one  evening  in  Falkner^s 
herceau  trying  —  really  trying  —  to  master  a  page 
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and  I  should  not  have  spoken  of  it  for  my  own 
p£urt,  but  it's  such  a  shabby  transaction  that  the 
whole  school  is  compromised.  Some  money  has 
been  taken  out  of  my  desk,  and  by  one  of  you  New 
School  boys." 

"By  whom?"  cried  twenty  voices  at  once. 

"Well,  I  am  told  —  and  by  one  of  yourselves," 
answered  Wilkinson,  "that  Tom  Lazenby  was  seen 
in  my  garden." 

^*3fef"  said  Tom,  springing  up.  "Who  says 
that?" 

Chorus  repeated,  "Who?  who?" 

Wilkinson  again  refused  to  give  the  name  of  his 
informant.  So  great,  however,  was  the  popularity 
of  Lazenby,  that  when  he  had  indignantly  denied  the 
accusation  Wilkinson  Pollux  received  such  unmistak- 
able marks  of  public  disapprobation  that  he  hastily 
retreated,  fortunately  avoiding  a  Gfradus  adParnassum 
which  followed  him,  whirling  through  the  air.  When 
Wilkinson,  in  after  years,  contested  the  seaport 
borough  of  Dubuppington,  he  was  reminded  of  this 
incident  of  his  school  days  when  he  received  more 
flatfish  than  plumpers. 

Of  course  Pylades  sought  Orestes,  and  Falkner's 
bereeau  was  that  afternoon  dedicated  to  Ati  —  to 
soheitfes  of  vengeance  and  not  to  tales  of  love. 

As  the  two  friends  talked  over  this  distressing 
circumstance,  Lazenby  suddenly  recalled  the  in- 
cident we  have  noted  in  connexion  with  Brownlow, 
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and  he  had  just  finished  telling  it  to  Falkner,  when 
little  Pugsby,  a  class-mate  of  Tom's,  was  heard 
calling,  "Lyle,  may  I  come  into  your  garden?"  it 
not  being  etiquette  to  enter  without  permission  had 
and  obtained. 

"Come  in  —  what  do  you  want?"  said  Falkner, 
a  little  sharply. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  and  Lazenby  something  I 
saw  on  Thursday  night,  when  Wilkinson  Pollux  lost 
his  money.  —  I'm  Bouncers  fag,  you  know,  and 
he'd  left  his  Virgil  on  the  terrace,  so  I  had  to  over 
the  wall  and  get  it.  As  I  was  coming  back  —  it 
was  nearly  dark  —  I  saw  a  fellow  digging  with  his 
knife,  or  something  of  that  sort,  against  one  of  the 
brick  pillars.  He  didn't  see  me,  as  I  was  behind 
the  sycamores,  but  when  he  had  done  and  run  down 
the  playground,  I  saw  it  was  Brownlow.  I  heard 
what  Wilkinson  Pollux  said  to-day,  so  I  went  just 
now  to  see  if  Brownlow  had  put  anything  by  the 
pillar,  and  there  is  something  in  a  piece  of  paper, 
but  I  was  afraid  to  touch  it." 

The  information  of  little  Pugsby  was  felt  to  be 
most  important,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  for 
Wilkinson  Pollux  and  test  the  value  of  the  dis- 
covery. 

A  bull's-eye  lantern  having  been  lighted,  the 
party  of  young  detectives  accompanied  Pugsby  to 
the  spot  he  had  mentioned,  and  there  sure  enough 
was    the    stolen    money,    wrapped    in   a   piece    of 

Falkner  Lyle.  I.  2 
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paper,   part  of  the  cover  of  a  letter,   on  which  was 
written  — 

"Master  H.  Brownlow, 

"The  Ced " 

The  discovery  did  for  Tom  Lazenby  what  Dr. 
Meriton^s  wiggings  and  canings  had  failed  to  effect 
—  it  made  him  cry. 
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CHAPTEK  11. 

"Love  will  find  oat  the  Way"—  Fslkner  hu  another  Wound  than 

from  Capid*!  Arrow. 

It  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  custom  at  The 
Cedars  to  confine  all  disputes  and  misdemeanours  of 
the  boys  to  arbitration  among  themselves,  and  the 
discovery  of  Brownlow's  delinquency  was  therefore 
concealed  from  Dr.  Meriton,  and  adjudicated  upon 
by  a  certain  tribunal  of  popular  election,  called  the 
Triumviri  —  after  its  classical  prototype. 

Brownlow's  conduct  was  considered  to  be  so  dis- 
graceful, that  he  was  condemned  to  be  sent  to  Co- 
ventry: a  sentence  of  terrible  import,  implying  as  it 
did  exclusion  from  the  society  of  his  schoolfellows, 
and  which  was  likely  to  be  rigidly  enforced  against 
Brownlbw,  as  he  was  far  from  popular.  During  the 
four  or  six  weeks  which  preceded  the  midsummer 
vacation,  therefore,  no  one  spoke  a  friendly  word 
to  Brownlow;  but  Tom  Lazenby  could  not  bear  to 
witness  the  offender's  punishment  any  longer,  and 
by  an  earnest  appeal  to  Falkner  Lyle  and  other  in- 
fluential boys  a  mitigation  of  sentence  was  obtained, 
and  the  ban  taken  off  Brownlow,  who  returned  no 
more  to  The  Cedars  after  the  holidays,  although  we 

2* 
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shall  meet  with  him  again  in  the  course  of  our  story. 
Lyle  was  more  kindly  disposed  towards  the  offender 
than  he  might  otherwise  have  been  —  for  he  resented 
greatly  the  treacherous  attempt  to  connect  Tom  La- 
zenby  with  the  robbery  —  by  an  occurrence,  painful 
in  itself,  but  which  had  helped  to  procure  for  Falkner 
an  introduction  to  the  idol  of  his  soul,  Ethel  Meriton. 
So  unexpected  and  unusual  was  the  form  of  intro- 
duction, that  we  "did  never  read  by  tale  or  his- 
tory the  course  of  true  love"  ever  took  the  same 
direction. 

The  dormitories  at  The  Cedars  had,  of  course, 
their  distinctive  designations,  and  the  "High  Middle" 
was  the  name  of  the  largest  chamber,  containing 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  beds.  In  a  smaller  room 
adjoining,  Lyle,  Lazenby,  and  Brown  Major  slept, 
and  were  permitted,  for  the  assumed  purposes  of 
study,  to  bum  the  traditionary  oil  (a  candle)  until 
ten  o'clock,  when,  on  their  'parole  ^honnewr^  the  light 
was  expected  to  be  extinguished. 

Pugsby,  who  had  so  cleverly  distinguished  him- 
self by  detecting  the  criminality  of  Brownlow,  was 
still  in  a  state  of  fagdom,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
determined  to  hold  a  "bed  of  justice,"  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  giving  him  his  freedom  as  a  reward 
for  his  tact  and  boldness.  A  "bed  of  justice"  at 
The  Cedars  was  distinguished  from  appeals  to  the 
"Triumviri,"  by  being  confined  to  such  matters  as 
bore  a  civil  character,  •  and  whenever  the  services  of 
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the  public  "lictors"  were  not  likely  to  be  required. 
This  popular  court  held  its  sittings  in  one  of  those 
chambers  to  which  the  privilege  of  a  lantern  had 
been  extended.  The  office  of  judge  was  electoral, 
and  the  choice  of  the  constituency  of  the  High 
Middle  had  fallen  upon  Falkner  Lyle  on  the  present 
occasion. 

The  judgment-seat  was  a  small  stool  placed  on 
the  top  of  a  piece  of  furniture,  much  out  of  vogue 
now-a-days,  but  then  common  enough,  and  known 
as  a  turn-up  bedstead.  The  official  robes  of  the 
judge  consisted  of  a  night-gown  worn  over  the 
clothes,  and  an  improvised  wig  —  a  bolster  having 
the  feathers  shaken  to  either  end  and  then  thrown 
on  the  head  of  the  representative  of  Themis. 

"The  bed"  had  been  duly  opened,  and  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Brown  had  described  in  glowing  language  the 
claims  of  Pugsby  to  be  released  &om  the  drudgery* 
of  fagdom.  Witnesses  had  borne  tes|:imony  to  the 
jolly  good-fellowship,  and  the  learned  judge  was 
engaged  in  summing  up  the  evidence  generally, 
adding,  on  his  own  account,  "that  Pugsby  had  dis- 
charged in  a  most  exemplary  manner  his  duties  as 
a  fag,  having,  to  his  lordship^s  own  knowledge, 
warmed  three  beds  on  one  night  in  the  depth  of  the 
past  winter."  This  latter  observation  was  not  only 
received  with  louder  demonstrations  of  applause  than 
was  usually  thought  advisable,  for  prudential  reasons 
(Dr.  Meriton  being  known  to  have  quick  ears),   but 
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such  a  g^aw  followed  his  lordsliip^s  address,  that 
the  learned  speaker  was  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  his 
rather  neat  observations  a  canse  for  this  extreme 
risibility,  until  he  looked  towards  the  door  of  the 
court  and  there  beheld  the  doctor. 

To  disrobe  and  descend  from  his  "bad  eminance^^ 
was  the  thought  of  a  moment;  but  Dr.  Meriton,  in 
a  voice  that  admitted  of  no  question,  desired  him 
to  retain  his  judicial  vestments,  to  quit  the  seat  of 
justice,  and  to  follow  him  downstairs. 

"I  thought,  gentlemen,"  said  Dr.  Meriton,  "that 
these  later  hours  of  the  evening  were  devoted  to 
study,  and  not  to  such  mummery  as  I  have  wit- 
nessed. However,  we  will  speak  of  this  again  in 
the  morning.  As  you,  Lyle,  are  evidently  the  prin- 
cipal offender,  come  with  me.'' 

Falkner  was  surprised  at  the  severity  of  the 
doctor's  tone  and  manner,  and  as  corporid  punish- 
ment still  obtained  at  The  Cedars,  he  dreaded  much 
that  he  'should  at  last  be  subjected  to  that  indignity, 
consoling  himself,  however,  as  he  followed  the 
doctor  downstairs,  that  if  he  had  to  be  "swiped" 
(as  a  flogging  was  elegantly  called),  by  a  judicious 
management  of  his  bolster  he  might  escape  some  of 
the  physical  pain  of  the  operation. 

The  little  room  where  the  offenders  at  The 
Cedars  were  usually  carpeted  was  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  great  entrance  hall;  but,  toFalkner's  surprise, 
the  doctor,   seizing  him  firmly  by  the  nape  of  the 
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Beck,  proceeded  to  the  family  drawing-room.  Lyle 
made  a  momentary  resistance,  but  the  doctor  was  a 
powerful  man.  Before  his  captive  could  reply  to  his 
own  mental  question,  *^Is  she  in  there ?^'  the  door 
had  been  opened  and  the  two  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  drawing-room,  now  lighted  for  a  f^te.  Round 
the  walls  were  seated  the  youth,  the  beauty,  the 
fashion,  and  old  age  of  the  doctor's  congregation, 
celebrating  in  a  mild  way  the  birthday  of  M^^s 
Meriton.  The  best-mannered  person  in  the  room, 
the  most  considerate,  could  not  refrain  from  laughing 
at  this  extraordinary  introduction,  and  even  poor 
Falkner,  abashed  and  humiliated,  grinned  hideously. 

*^ Ladies  and  gentlemen,^'  said  the  doctor,  "allow 
me  to  introduce  to  you  my  Lord  Lyle,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  High  Middle,  and  not  a  very  bad  fellow  to 
boot'' 

The  doctor  then  explained  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  made  his  capture,  and  having 
expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  abuse  of  the  pri- 
vilege accorded  to  the  High  Middle,  ordered  the  foot- 
man to  hand  Master  Lyle  a  glass  of  wine.  Falkner 
begged  very  earnestly  to  be  excused  the  proflFered 
hospitality,  being  only  desirous  of  escaping  from  the 
room;  but  when  the  doctor  took  his  hand,  and  led 
him  —  oh,  confusion!  oh,  rapture!  oh,  delirium!  — 
to  Miss  Meriton,  and  said  — 

"Falkner,  this  is  my  daughter  Ethel,  and  to-day 
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is  her  birthday.     You  will  not  refuse  to  drink  her 
health?" 

If  the  doctor  had  been  really  the  giant  Blunder- 
bore  he  seemed  to  be  to  his  captive,  Falkner  would 
have  braved  death  rather  than  have  worn  that  ridi- 
culous head-gear  another  moment  in  her  presence. 
So  tearing  the  bolster  from  his  head  with  a  flourish 
which  nearly  prostrated  the  attendant  footman,  Lyle 
rushed  &om  the  room,  almost  blinded  by  confusion. 

He  sat  down  on  one  of  the  wide  window-seats 
on  the  stairs  and  opened  a  latch  window  that  ad- 
mitted air  —  he  was  so  faint,  so  bewildered.  He 
had  been  introduced  to  his  first,  his  only  love  —  but 
how?  —  but  how?  As  a  great  fool!  a  guy!  —  a 
laughing-stock  to  all  the  village  swells  (they  were 
called  gentry  in  those  days). 

The  doctor  had  been  cruel  to  him,  very  cruel, 
and  Ethel  would  only  remember  him  for  the  future 
as  that  great  stupid  Lyle,  who  made  such  capital 
fun  on  her  birthday!  Misery!  despair!  He  must 
leave  the  school. 

What  other  resolutions  he  might  have  formed  as 
he  remained  sitting  on  the  window-seat,  we  know 
not,  had  he  not  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Bumpstead, 
who  had  been  spending  the  evening  with  the  young 
assistant  to  the  village  doctor,  and  who  now  came 
upstairs  blinking  from  the  effects  of  some  extra- 
ordinary composition  made  in  the  surgery  i^om 
spirits  of  wine  and  essence  of  juniper. 
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Falkner  stole  silentlj  to  his  bed  without  mi'- 
dressing  himself.  He  continued  to  think  upon  the 
unlucky  chance  which  had  nipped  his  love  in  the 
bud  and  left  his  heart  "a  withered,  joyless  thing," 
until  sleep  weighed  his  eyelids  down  and  steeped 
his  senses  in  forgetfulness.  *^  Blessed  be  the  man 
who  invented  sleep,"  says  Sancho  Panza.  Amen, 
say  we. 

And  did  Ethel  so  regard  poor  Falkner,  although 
she  knew  not  that  he  was  her  love-sick  admirer? 
No,  her  gentle  nature  made  her  sympathize  with 
the  poor  lad,  whose  confusion  was  so  painftdly  ap- 
parent, and  she  proclaimed  the  doctor  to  be  a 
naughty  papa  for  subjecting  the  poor  fellow  to  such 
an  ordeal;  but  the  jest  was  considered  a  good  one 
by  all  else,  and  so  Ethel  was  silenced.  But  she 
thought  the  more  that  night  and  the  next  day  of 
the  fine  handsome  boy  and  of  his  evident  humilia- 
tion, and  resolved,  on  the  next  meeting,  say,  coming 
from  the  church,  to  make  him  some  amends  by  a 
respectful  recognition. 

Falkner^s  adventure  was  soon  known  throughout 
the  school,  and  he  received  numerous  congratulations 
upon  his  new  dignity,  all  of  which  he  received  in 
good  part,  communicating  to  none  but  Tom  Lazenby 
the  extent  of  his  mortification  and  his  disagreeable 
anticipations  of  the  coming  Sunday,  when  he  was 
convinced  the  congregation  would  be  in  a  titter,  and 
he  the  exciting  cause.     This  opinion  was  not  parti- 
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cularly  his  own,  and  many  of  the  rival  admirers  of 
Ethel  were  malicious  enough  to  anticipate  a  triumph 
in  his  confusion.  It  was  accordingly  arranged  that 
some  four  or  five  who  usually  left  the  church  to- 
gether should  keep  with  Falkner,  and  report  the 
effect  of  his  presence  upon  Ethel  —  lovers  are  so 
ungenerous  to  each  other. 

Poor  Falkner  marched  bravely  to  encounter  his 
fate,  fancying  that  every  group  he  met  had  been 
present  at  the  doctor^s  party  and  recognised  him  as 
the  great  butt  of  the  evening.  His  face  grew  crim- 
son as  he  walked  along,  but  none  seemed  to  notice 
the  deposed  judge  "dressed  in  his  8unday  clothes,^' 
and  he  only  disquieted  himself  in  vain.  Mr.  Bump- 
stead  had  to  blink  harder  than  ever  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  service,  as  he  was  conscious  of  more  than 
ordinary  restlessness  pervading  his  youthful  charge, 
until  at  last  it  took  the  form  of  a  problem  which  he 
endeavoured  to  solve  with  both  his  eyes  open.  When 
the  congregation  was  dismissed,  the  rival  conspira- 
tors so  attached  themselves  to  Falkner  that  he  was 
compelled  to  meet  Miss  Meriton  at  the  old  lych-gate 
in  their  company,  and  to  receive  in  their  presence 
one  of  the  sweetest  smiles  of  recognition  which  it 
was  possible  for  her  pretty  face  and  eyes  to  convey. 
It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  then  she 
passed  on,  leaving  poor  Falkner  almost  breathless 
with  surprise  and  delight,  whilst  his  rivals  were 
utterly  confounded  and  mad  with  envy. 
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From  that  hour  Ethel  Meriton  lost  her  influence 
over  the  hearts  of  ten  of  the  first  form  of  The  Ce- 
dars, hut  wotdd  have  been  amply  compensated  by 
the  entire  devotion  of  the  one  faithful  heart  which 
remained  to  her,  had  she  eared  about  such  conquests 
—  which  she  did  not. 

It  was  as  much  as  Tom  Lazenby  could  do  that 
Sunday  evening  in  Falkner  Lyle's  herceau,  to  find 
sufficient  interjections  and  notes  of  admiration  to 
ornament  and  punctuate  the  burning  eloquence  of 
his  happy  friend;  and  it  is  no  disparagement  of 
Tom's  truthful  devotion  when  we  acknowledge  that 
he  heard  the  school -bell  ring  for  evening  prayer 
with  feelings  of  relief  and  satisfaction. 

From  that  day  Falkner  was  himself  again.  Dr. 
Meriton  had  no  more  occasion,  as  he  had  had  of 
late,  to  complain  of  tasks  slovenly  performed,  as 
Falkner  had  vowed  on  his  old  lexicon  to  prove  some 
way  worthy  of  Ethel  Meriton  by  coming  out  strong 
at  the  approaching  examination.  And  as  though 
fate  had  resolved  to  take  him  completely  into  favour, 
he  received  a  letter  from  his  unworthy  uncle  to  say, 
that  having  been  recommended  a  tour  in  Switzerland 
he  was  about  to  leave  England  forthwith,  and  had 
written  to  the  doctor  to  make  the  usual  arrangements 
for  the  forthcoming  vacation.  What  was  that  but  to 
leave  Falkner  in  Paradise?  —  the  companion  of 
Ethel!  —  the  daily  guest  at  the  doctor's  table  —  the 
Mend  of  the  family,  in  fact! 
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Tom  Lazenby  rather  declined  to  share  in  this 
jubilation,  as  Falkner  had  promised  to  spend  part 
of  the  holidays  at  least  with  him;  but  then  Tom  was 
too  good-natured  not  to  rejoice  when  his  friend  re- 
joiced, and  of  too  indolent  a  nature  to  argue  long 
enough  to  dissuade  him  from  his  breach  of  contract. 

Falkner  did  distinguish  himself  at  the  examina- 
tion, and  stood  first  in  each  educational  division. 
Tom  Lazenby  also  was  conspicuous  on  the  examina- 
tion lists,  and  occupied  the  last  place  in  each  list 
except  that  of  writing,  for  which  he  said  he  had  a 
natural  genius. 

It  was  a  great  night  for  Falkner,  and  an  ample 
atonement  for  his  former  degradation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  youth  and  beauty,  the  fashion  and  old  age,  of 
Brightbrook,  again  assembled  in  the  large  room  of 
The  Cedars,  when  he  was  called  forth  to  receive 
the  rewards  of  his  success,  and  the  cheers  of  his 
schoolfellows  were  to  him  not  the  least  acceptable 
recognition  of  his  deserving. 

The  next  day  the  boys  went  to  their  homes. 

How  often  had  tears  risen  to  Falkner^s  throat 
and  eyes,  when,  at  former  breakings -up,  he  had 
striven  to  say  "good-by,  old  fellow,  a  pleasant  holi- 
day," to  some  school-chum,  when  he  himself  was  to 
be  left  behind  to  the  solitude  of  the  old  school-rooms 
and  the  deserted  play-grounds  I 

He  sat  in  his  bed-room  at  night  —  then  terrible 
almost  from  its  stillness  —  and  thought  of  the  mo- 
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then,  sisters,  fathers,  and  kindred  that  had  been 
made  happier  that  day  for  the  schoolboys  restored 
to  them.  And  so  he  thought  and  felt  for  many 
holiday  nights  and  days  to  come,  until  his  brave 
young  heart  almost  failed  him,  and  he  wondered 
why  he  had  been  left  when  those  who  had  loved 
him  had  been  taken  from  him.  But  he  had  a  brave 
heart,  tender  also  to  a  fault,  and  he  had  read  what 
bold  deeds  men  had  done,  and  what  vantage-ground 
they  had  gained,  until  he  gathered  courage  from 
the  retrospection  and  shook  off  his  early  sorrows. 

O  that  selfish  old  uncle!  He  has  done  Falkner 
much  wrdng  in  cheating  him  of  more  than  gold  or 
silver  could  buy  then  or  repay  in  after  years. 
Should  that  selfish  man  ever  lie  sick  and  lonely, 
shut  away  from  little  dinners  and  his  club  gossip, 
he  might  feel,  perhaps,  in  a  just  retribution,  how 
bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  know  you  are  alone  in  the 
great  world,  unclaimed  by  any  human  sympathy, 
and  that  all  which  is  beautiful  and  good  in  nature 
make  for  you  only  a  wilderness. 

But  now  Falkner  shook  hands  with  all,  with 
cheery  words  and  cheerful  smiles,  and  would  not 
have  changed  his  holiday  prospects  with  any;  and 
when  the  well-laden  coaches  drove  away  from  The 
Cedars  he  joined  in  the  chorus  of  dulee  damum; 
for  here  he  had  found  a  home  at  last,  though  it 
contained  neither  mother,  father,  sister,  nor  kin* 
dred.     A  strange  feeling,  a  fledgling  love  had  come 
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into  his  heart,  and  had  given  him  hope  of  an  un- 
defined happiness,  new  courage  to  achieve  a  place 
in  life,  and  shaped  for  him  a  tangible  reward,  which 
he  called  by  the  name  of  Ethel! 

A  boy's  fancy. 

Perhaps  so;  but  it  was  then  to  him  a  sweet 
reality,  and  filled  up  a  vacancy  in  his  young  heart, 
supplying  for  a  time,  at  least,  what  death  had  taken 
from  him. 

The  doctor  and  his  sister  were  very  kind  to 
their  young  guest,  and  so  was  Ethel,  for  that 
matter;  but  AuntMeriton  was  a  very  proper  guardian 
for  her  pretty  niece ,  and  so  arranged  the  proprieties 
of  their  daily  intercourse  that  Falkner  derived  less 
enjoyment  from  the  new  order  of  things  than  he 
had  antidpated.  He  was  never  alone  with  Ethel. 
If  he  had  been,  what  would  he  have  said  to  her? 
Not  a  word  that  he  could  not  utter  in  her  aunt's 
presence.  No  I  for  his  life  he  durst  not  have  told 
Ethel  how  beautiful  she  was,  how  gentle  and  sweet- 
voiced,  and  yet  he  had  told  Tom  Lazenby  so  again 
and  again  —  a  hundred  hundred  times  —  to  that 
faithful  friend's  weariness  of  the  iteration. 

Ethel  had  no  suspicion  of  Falkner's  admiration 
for  her,  or  she  would  have  been  more  chary  of  the 
small  courtesies  she  showed  him.  She  endeavoured 
to  teach  him  to  sketch,  but  he  proved  such  a 
bungler  that  she  gave  him  up.  With  music  he  was 
a  little  more  successful;  but,  when  practising  alone. 
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it  was  evident  he  wearied  very  often,  and  made  very- 
long  pauses.  He  was  a  frequent  companion  in  her 
walks,  bnt  as  Aunt  Meriton  was  afraid  of  cows  and 
detested  stiles,  and  therefore  avoided  the  fields, 
Falkner  had  no  opportunity  of  displaying  his  courage 
or  his  gallantry.  What  would  he  not  have  given 
for  some  opportunity  of  making  his  devoirs  in  her 
service,  like  a  knight-errant  of  old!  But  Ethel 
was  not  afraid  of  cows,  nor  gipsies,  nor  rain  (carry- 
ing her  own  umbrella),  and  only  laughed  at 
the  anger  of  two  parental  geese  when  Falkner 
interposed  for  her  security.  No;  Ethel  was  a 
dear,  lovable  little  maiden,  but  sadly  unaffected. 
It  is  probable  that  she  was  the  happier  for  being 
so. 

This  condition  of  things,  however,  would  have 
become  rather  provoking— or,  perhaps,  depressing 
is  the  better  word  —  to  the  ardent  lover,  had  not  a 
circumstance  occurred  which  suppUed  in  part  an 
opportunity  of  gaining  some  claim  on  the  gratitude 
of  Ethel. 

Immediately  after  the  dispersion  of  the  boys 
from  The  Cedars,  Dr.  Meriton  devoted  himself  to 
the  transaction  of  business  in  London,  and  the 
general  impression  in  the  village  was,  that  he  went 
to  collect  his  school  bills;  whereas,  he  was  mostly 
employed  in  settling  his  own  indebtedness  with 
his  London  tradespeople  before  taking  his  vacation 
holiday.     As  the  railway  to  Brightbrook  was  not 
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made  at  this  time,  Dr.  Meriton  travelled  to  and  fro 
by  a  coacli  which  ran  on  the  main  road,  passing 
the  end  of  the  avenue  leading  to  The  Cedars,  and 
distant  some  two  miles  from  the  village.  The 
doctor  had  gone  to  town  one  day  when  it  threatened 
rain,  and  the  prognostication  was  fulfilled  about  the 
time  that  the  coach  would  have  set  down  the 
doctor;  and  as  he  was  unprovided  with  either 
coat  or  umbrella,  Falkner  proposed  to  go  and  meet 
him. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock,  and  the  road  under 
the  trees  was  scarcely  distinguishable.  Falkner 
had  proceeded  about  half  the  distance  when  he 
fancied  he  heard  two  voices  speaking  in  a  whisper. 
He  was  a  brave  lad,  but  a  vague  fear  came  over 
him,  and  his  heart  beat  quickly.  He  had  not  even 
a  walking-stick  —  and  again  the  voices  were  audible. 
He  stooped  down  and  groped  about  for  a  stone. 
He  had  just  found  one,  when  he  heard  the  noise  of 
a  scuffle,  and  again  the  voices,  louder,  and  speaking 
in  anger,  another  voice,  which  he  recognised  as  Dr. 
Meriton's. 

"You  shall  not  rob  me  easily,  you  rascals,^' 
said  the  doctor;  but  his  words  appeared  to  be 
stifled,  as  though  some  one  grasped  his  throat. 
Falkner  hesitated  no  longer,  but,  armed  with  his 
stone,  like  another  David,  he  rushed  on  a  Groliath 
of  a  fellow,  and  striking  him  full  in  the  face,  laid 
him  prostrate.     Dr.  Meriton  was  not  slow  to  avail 
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Mmself  of  his  unexpected  succour,  and  being,  as 
we  have  said,  a  poweri^l  man,  he  soon  freed  him- 
self j&om  his  assulant  The  fellow  whom  Falkner 
had  felled  was  soon  on  his  feet  again,  and  guided 
by  the  sound  of  Falkner^s  voice,  struck  at  him  a  blow 
with  a  stick,  which  would  have  proved  serious  had  it 
taken  full  effect  Fortunately  for  the  youth  it  fell 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  made  him  stagger  for  some 
paces.  But  the  contest  was  now  at  an  end,  as 
the  cowardly  thieves  took  to  the  adjoining  under- 
wood, and  were  heard  crashing  their  way  to  the 
open  fields  beyond. 

Dr.  Meriton  was  naturally  delighted  at  his  escape, 
and  very  pleased  to  owe  his  probable  deliverance  to 
his  young  firiend  and  pupiL 

"Just  in  time,  Lyle,  I  fancy,  to  have  saved  me 
a  broken  head  and  my  old  watch,"  said  Dr.  Meriton, 
placing  his  hand  on  Falkner^s  bruised  shoulder, 
and  who  bore  the  pain  of  the  pressure  like  a 
Spartan. 

"Yes,  doctor,"  replied  Falkner;  "I  shall  be 
proud  of  my  discretion  as  long  as  I  live.  If  I  had 
not  stopped  to  pick  up  that  stone  we  might  have 
got  the  worst  of  it."  He  then  told  the  doctor  what 
had  occurred,  omitting,  however,  any  particular 
allusion  to  the  blow  he  had  received. 

''It  is  an  unpleasant  business,  and  as  I  have 
got  off  so  well,  we  will  say  nothing  about  it  at  home, 
Falkner,"  said  the  doctor.      "It  will  only  frighten 

Falkner  Lyle.  I.  3 
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my  sister  and  Et&el.  As  I  shall  have  another 
journey  or  two  to  London,  it  would,  perhaps,  make 
them  fidgetty." 

"Quite  right,  sir,"  replied  Falkner.  "I  hare 
no  douht,  if  we  keep  silent,  the  other  two  of  the 
party  will  do  the  same." 

The  doctor  laughed  at  this  conjecture,  and 
Falkner  tried  to  do  so,  but  an  ugly  twinge  of  pain 
checked  his  risibility,  provoked  as  it  had  been  by 
his  own  smartness. 

The  doctor,  having  been  welcomed  in  the  hall 
by  his  sister  and  Ethel,  went  at  once  to  his  room  to 
prepare  for  the  little  supper  awaiting  him.  Falkner, 
having  no  share  in  the  embracing,  had  gone  also  to 
his  chamber.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  make 
the  slight  toilet  necessary  to  remove  the  effects  of 
the  walk  and  the  rude  encounter  he  had  had,  as 
his  upper  arm  and  shoulder  were  becoming  stifP 
and  painfhl;  but  he  knew  that  any  reference  to 
his  own  discomfort  would  defeat  the  doctor^s-  desire 
for  secrecy  and  create  alarm  to  Miss  Meriton  — 
and  to  Ethel.  He,  therefore,  took  his  place  at 
the  supper-table;  and  as  the  doctor^s  business  had 
been  of  the  character  we  have  described,  no  restraint 
was  put  upon  the  conversation  by  Falkner^s  presence. 

*'You  were  much  later  this  evening  than  usfual, 
were  you  not,  doctor?"  said  Miss  Meriton,  "or  my 
watch  has  gained  since  last  night." 

"Tes  —  I  was  rather  later,"  replied  the  doctor, 
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looking  slyly  at  Falkner.     '^I  was  detained  on  the 
road." 

EtheFs  quick  eye  had  caught  the  direction  of 
her  father's,  and  there  was  something  so  peculiarly 
strange  in  the  grimace  which  poor  FiQkner  intended 
for  a  smile,  that  she  remarked  — 

^^What  secret  have  you  two  gentlemen  between 
you  that  we  ladies  are  not  to  know?" 

''O,  nothing  which  you  ought  to  know,  and  I 
have  been  a  gaby  to  allow  you  to  suspect  one,"  re- 
plied the  doctor.  "I  was  detained  unexpectedly,  I 
tell  you"  —  he  paused.  In  looking  again  towards 
Falkner  he  saw  that  the  poor  boy's  face  wore  a 
deathly  pallor,  and  that  he  was  sinking  with  the 
pain  he  strove  to  conceal. 

"Falkner,  what  is  the  matter,  my  boy?"  asked 
the  doctor;  but  receiving  no  reply,  he  took  the 
wounded  arm  and  shook  it  The  agony  produced 
by  this  act  made  Falkner  utter  a  cry. 

"Why,  you  are  hurt,  Falknett^f  One  of  those  fellows 
must  have  struck  you.  Is  it  so?"  asked  Meriton, 
earnestly. 

"What  fellows?"  said  his  sister. 

"It  is  useless  to  ^nceal  the  truth.  I  was 
stopped  by  two  fellows,  and  should  have  been 
robbed,  no  doubt,  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of 
Lyle.  He  has  been  hurt,  but  rather  than  alarm 
you,  has  kept  it  to  himself  —  the  boy's  Muting! 
Ring  the  bell,  Ethel,  and  send  some  one  foi^  the  doctor." 

3* 
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Before  the  surgeon  could  arrive,  Falkner  bad 
recovered  sufficiently  to  assure  his  friends  that  he 
was  not  very  much  injured. 

^^I  am  really  ashamed  not  to  have  borne  such 
a  trifle  with  more  pluck,  but  the  blow  was  rather 
a  sharp  one,  and  — " 

"My  brave  boy,  make  no  excuses,"  said  the 
doctor.  "I  was  a  shabby  fellow  not  to  have  thanked 
you,  and  made  these  women  thank  you  too,  and  then 
there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  concealment 
of  this  painful  blow;  but  here  is  the  doctor,  and  I 
hope  he  will  be  able  to  give  you  ease  and  com- 
forting assurance." 

"There  were  no  bones  broken,"  the  surgeon 
said;  "but  the  blow  was  a  nasty  one,  and  might 
have  fractured  the  humerus.  As  it  was,  it  had 
bruised  the  biceps,  and  would  be  troublesome  for 
some  days,  no  doubt.  Gold-water  poultices  and  an 
embrocation  would  do  for  the  night;  a  little  weak 
brandy-and-water  and  a  slice  of  toast.  Yes,  that 
would  do,"  he  thought;  and  as  he  had  a  little  card- 
party  at  home,  he  did  not  show  much  curiosity  as 
to  the  manner  of  acquiring  the  wound,  and  Dr. 
Meriton  did  not  volunteer  an  explanation. 

When  Falkner  had  been  carefully  tended  by 
Dr.  Meriton  and  his  sister,  they  left  him  to  sleep; 
and  the  brave  boy,  in  order  to  lessen  the  anxiety  of 
the  family,  affected  to  have  found  greater  relief  than 
he  had  really  done  from  the  treatment  prescribed  for 
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him  by  the  surgeon.  The  best  sedative,  however, 
which  he  found  for  his  pain  was  the  reflection  that 
he  had  done  good  service  to  EtheFs  father;  and  that 
whenever  the  adventure  of  that  night  was  referred 
to  he  should  be  remembered.  Wine  and  oil  were  in 
that  thought;  and  after  a  time  Falkner  slept,  but  not 
to  dream  of  Ethel. 

Dr.  Meriton,  having  narrated  at  length  the  attack 
which  had  been  made  upon  him,  and  the  timely 
assistance  of  Falkner,  Miss  Meriton  dried  the  tears 
which  her  brother's  danger  had  provoked  in  the  first 
instance,  and  which  Falkner's  bravery  had  continued 
to  evoke,  and  said  — 

^'My  dear  brother,  my  dear  Ethel,  we  all  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  young  Lyle,  and  I  shall 
love  him  as  long  as  I  live/^ 

Had  Aunt  Agatha  any  other  reason  for  this 
avowal,  we  wonder? 

Ethel  did  not  quite  echo  her  aunt's  words;  she 
stopped  at  the  word  gratitude,  and  then  added,  ^^He 
is  a  very  kind,  noble  young  man,  and  I  shall  always 
have  a  great  regard  for  him.*' 

''And  so  shall  I,''  said  the  doctor.  "He  is  an 
orphan,  poor  fellow!  and  may  some  day  need  fatherly 
advice  and  comfort,  and  if  so,  I  shall  make  him  pro- 
mise to  come  to  me.'' 

''I  can't  bear  the  idea  of  leaving  him  here  when 
we  go  for  our  holiday,"  said  Aunt  Meriton.  "I  would 
gladly  bear  the  expense  of  his  going,  doctor — ^" 
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^^Mj  dear  Agatha,  what  are  you  saying?"  inter- 
posed her  brother.  ^'If  the  cost  of  Us  accompanying 
as  were  the  only  consideration,  I  should  ask  him 
at  once;  hut  not  having  done  so  before  —  indeed, 
having  spoken  of  our  arrangements  as  completed 
without  him,  any  invitation  of  ours  would  appear 
like  a  ^  payment  for  the  service  rendered  to  me, 
and  that  would  be  repugnant  to  his  feelings  as  a 
gentleman." 

"I  am  sure  it  would!"  said  Ethel,  rather  quickly, 
"and  must  not  be  thought  of,  if  you  please,  dear 
aunt"  There  was  a  rosy  tinge  upon  EtheFs  cheek 
as  she  spoke,  and  it  was  not  gone  when  she  had 
kissed  her  aunt,  who  had  bowed  her  head  approvingly. 

"No;  the  poor  fellow  must  remain  at  The  Cedars, 
unless  — " 

"Unless  what?"  asked  Miss  Meriton. 

"  Unless  I  can  make  up  my  mind  to  write  to  his 
firiend  Lazenby  to  invite  him  for  a  week  or  two.  • 
But  Lazenby  is  such  a  tiresome  dunce  that  I  hesitate 
to  make  a  Mend  of  him,"  replied  the  doctor,  adding, 
after  a  pause,  "I  must  think  of  it" 

And  so  Miss  Meriton,  the  doctor,  and  Ethel 
retired  to  rest,  each  aad  all  thinking  of  Falkner 
Lyle-,  and  when  he  did  need  such  comfort  and  ad- 
vice, as  the  doctor  had  hinted  he  might  pne  day  re- 
quire —  but  we  must  not  anticipate  the  due  course 
of  events,  although  it  pleases  us  to  call  up  ^hadowsf 
of  things  to  come.  1 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Falkner  flnds  himself  Bad  Company  —  H«  hears  tmd  makes 

ConliBssioii. 

The  Meritons  had  left  The  Cedars  for  their 
vacation  holiday,  and  Falkner  Lyle  was  the  sole 
occupant  (except  the  servants),  of  the  great  empty 
school-house.  Tom  Lazenhy  knew  of  their  departure, 
of  course,  and  had  written  a  pressing  invitation  from 
his  mother  and  himself  to  Falkner  to  stay  with  them 
during  the  remainder  of  the  vacation;  and  the  kind- 
hearted  dunce  was  sadly  mortified  when  he  received 
a  letter  from  his  friend  declaring  his  intention  of 
not  quitting  The  Cedars. 

^^  You  know  not,  my  dear  Tom,  the  indescrihahle 
pleasure  I  derive  in  retracing  the  walks  we  have 
taken  with  each  other  and  Hiss  Meriton  —  in  re- 
visiting the  scenes  we  looked  on  for  the  first  time 
together  —  with  Miss  Meriton.  The  deserted  rooms 
are  not  desolate  to  me!  No  —  her  dear  presence 
haunts  them  still,  and  when  seated  at  my  solitary 
meals,  Fancy,  henevolent  Fancy,  conjures  up  the 
form  of  my  adored  Ethel,  and  without  Miss  Meriton. 
I  look  at  EtheFs  piano.  It  is  closed  —  it  is  locked! 
but  I  can  hear  the  heavenly  music  her  fairy  fingers 
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conjured  from  the  ivory  keys,  and  feel  I  am  with 
the  angels!  I  see  the  flowers  she  tended  with  such 
care  and  almost  affection  —  stealing  a  hlossom,  I 
press  it  frirtiyely  to  my  lips,  and,  hreathing  her  name, 
belieye  the  kiss  is  hallowed.  Do  not  ask  me  to  leave 
this  *  Paradise  Regained,^"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Tom  Lazenhy  received  and  read  half-a-dozen 
nearly  similar  epistles  from  his  love-stricken  friend, 
bnt  he  conld  not  help  observing  that  numbers  five 
and  six  were  not  half  so  impassioned  as  number  one. 
Tom  was  no  fool,  although  he  was  a  dunce,  and 
being  sincerely  attached  to  Falkner  and  most  desirous 
of  his  companionship,  he  repeated  the  invitation,  and 
was  gratified  at  receiving  the  following  reply:  — 

"My  dear  Tom,  —  You  are  right.  I  am  not 
justified  in  secluding  myself  from  the  society  of  my 
friends  at  my  time  of  life  [he  was  about  seventeen], 
and  the  world  has  claims  upon  me.  I  confess,  also, 
that  walking  the  same  ground  by  oneself,  gazing 
continually  on  the  same  prospect  by  oneself,  be- 
comes, after  a  time,  somewhat  monotonous  and  less 
interesting,  and  one^s  fancy  is  not  always  so  much 
under  command  as  to  produce  at  will  the  one  divine 
form  we  love  the  most,  or  awaken  from  the  silent 
strings  of  even  a  Broadwood  the  mellifluous  tones 
her  soft  white  hands  elicited.  I  will,  therefore,  dear 
Tom,  listen,  as  you  urge,  to  the  voice  of  friendship, 
and  come  to  you  the  day  after  to-morrow.     It  will 
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be  a  relief  to  me  to  talk  instead  of  writing  to  70a 
about  my  darling  Ethel  [Tom  certainly  sighed],  to 

discuss  with  you  the  bright  future " 

Tom  ran  his  eyes  hastily  down  the  rest  of  the 
page  and  found  it  was  all  Ethel,  until  he  came  to 
"Yours  faithfully  and  affectionately, 

"Falkneb  Lyle.'' 

Mrs.  Lazenby  and  her  son  Tom  looked  at  each 
other  and  laughed  gently  when  Falkner's  letter  was 
read;  for  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  lover,  how- 
ever much  he  tried  to  keep  the  conviction  from  him- 
self, had  become  completely  bored  by  his  own  so- 
ciety and  the  silent  companionship  of  shadows. 

Mrs.  Lazenby  was  a  most  unromantic  person, 
devoting  her  life  to  two  objects  only:  one  being  the 
cultivation  of  the  perfect  art  of  good  living,  and  the 
other  the  simple  process  of  spoiling  her  only  son, 
Tom,  whom  she  indulged  mentally  and  physically, 
being  quite  contented  to  pay  Dr.  Meriton's  somewhat 
formidable  accounts,  provided  her  boy  was  happy 
enough  to  return  to  school  without  much  remonstrance, 
caring  nothing  for  the  progress  he  made  when  he 
was  there.  Falkner,  therefore,  was  not  encouraged 
in  his  sentimentalism,  whilst  Tom  gave  him  as  few 
opportunities  as  possible  for  private  audiences;  and 
Falkner  was  rather  surprised,  if  not  displeased,  to 
find  at  the  end  of  the  vacation  how  thoroughly  he 
had  enjoyed  his  visit  to  the  Lazenbys. 
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We  must  linger  yet  a  little  longer  at  The  Ce- 
dars, as  this  boyish  passion  will  bear  its  fimit  by- 
and-by  —  a  very  little  longer.  For  Falkner^s  guar- 
dian has  decided  that  it  is  time  he  quitted  school 
and  entered  upon  the  profession  which  had  been 
selected  for  him,  and  with  his  own  entire  approval. 
He  was  to  become  a  M.K.C.S.  —  a  nobler  selection 
of  a  profession  he  could  not  have  made,  and.  the 
coming  Christmas  examination  was  the  last  he  was 
to  pass  at  The  Cedars.  Again  he  distinguished 
himself,  and  would  have  left  the  dear  old  school  with 
affectionate  regret  certainly,  but  without  pain,  had 
his  departure  not  separated  him  from  Ethel  —  dar- 
ling Ethel.  He  grew  very  desperate  as  he  thought 
of  his  parting,  and  at  last,  despite  the  feeble  remon- 
strance of  Tom  Lazenby,  Falkner  resolved  to  write 
to  Ethel  and  confess  the  love  which  was  consuming 
him. 

The  composition  of  this  love  letter  was  a  more 
difficult  task  than  any  he  had  ever  surmounted,  and 
the  number  of  spoilt  sheets  of  paper  made  quite  a 
small  bonfire  when  committed  to  the  flames  in  the 
little  garden,  almost  threatening  the  hereeau  with 
conflagration.  The  letter  was  written,  and^  by  the 
agency  of  the  suborned  footman  secretly  conveyed 
to  EtheL 

Oh  the  interval  of  terrible  suspense  between  that 
desperate  act  and  bed-time!  For  the  answer  —  the 
words  that  were  to  make  him  happy  or  miserable 
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for  ever,  were  to  be  placed  -^  it  was  implored  — 
beneath  Falkner's  pillow. 

Bed-time  is  no  exception  to  other  appointed 
hours,  and  it  came  at  last.  Dr.  Meriton^s  kindly 
^'good  night ^'  had  been  spoken,  and  Falkner  Lyle, 
on  the  legs  of  love,  had  bounded  three  steps  at  a 
time  to  his  bed  in  the  High  Middle.  He  felt  beneath 
his  pillow!  A  letter  was  there!  It  bore  no  super- 
scription, but  there  was  that  within  —  only  two 
lines  in  EtheFs  handwriting-,  four  closely-written 
sheets  in  his  own! 

"Please,  Falkner  Lyle,  do  not  do  this  any  more. 

—  E.  M," 

When  Tom  Lazenby  came  into  the  room  he 
found  Falkner  had  gone  to  bed  with  his  clothes  on, 
and  guessing  that  his  firiend  had  his  own  particular 
reason  for  this  unusual  mode  of  retiring  to  rest,  he 
joined  the  other  boys  in  projecting  and  discussing 
plans  of  enjoyment  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 
When  he  went  to  FaJkner's  bed-side  to  bid  him 
good  night,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that 
tired  nature  had  come  to  the  rescue,  and  a  deep 
sleep  had  fallen  upoi;i  the  rejected  one. 

In  the  morning  Falkner  complained  of  head-ache 

—  heart-ache  would  have  been  the  truer  word  — 
and  Tom  obtained  permission  for  his  friend  to  keep 
his  room  from  Mr.  Bumps,  who  was  on  early  duty 
that  morning. 
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^'Wbat   is   the   matter  with   him?''    asked  Mr.  < 
Bumps;  "nothing  serious  I  hope?" 

"0  dear  no,  sir,"  replied  Tom;  "I  fancy  he  has 
heen  fagging  too  much  for  this  examination." 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Bumps  with  a  sigh;  "no  one  will 
ever  suspect  you  of  injuring  your  health  from  such 
a  cause,  Thomas  Lazenby." 

"Pm  afraid  not,  sir,"  replied  Tom,  "but  I  do 
you  credit,  as  my  writing  is  the  best  in  the  school." 

"True,  Thomas,  true,  but  at  seventeen  you  ought 
to  be  out  of  vulgar  fractions,"  said  Bumps,  with  a 
sigh.  "Whilst  the  boys  are  at  prayers  111  go  to 
Lyle  —  there's  the  bell." 

Mr.  Bumps  having  called  over  his  muster-roll  of 
the  boys,  went  forthwith  to  the  sick  pupil,  and 
seating  himself  by  the  bed-side  took  poor  Falkner's 
feverish  hand  and  pressed  it  kindly. 

Falkner  started,  and  there  was  in  his  look  the 
assurance  of  some  greater  disturbance  than  mere 
mental  fatigue.  Mr.  Bumps  blinked  at  him  very 
rapidly. 

"What  ails  you,  Lyle?  You  are  not  well,  my 
dear  boy?"  asked  Bumps,  softly. 

"Nothing,  sir;  really  nothing,"  replied  Falkner, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand;  "I've  been  working 
rather  hard  of  late,  and " 

"And  you  are  going  to  leave  us  this  Christmas, 
I  hear,"  said  Mr.  Bumps,  kindly.  "You  are  dis- 
t^bed  at  that,  I  fancy?" 
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"Who  has  told  you  so?"  asked Falkner,  quickly, 
his  face  becoming  very  red;  "not  Lazenby?" 

"Lazenby!"  repeated  Mr.  Bumps,  contemptu- 
ously; "he  is  the  last  one  to  suspect  that  a  stu- 
dious boy  can  feel  regret  at  leaving  his  school. 
No;  it  was  a  guess  of  mine,  and  it  does  you  credit^ 
Lyle." 

"A  guess  of  yours?"  said  Falkner,  looking  Mr. 
Bumps  earnestly  in  the  face. 

"I  remember  being  just  such  a  boy  as  you  are, 
Lyle,"  continued  Mr.  Bumps,  blinking  slowly;  "your 
spirits,  your  determination  to  win,  and  finding  in 
my  class  victories  a  pleasure  that  repaid  me  for  all 
the  work  I  had  done  to  gain 'them.  Lyle,  you  are 
right  in  thinking  that  you  will  never  be  so  happy 
as  you  have  been  at  school." 

"Never!  never!"  said  Falkner,  mournfully. 

"I  have  heard  you  are  an  orphan." 

"Yes." 

"And  intended  for  the  medical  profession?" 

"Yes." 

"Like  me  again." 

"Lideed!"  said  Falkner,  feeling  more  kindly  to 
the  old  owl  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 

"Yes  —  I  can  just  remember  my  mother  —  a 
cold ,  hard  woman ,  and  who  occasioned  me  no  regret 
when  she  died;  I  was  not  a  callous-hearted  lad, 
either  —  I  should  have  been  a  happier  man  had  I 
been  so." 
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"Indeed,  Mr.  Bmnps/'  said  Falkner.  "Hay  I 
ask  why,  sir?" 

"Yes  —  thoogh  it  would  be  thought  odd,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Bumps,  "that  an  old,  rusty  usheif  —  Tm 
forty  next  week  —  should  sit  by  a  bright  boy's  bed- 
side, and  talk  to  him  of  love  and  heart-aches." 

"Pray  do,  sir  —  pray  do,  sir!"  Falkner  said 
this  so  imploringly  that  Mr.  Bumps  looked  at  him 
with  both  eyes  at  once.  He  then  proceeded:  "I 
told  you  I  was  intended  for  the  medical  profession, 
and  should  have,  perhaps,  made  myself  a  reputation, 
had  I  not  met  a  young  girl  —  and  loved  her. 

"Lyle,  be  warned  by  me;  don't  fall  in  love,  as 
it  is  called,  until  you  have  mixed  a  little  with  the 
world,  and  found  employment  for  your  ambition 
and  learned  the  value  of  success.  Don't  allow  your- 
self to  fall  in  love  when  love  would  be  all  in  all  to 
you,  as  I  did." 

Mr.  Bumps  paused,  and  Falkner  was  impelled 
almost  to  confess  that  the  warning  came  too  late  — 
that  he  loved,  hopelessly,  and  that  the  world  was  a 
blank!     But  he  had  not  the  courage. 

"I  was  a  prosperous  wooer  for  a  time,"  continued 
Mr.  Bumps,  "until  the  young  lady's  parents  dis- 
covered my  pretensions,  and  then  I  was  shown  the 
door  —  I  was  ejected." 

"Again  like  me,  if  he  only  knew  it,"  thought 
Falkner. 

"I  hoped  on,  ^however,"  continued  Mr.  Bumps. 
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"M7  affection  increased,  feeding  upon  my  fancy; 
and  I  believed  that  a  day  would  come  when  I  should 
marry  the  love  of  my  youth." 

*'And  did  you  not?"  asked  Falkner,  anxiously. 

''No  —  I  never  should  have  done  so  whilst  her 
parents  lived:  —  but  why  should  I  tell  my  ghastly 
story  to  you?"  said  Mr.  Bumps,  rising.  "No  — 
should  we  meet  when  you  are  older  I  may  return  to 
this  conversation." 

"Pray  tell  me  now,  sir  —  I  have  a  strong  reason 
for  asking  you,"  said  Falkner.  "Remember,  I  am 
nearly  eighteen  — " 

"And  I  was  but  one  year  older,"  replied  Mr. 
Bumps,  resuming  his  seat.  "Well,  you  shall  hear 
what  followed.  I  was  articled  to  a  surgeon,  and 
had  been  sufficiently  diligent  to  be  allowed  to  attend 
the  anatomical  lectures  at  St.  Thomas's.  It  was 
before  Parliament  had  legalised  the  obtaining  of 
subjects,  and  such  as  were  procured  came  surrepti- 
tiously from  violated  graves.  One  evening  I  went 
into  the  dissecting-room  —  chatting  carelessly  with 
a  fellow-student  —  just  as  the  face  of  a  new  subject 
had  been  uncovered.  I  saw  it!  —  knew  it!  I  had 
not  heard  that  she  had  been  ill  —  her  unrelenting 
father  had  kept  us  apart,  even  when  the  grave  had 
opened  to  receive  her  —  I  caught  her  in  my  artts 
—  I  rushed  from  the  dissecting-room  to  become  for 
many  days  a  patient  in  the  hospital.  From  the 
hour  of  my  recovery  I  abandoned  my  profession  — 
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I  lost  all  care  for  the  future  —  all  care  for  myself, 
and  am  what  you  know  me." 

Falkner  had  taken  firmly  hold  of  the  usher*  s  arm 
as  his  story  drew  to  a  conclusion.  The  terrible  in- 
cident affected  him  very  greatly,  but  he  had  other 
cause  for  the  action. 

"Mr.  Bumps,  this  is  very  strange;  it  was  my 
aunt  —  my  mother's  sister  — whom  you  loved," 
exclaimed  Falkner.  "I  have  heard  my  uncle  Paterson 
tell  your  story  many  times." 

"Paterson  —  yes  —  that  was  her  name!"  said 
the  usher.  "How  strangely  have  we  been  brought 
together,  Falkner  Lylel  I  trust  our  meeting  bodes 
no  harm  to  you.  I  am  not  a  lucky  man  to  know." 
And  he  smiled  and  blinked  as  though  to  disavow 
his  own  disparagement. 

"I  am  glad  there  is  no  school  to-day,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause.  "You  and  I  will  have  a  walk  to- 
gether, Lyle;  it  will  do  both  of  us  more  good  than 
idling  about  the  school-rooms." 

And  Falkner,  agreeing  to  this  proposal,  the 
master  and  pupil  went  forth  together.  As  they 
walked,  Falkner  could  not  keep  his  love  secret  from 
one  who  had  had  such  sad  experience  himself,  and 
Mr.  Bumps  received  the  confidence  with  becoming 
gravity,  and  offered  such  consolation  as  he  could 
command  at  the  moment. 

"Miss  Ethel  is  young  —  very  young,"   he  said, 
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"atfd  may  chaDge  her  mind;  and  you  also  are  very 
young,  and  may  — " 

"Change  my  mind,  also?  Never!"  interrupted 
Falkner. 

"I  did  not  say  that;''  Mr.  Bumps  thought  it, 
though;  but  added,  "and  may  make  a  place  in  the 
world,  and  seek  her  again  with  better  pretensions 
than  those  of  a  schoolboy." 

There  was  something  not  very  agreeable  to  Falkner 
in  that  word  "schoolboy,"  and  so  he  replied  rather 
sharply  — 

"Schoolboy!  You  could  not  have  been  much 
my  senior,  Mr.  Bumps,  and  yet  your  first  love  has 
lasted  your  life." 

"True,  but  there  was  something  exceptional  in 
my  case,  and  I  trust  that  your  lot  may  be  happier 
than  mine  has  been.  I  often  regret  my  own  weak- 
ness, and  think  I  should  have  done  my  duty  better 
had  I  acted  a  bi;aver  part;  but  regrets  are  useless 
now,  except  when  the  confession  of  them  may  be  a 
warning  to  others.  We  had  better  return  now,  or 
we  shall  be  late  for  dinner." 

Falkner  shook  his  head,  as  though  deprecating 
any  notion  of  that  necessary  meal. 

"Oh!  —  I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Bumps,  laugh- 
ing; "I  have  gone  through  all  the  phases  of  the 
disorder,  but  have  long  outlived  the  loss  of  my  ap- 
petite, and  so  will  you,  my  boy,  depend  upon  it." 

Falkner  was  rather  vexed  at  these  concluding 

FaUmer  Lyfe.  /.  ^ 
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remarks  of  his  master;  but  tbe  revelations  which 
had  been  made  that  morning  united  the  two  together 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Falkner  tried  to  take 
part  in  the  general  hilariousness  which  precedes  a 
breaking-up,  and  for  a  while  succeeded;  but  as  the 
early  evening  came  on  he  invited  Tom  Lazenby  for 
a  farewell  chat  in  the  old  herceau. 

Neither  the  evening  nor  the  probable  subject  of 
conversation  was  particularly  inviting;  but  Tom  had 
not  the  heart  to  say  nay  to  his  dearest  friend.  When 
they  had  sat  a  few  moments  in  silence,  looking  at 
the  dim  light  in  the  lantern,  Falkner  laid  his  hand 
upon  Tom's  arm,  and  said  — 

"This  is  the  last  time,  old  Tom,  that  you  and  I 
shall  sit  in  this  place  together,  and  perhaps  we  shall 
not  meet  often  elsewhere;  but  I  shall  always  re- 
member your  kindness  and  friendship  as  long  as  I 
Uve." 

"And  I  yours,"  replied  Tom. 

"I  am  leaving  school  for  the  last  time,  and  am 
about  to  make  my  start  in  life  —  perhaps  to  make 
new  friends  and  prosper,  perhaps  to  fail  and  be  more 
lonely  and  deserted  than  I  should  have  been  here; 
but  for  you,  Tom  — " 

"Now  I  can't  stand  this,  Falkner,"  said  Tom, 
rather  huskily.  "You've  been  the  Mend  —  my 
true  friend,  and  I  sometimes  am  savage  with  my- 
self for  not  having  tried  to  make  better  use  of  my 
time  here.     But  I  can't  persevere,  I  can't  I     What  I 
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want  to  say  is  this,  that  you  won't  cut  me  when 
you  go  away,  that  you'll  write  and  come  and  see 
me;  and  if — well,  if  that  old  uncle  of  yours  neglects 
you  as  te  has  done,  you'll  remember  that  my  home 
is  your  home,  and  come  to  it." 

The  two  friends  shook  hands,  and  Falkner  pro- 
mised that  they  should  be  as  Saul  and  Jonathan. 

"I  have  asked  Dr.  Meriton  to  let  you  have  the 
bereeau,  Tom;  and  I  now  endow  you  with  all  it 
contains  —  chairs,  table,  mousetrap,  and  lantern; 
all  my  crockery;  and  I  would  give  you  some  of  my 
books,  if  I  thought  you  would  use  them.  You'll 
write  now  and  then,  and  if  you  —  if  you  should 
hear  anything  about  her  — " 

"I  shall  not  hear  about  her  —  I  shan't  try  to 
hear  about  her,"  replied  Tom;  "and  if  you  are  fool 
enough  to  care  for  her  after  the  cut  direct  which 
she  has  given  you,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself!" 

"Tom  Lazenbyl" 

"There,  don't  be  angry  with  me  on  our  last 
night,  Falkner,"  said  Tom;  "but  you've  worried 
yourself  enough  about  Ethel,  and  you'll  be  better 
for  forgetting  her.  Gome,  it's  precious  cold  here, 
and  we  shall  do  no  good  talking  sentiment,  or 
whatever  you  call  it;"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  Tom  went  out  into  the  little  garden,  leaving 
Falkner  to  put  out  the  candle. 

"Dear  Ethel,"  thought  the  poor  lover,  "all  can 

4* 
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condemn  you  but  the  one  you  have  rejected!"  The 
sigh  which  escaped  his  lips  blew  out  the  candle. 

Falkner  was  sadly  depressed  in  the  morning  when 
the  coaches  were  loading,  and  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  he  could  say  "good-bye"  to  Dr.  Meriton. 
Neither  Miss  Meriton  nor  Ethel  were  present,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  Falkner  tormented  himself  by 
thinking  that  their  absence  was  due  to  their  desire 
to  avoid  him.  Dr.  Meriton  was  rather  gratified  at 
the  evident  emotion  displayed  by  his  old  pupil,  and 
attributed  it  solely  to  Falkner's  regret  at  leaving 
The  Cedars;  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  he  was 
accustomed  to  refer  to  the  occasion  as  an  exhibition 
of  remarkable  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  scholar, 
and  which  conveyed  no  inconsiderable  commendation 
of  the  master.  There  waiJ*  one  of  the  doctor's  house- 
hold, however,  who  put  a  diflFerent  interpretation 
upon  poor  Falkner's  leave-taking,  and  regarded  him 
none  the  less  for  the  sensibility  it  betrayed. 

When  the  coach-load  of  happy  boys  dispersed, 
and  each  took  his  separate  way,  Falkner  drove  to 
his  uncle's  lodgings  in  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's, 
and  found,  as  he  had  anticipated,  no  one  to  wel- 
come him,  it  being  the  hour  when  his  only  relative 
had  business  at  his  club.  The  mistress  of  the  house, 
however,  received  him  very  respectfully  and  kindly, 
and  prepared  dinner,  as  his  uncle  had  entirely  for- 
gotten that  his  nephew  might  require  some  refresh- 
ment after  his  journey. 
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So  Falkner  Lyle's  school-days  were  over,  and 
he  most  take  his  place  among  men,  joining  the 
m^l^e  where  all  are  fighting  for  then:  lives  —  some 
against  daily  wants  and  mighty  cares  —  some  con- 
tending with  the  tedionsness  of  time  and  pleasures 
that  soon  cease  to  satisfy;  others,  with  noble  aspira- 
tions, encountering  wrongs,  calumnies,  and  miserable 
jealousies,  until  they  grow  sick  at  heart,  and  would 
gladly  shun  the  contest  —  all  struggling  to  the  end, 
although  some  brave  hearts  may  win  the  right  to  be 
at  peace. 

Where  Falkner's  place  was  to  be  he  learned 
the  next  morning  at  breakfast  from  his  apathetic 
uncle. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Falkner,"  said  Mr.  Paterson. 
"Thanks  —  I  think  I  am  looking  well  —  I  try  to 
do  so.     You've  grown  since  I  saw  you." 

"Yes,  uncle.  It  is  eighteen  months  nearly  since 
we  met,"  replied  Falkner,  a  little  spitefully. 

"Yes,  it  must  be;  well,  we  shall  meet  oftener 
now  that  you  have  left  school.  My  lawyers,  Bright 
and  Light,  wrote  me  that,  according  to  your  father's 
will,  you  were  to  be  articled  at  eighteen  to  the  me- 
dical profession.  They  have  found  some  gentleman, 
I  understand,  who  will  receive  you,  as  I  don't  know 
anything  how  these  matters  are  managed  —  Bright 
and  Light  do.  They  will  attend  to  the  business, 
and  pay  you  the  allowance  your  father  wished  you 
to  have,  and  all  that." 
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^*I  am  mncli  obliged  to  Bright  and  Light,"  said 
Falkner;  "are  they  my  guardians?" 

"No,  not  exactly,"  replied  Mr.  Paterson*,  "I  am 
your  guardian,  and  I  am  the  surviving  executor  of 
your  father's  wiU;  but  I  know  nothing  about  business, 
and  Bright  and  Light  do.  They  see  to  all  matters, 
and  charge  the  estate  with  their  costs." 

But  why  linger  over  such  details?  Fortunately 
for  Falkner,  Messrs.  Bright  and  Light  were  conscien- 
tious men  and  more  than  supplied  the  place  of  Mr. 
Paterson,  the  head  of  the  firm  having  a  lively  re- 
collection of  some  service  done  him  by  Falkner's 
father.  Mr.  Paterson  should  have  had  a  grateful  re- 
collection also  of  Mr.  Lyle's  generous  interference, 
as,  but  for  him,  Mr.  Paterson  would  have  been  dis- 
inherited by  his  father,  and  the  property  now  so 
selfishly  employed  have  been  settled  upon  his  other 
children. 

Mr.  Paterson  elected  to  show  his  gratitude  second- 
hand, believing  it  to  be  a  tribute  which  the  selfish 
pay  to  no  one,  but  which  they  exact  rigorously  for 
themselves. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Falkner  works  hard  and  takes  a  Holiday  —  He  forgets  his  First  Love, 
and  makes  but  little  Progress  with  his  Second. 

Falkker  Ltle  had  pursued  his  new  studies  with 
such  success  that  a  distinguished  career  was  in  all 
human  probability  before  him.  During  his  professional 
novitiate  the  remembrance  of  Mr.  Bumps's  singular 
experience  would  not  infrequently  occur  to  him,  and 
helped  in  a  great  degree  to  continue  his  interest  in 
his  old  tutor,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  regular 
correspondence. 

Mr.  Bumps  invariably  passed  a  day  or  two  of 
each  vacation  with  his  former  pupil,  and  the  in- 
timacy thus  continued  proved  of  great  value  to 
Falkner  when  a  trustworthy  friend  was  required 
by  him. 

They  rarely  spoke  of  Ethel-,  not  that  she  was 
ever  forgotten  by  Falkner/ but  the  intensity  of  his 
passion  lessened  as  he  grew  older,  until  at  last  he 
came  to  think  of  his  boyish  love  as  a  dream  of 
pleasant  pain. 

"  The  hallowed  form  was  ne'er  forgot, 
That  Love  first  traced ,'' 

however,  and  at  times  it  exercised  all  the  idealistic 
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influence  which  Moore  has  so  prettily  described  in 
his  popular  copy  of  verses. 

Falkner  had  determined  to  purchase  with  part  of 
his  patrimony  a  share  in  some  established  practice 
in  London,  but  before  doing  so  he  decided  to  take 
a  short  holiday  on  the  Continent 

When  this  resolution  was  taken,  it  occurred  to 
Falkner  that  Mr.  Bumps's  vacation-time  was  close 
at  hand,  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  ask  his  old 
tutor  to  be  his  companion.  An  odd  selection,  per- 
haps, for  a  young  man  to  make,  but  there  had 
grown  up  between  him*  and  Mr.  Bumps  a  strange  at- 
tachment, and  Falkner  was  desirous  to  contribute  if 
possible  to  the  few  enjoyments  allotted  to  the  usher 
of  a  school. 

Mr.  Bumps  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  accept 
Falkner^s  proposal,  as  he  was  very  independent  in 
his  notions  and  resolute  in  refusing  to  place  himself 
under  obligations  to  any  one;  but  Falkner  pressed 
his  request  so  earnestly,  assuring  Mr.  Bumps  that 
his  companionship  would  add  so  largely  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  trip,  that  at  last  he  yielded  consent, 
and  the  requisite  preparations  for  the  journey  were 
soon  completed. 

It  was  long  since  Mr.  Bumps  had  been  out  of 
England,  as,  during  the  monomaniacal  period  of  his 
existence,  as  he  called  it,  he  had  wasted  the  means 
he  once  possessed,  and  the  proposed  trip  had  almost 
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as  mach  excitement  of  noyelty  for  him  as  for  his 
yotmg  companion. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  travellers  shonld  pifo- 
ceed  to  Dover,  and  thence  by  Calais  to  Paris  —  then 
a  new  city  to  English  tourists.  There  was  a  fresh 
breeze  blowing  when  the  Vtmd  mail  steamer  left 
Dover  harbour,  and  for  the  fbrst  half  hour  the 
pleasurable  sensation  of  "breasting  the  foaming  bil- 
lows" was  undisturbed  by  any  physical  weakness, 
and  groups  gathered  about  the  deck,  laughing  and 
chatting  as  though  all  were  on  their  native  element 
and  rejoiced  accordingly.  After  a  time,  however, 
conversation  appeared  to  lag,  and  ultimately  to  be- 
come impossible  to  most  of  the  passengiers.  By  de- 
grees, pale-faced  women  were  led  unresistingly  by 
sallow- visaged  men  to  the  cabin  stairs,  down  which 
they  descended,  and  were  seen  no  more  until  Calais 
harbour  was  made  by  the  good  ship  Vmd.  Stalwart 
men,  obese  men,  and  noble  youths  clung  to  shrouds 
and  ropes,  contemplating  the  rolling  sea  and  sym- 
pathizing with  the  npheaving  waves;  others  lay 
extended  on  the  deck  or  gratings,  apparently  in- 
different to  all  around  them,  excepting .  certain 
crockery  paterse,  to  which  they  clung  as  though 
they  were  their  only  worldly  possession.  Anon 
groans  were  heard  mingling  with  the  soughing  of 
the  wind  as  it  rushed  through  the  scanty  rigging  — 
and  then  a  strange  silence  pervaded  the  ship  from 
stem  to  stem. 
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There  were  some  few  exceptions  to  this  general 
prostration.  A  few  passengers  defied  the  roll  and 
pitch,  the  jerk  and  ramble  of  the  good  ship,  as 
though  they  had  been  mermen  and  to  the  manner 
bom.  Falkner  was  fortunately  of  the  number  (a 
sea-sick  hero  is  not  a  presentable  object),  and  it  was 
fortunate  that  he  and  the  sea  were  upon  terms  of 
amity,  as  Mr.  Bumps  was  a  very  bad  sailor.  Falkner 
had  gone  to  the  bow  of  the  boat,  more  thoroughly 
to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  breeze  and  the  course 
of  the  vessel,  leaving  his  companion  apparently  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  usual  health  and  spirits,, 
attributable  to  certain  preventives  which  Mr.  Bumps 
had  taken  in  the  form  of  creosote  and  lemon-juice, 
confined  to  the  gastric  region  by  a  tight  belt  of 
leather.  Falkner^s  absence  had  not  exceeded  half  an 
hour,  but  when  he  returned  he  discovered  his  old 
tutor  embedded  in  the  luggage,  helpless  yet  demon- 
strative, and  giving  a  deal  of  trouble  to  an  able- 
bodied  seaman,  who  was  trying  "to  right  him,"  and 
remove  his  bodily  pressure  from  a  limp  hat-box. 

Falkner  claimed  his  friend,  and  had  stowed  him 
away  under  the  lea  of  the  water-cask,  when  his  at- 
tention was  directed  to  an  elderly  lady,  who  had 
just  gained  the  deck,  and  was  evidently  struggling 
with  the  prevailing  epidemic.  Perhaps  Falkner^s 
duty  to  his  friend  Would  have  kept  him  by  his  side, 
and  have  allowed  the  prospective  invalid,  who  had 
now  made  her  appearance,   to  find  the  relief  she 
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needed  with  other  assistance  than  his,  had  she  not 
been  accompanied  by  a  young  girl  of  striking 
beauty,  despite  a  paleness  occasioned  no  doubt  by 
surrounding  circumstances.  The  elder  lady  would 
probably  have  fallen  before  she  could  have  reached 
a  seat  at  the  ship's  side,  had  not  Falkner  rushed  to 
her  assistance,  and  secured  in  acknowledgment  for 
his  timely  aid  a  smile  of  acknowledgment  from 
her  companion.  To  have  remained  in  attendance 
would  have  been  intrusive,  and  Falkner  returned  to 
the  prostrated  Mr.  Bumps,  who,  acting  under  advice 
gratis,  from  the  seaman,  was  trying  to  exhibit  a 
glass  of  brandy  and  water;  without  effect,  however, 
and  the  sedative  became  the  fee  of  the  disinterested 
leech  who  had  prescribed  it 

The  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  between  Lon- 
don and  Paris  have  been  too  frequently  and 
graphically  described  to  detain  our  pen,  and  Calais 
is  in  sight!  The  announcement  had  a  magical  effect 
upon  many  of  the  sufferers,  and  various  bodies 
strewn  about  the  deck  resumed  a  show  of  animation, 
until  most  of  the  passengers  were  smiling  hideously 
and  talking  spasmodically,  as  the  Vivtd's  hawser  was 
made  fast  to  a  huge  ringbolt  on  Calais  pier. 

As  Mr.  Bumps  was  positively  cheerful,  Falkner 
thought  he  would  take  a  turn  among  the  crowd  for 
another  look  at  the  beautiful  girl  who  had  thanked 
him  so  sweetly.  He  soon  found  her,  and  in  the 
company  of  the  elder  lady,  now  leaning  on  the  arm 
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of  a  portly  gentleman  who  had  evidently  been  one 
of  the  incapables. 

A  quick  glance  of  the  luscioos  eyes  of  the  young 
girl  convinced  Falkner  that  he  was  recognised,  and 
though  he  waited  for  some  moments  in  expectation 
of  receiving  another  look,  he  was  disappointed.  The 
beauty  drew  over  her  face  a  thick  veil,  shutting,  as 
Falkner  thought,  the  door  in  his  face,  and  bidding 
him  adieu  for  ever. 

Paris  was  soon  gained,  and  Falkner  and  his 
companion  vigorously  commenced  seeing  its  lions. 
Mr.  Murray^s  excellent  handbook  to  that  remarkable 
city  is  so  easily  procurable,  that  we  are  spared  the 
task  of  particularizing  the  various  scenes  of  wonder 
visited  by  our  tourists;  but  as  they  did  them  all,  it 
was  not  surprising  that  more  than  once  they  en- 
countered the  party  who  had  attracted  Falkner^s  at- 
tention on  the  boat;  and,  on  one  occasion,  it  really 
seemed  as  though  the  recognition  were  mutual,  as 
the  old  lady  and  gentleman  put  up  their  glasses  and 
fairly  stared  Falkner  in  the  face.  It  was  di^cult 
to  reconcile  a  close  connexion  between  the  group. 
The  stately  beauty,  with  her  dark  eyes,  calm  features, 
and  commanding  bearing,  seemed  to  claim  kindred 
with  jpwr  Bang  rather  than  "the  plebeian  puddle" 
which  circulated  through  her  rather  vulgar  compa- 
nions, and  it  was  evident  that  she  was  conscious  of 
their  inferiority. 

The  last  time  that  Falkner  and  Mr.  Bumps  met 
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the  unknowns  was  at  a  tahU-d^hbte  at  Versailles. 
There  are  few  occasions  which  so  readily  betray 
under-breeding  as  the  simple  ceremony  of  eating  a 
dinner,  and  where  (we  have  read  somewhere)  you 
may  -at  once  discover  whether  the  diner  has  been 
accustomed  to  a  table  or  a  manger. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Beauty  and  the 
Beast  had  received  different  nurture,  and  the  dis- 
covery afforded  a  pleasant  satisfaction  to  Falkner  — 
he  knew  not  wherefore. 

Mr.  Bumps  twitted  Falkner  on  their  way  back 
to  Paris  on  his  admiration  of  the  lovely  stranger, 
and  —  we  blush  to  record  such  fickleness  —  they 
had  a  quiet  laugh  when  Mr.  Bumps  ^irecalled  a 
walk  through  certain  lanes,  and  the  mlk  which 
they  had  had  together.  Yet  Ethel  Meriton  would 
always  "haunt  the  greenest  spot"  in  the  heart  of 
Falkner  Lyle. 

As  the  six  weeks'  vacation  of  Mr.  Bumps  was 
nearly  at  an  end,  he  must  return  to  England  and 
the  drudgery  of  the  school,  but  he  would  return 
with  a  lighter  heart  and  a  more  contented  mind, 
having  many  pleasant  memories  to  recal,  which 
would  people  his  lonely  room  at  The  Cedars, 
where  he  still  superintended  writing  and  the  mathe- 
matics. 

"He  cultivated  the  latter  science  for  its  cheer- 
falness,"  he  said,  "as  a  good  stiff  problem  kept  all 
his  faculties  in  play,  and  to  run  down  a  solution 
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was  better  than  fox-hunting,  which  he  had  heard 
described  as  ^the  noble  science,  and  worthy  the  pur- 
suit of  kings.'" 

Falkner  remained  in  Paris  until  the  last  few 
days  of  his  tutor's  holiday,  having  some  undefined 
expectation  —  desire,  perhaps  —  of  once  more 
meeting  the  unknown,  but  for  the  last  three  weeks 
they  had  vanished  into  thin  air  or  left  Paris. 

We  are  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  lovely  incog- 
nita and  her  friends  before  Falkner  Lyle  returns  to 
England. 

Dearport  had  recently  come  into  vogue  and  the 
season  was  at  its  height  Even  the  e:jc:treme  attics 
of  the  great  hotel  were  tenanted  by  ladies'-maids  in 
the  first  families,  and  the  lodging-house  letters  were 
growing  savage  with  the  applicants  for  apartments, 
almost  devouring  them  with  exorbitancy.  Bathing 
machines  were  ^quently  nearly  the  cause  of  battles 
royal,  and  pony  chaises  exacted  almost  the  ordinary 
tariff  of  a  carriage  and  pair.  The  beach  —  that  is, 
the  fashionable  part  of  it  —  was  strewn  with  youth 
and  beauty,  modified,  however,  by  a  sprinkling  of 
lady  dragons  and  desperate  old  maids,  who  affected 
juvenility,  even  to  wearing  crops  and  making  a 
liberal  display  of  sandals. 

The  Belle  of  the  Beach  was  undoubtedly  Bertha 
Clare,  who  had  attained  to  supremacy  within  a  fort- 
night of  her  arrival  at  Dearport.  Not  only  had  she 
a  most  attractive  person,  but  she  was  reputed  to  be 
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an  heiress  —  an  Indian  heiress,  and  almost  entirely 
her  own  mistress.  Her  father  had  risen  to  be  a 
judge,  and  shortly  before  his  death  had  sent  Bertha 
Clare  to  England,  and  appointed  Mr.  Hopkin,  the 
brother  of  his  deceased  wife,  her  sole  goardian. 

Mr.  Hopkin  had  risen  by  trade  to  be  opulent 
and  what  he  called  an  ^independent  gentleman,*^ 
and  he  had  a  right  to  form  his  own  estimate  of 
himself.  He  was  an  honest,  worthy  man,  and  such 
qualifications  ought  to  be  a  recommendation  to  a 
peerage.  Both  he  and  his  wife,  however,  were  in 
strong  contrast  to  his  beautiful  niece,  who,  conscious 
of  her  own  beauty  and  position,  bore  herself  like 
an  Indian  queen,  and  ruled  her  guardian  and  his 
helpmate  instead  of  submitting  to  their  guidance. 
Mrs.  Hopkin,  it  is  true,  assumed  to  do  the  pro- 
tective to  Miss  Clare,  and  duly  took  her  place  on  a 
little  mound  of  shingle  whenever  the  beach  was 
visited.  She  might  as  well  have  remained  at  home 
for  the  control  she  exercised  over  Bertha,  who 
chatted  and  laughed  with  whom  she  pleased,  and 
established  quite  a  little  court  of  her  own  from 
among  the  most  agreeable  young  fellows  who  had 
sisters,  and  of  some  who  had  not  such  delightful 
connexions.  Mrs.  Hopkin  very  wisely  abdicated 
without  any  public  ceremony,  and  being  an  in- 
veterate novel  reader,  contented  herself  with  an 
occasional  observation  from  beneath  her  great  green 
silk  umbrella. 
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Young  ladies,  we  have  heard,  Are  particularly 
fortunate  in  finding  "very  dear  friends"  on  almost 
every  beach,  like  sailors,  who 

"  In  every  port  a  tme-Iove  find." 

Bertha  Glare  had  discovered  "the  dearest  girl  that 
ever  lived"  in  Eosa  Marston,  a  young  lady  who 
bathed  in  the  next  machine.  Their  first  introduc- 
tion to  each  other  took  place  in  the  water,  and  the 
intimacy  was  improved  by  the  loan,  or  gift  rather, 
of  some  hair-pins.  A  chat  on  the  beach  subsequently 
led  to  small  confidences,  and  six  riding-lessons  from 
the  same  riding-master  matured  into  a  friendship 
which  it  was  decided  should  last  for  ever.  We  dare 
aver  that  neither  believed  in  such  a  possibility,  but 
they  were  always  saying  it. 

Kosa  had  a  brother  —  "O,  such  a  dear,  brave 
boy,"  Eosa  said  —  who  had  just  got  his  ensigncy, 
and  was  expected  to  go  to  India  in  the  course  of  a 
yeai*  or  two.  When  he  came  to  Dearport  of  course 
he  made  one  of  the  riding  party,  and  afterwards  or 
before,  as  the  case  might  be,  joined  Queen  Bertha's 
court  on  the  beach,  and  was  very  much  objected  to 
by  the  older  courtiers,  who  had  done  daily  sail  and 
service  for  nearly  three  weeks. 

B\3rtha  noticed  the  mortification  which  her  new 
favourite  created,  and,  as  became  a  beauty  and  a 
coquette,  she  played  him  off  as  firequently  as  she 
could  against  her  other  admirers. 
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She  was  mistaken  in  Charles  Marston  if  she 
had  thought  to  gratify  him  by  her  coquetry;  for 
although  that  young  gentleman  was  not  insensible 
to  the  beauty  of  Bertha,  he  cared  little  for  any 
preference  she  might  be  inclined  to  exhibit  in  his 
favour. 

One  morning,  Sosa,  Bertha,  and  Charles  Marston 
had  been  for  a  ride,  and  as  the  day  was  hot  they 
reined  their  horses  to  a  walk. 

'^You  are  going  to  India,  Eosa  tells  me,  Mr. 
Marston,"  said  Bertha,  rather  abruptly. 

''Tes,  I  hope  so,  though  I  fear  it  will  be  a  year 
or  two  before  our  regiment  will  be  ordered  there," 
replied  Marston. 

''Oh,  how  I  pity  you  and  anyone  else  that  goes 
to  that  dreadful  place!"  said  Bertha,  turning  up  her 
beautiful  eyes. 

"Fie,  to  speak  so  of  the  land  of  your  birth!" 
replied  Marston,  laughing. 

"That  was  no  fault  of  mine!"  said  Bertha, 
smiling  in  turn.  "I  am  glad  it  was  not  possible 
to  make  me  live  there.  Oh,  those  sandy  meadows! 
that  scorching  sun!  those  horrible  niggers!" 

"Niggers?"  asked  Rosa. 

"We  call  the  natives  niggers,"  replied  Bertha, 
"though  the  name,  I  believe,  is  very  offensive  to 
them." 

"Then  why  use  it?"  said  Marston. 

"Because  I  hate  them!  —  detest  them!"  replied 
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Bertha,  speaking  as  though  she  did  not  exaggerate 
her  feelings.  *'The  only  one  I  could  ever  tolerate 
was  my  ayah  —  my  nurse.'' 

^^And  she  yon  only  tolerated?''  said  ICarston. 

"Yes;  and  when  I  was  old  enough  to  see  and 
think  for  myself,  I  have  positively  shuddered  when 
I  reflected  that  the  ugly  old  thing  had  carried  me  in 
her  arms,  kissed  me,  and  fondled  me.  Ugh!  it  is 
shocking!" 

"It  u  shocking!"  remarked  Marston,  rather  to 
himself  than  to  Bertha. 

"I  am  sometimes  ashamed  to  own  that  I  was 
bom  in  India,"  continued  Bertha.  "£ven  my 
mamma "  Bertha  paused. 

"Was  an  exception  to  your  dislikes,  I  hope," 
said  Marston. 

"0  yes,  of  course,"  replied  Bertha,  coldly.  "She 
was  always  ailing,  poor  dear,  and  that  excused 
many  of  her  eccentricities.  Her  great«flt  enjoyment 
was  to  dress  herself  a  perfect  Mght,  and  sit  in 
her  store-room,  arranging  with  her  servants  albout 
puddings  and  pastry,  and  curries  and  brandy- 
pawny.' 

"All  very  good  things,  no  doubt,"  said  Marston. 

"That  was  not  the  worst,"  continued  Bertha, 
fancying  that  she  was  amusing  Marston  by  her 
gabble  —  "mamma  actually  belonged  to  a  mutton 
club." 

^^Dear  me,  how  fonny!"  said  Bosa,  l«iigi»img. 
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"Therel  70a  laughed  at  it,"  replied  Bertha. 
''Two  or  three  of  her  Mends  belonged  to  it,  and 
they  used  to  kiQ  a  sheep  alternately.  It  sounds 
almost  like  living  in  a  state  of  barbarism." 

"I  presume  there  was  a  necessity  for  such  an 
arrangement,"  said  Marston. 

"But  not  for  always  talking  about  it,  as  ma 
did.  It  was  very  shocking,"  replied  Bertha.  "My 
papa  used  to  encourage  her  too,  I  believe,  as  it 
saved  his  money." 

"For  his  little  daughter  Bertha  to  spend,"  said 
Rosa.     "You  did  not  object  to  that?" 

"Oh,  but  I  did,  when  I  was  old  enough  to 
know  how  ridiculous  he  made  himself  at  times  by 
his  economy.  He  was  a  judge,  you  know,  Mr. 
Marston." 

"So  Rosa  has  told  me,  and  a  very  good  one,  I 
have  heard  from  some  Indian  friends." 

"Yes;  but  not  like  an  English  judge,"  said 
Bertha.  "He  used  to  dress  so  oddly  —  in  a  large 
white  jacket  made  by  mamma!  —  his  great  bald 
head  covered  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  which  the 
punkah  kept  waving  about  like  wings.  I  really 
was  ashamed  of  him  at  times." 

Marston  made  no  response;  but  Sosa  observed, 
naively  enough  — 

"But  then  India  is  so  very  warm,  dear." 

"Warm!  Disgustingly  hot,"  replied  Bertha. 
"And  then  papa  never  would  have  an  English  car^ 

5* 
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riage,  but  sent  us  about  in  a  great  lumbering  thing 
drawn  hj  a  camel!  —  because  it  was  cheaper  and 
more  ridiculous,  I  suppose." 

Rosa  saw  that  her  brother  was  displeased  with 
her  dear  friend,  and  indeed  she  was  somewhat  dis- 
satisfied with  her  herself,  and  therefore  led  the  con- 
versation  to  a  more  agreeable  reminiscence. 

"You  had  plenty  of  pleasant  parties,  no  doubt," 
said  Eosa.  "I  have  heard  many  of  our  friends  who 
had  been  in  India  speak  of  balls " 

"Balls!  Pleasant  parties!  Not  at  our  station, 
I  assure  you,  dear,"  replied  Bertha.  "I  went  to 
one  ball  just  before  I  came  to  England,  and  thought 
I  should  have  been  suffocated  with  the  dust  and  the 
heat,  or  -been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  great  stupid 

boys  of  officers  who but  I  forgot  Mr.  Marston 

has  just  joined  the  army." 

"About  to  join,"  said  Mr.  Marston,  with  a  bow, 
"and  therefore  not  called  upon  to  be  offended  with 
Miss  Clare." 

"Offended  with  me!"  said  Bertha,  laughing. 
"Nobody  must  be  offended  with  me,  as  I  always  say 
what  is  uppermost  in  my  mind.  Fm  afraid  —  well, 
well  talk  no  more  of  that  horrible  India.  Gome! 
Let  us  have  a  trot  or  a  canter,  Rosa." 

They  were  riding  homewards,  and  Ijad  nearly 
reached  the  entrance  into  the  town,  when  Mrs. 
Hopkin    was   observed    approaching,    seated    on    a 
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donkey,  and  apparently  thoroughly  enjoying  heat 
ride. 

''Look!  look!^'  cried  Bertha,  colonring  as  she 
spoke;  ''that  dreadfdl  Mrs.  Hopkin  making  an  ex- 
hibition of  herself,  as  usual.  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  live  with  those  people  until  I  am  of  age,  I'm 
certain!" 

"Oh,  everyone  rides  donkeys,"  said  Marston, 
apologetically. 

"That's  a  fib,  Mr.  Marston,"  replied  Bertha, 
"and  only  said  out  of  kindness  to  me.  How  my 
dear  papa  could  have  consigned  me  to  those  old 
geesBj  I  canH  imagine.  Hopky  talks  of  giving  what 
he  calls  a  set  of  parties  next  winter  to  bring  me 
out.  Ha!  ha!  As  though  I  would  be  introduced 
to  their  set!  —  City  pumps  and  old  fogies  and  no- 
bodies." 

They  had  now  met  Mrs.  Hopkin,  and  Bertha 
passed  the  old  lady  without  a  look  even,  but  Rosa 
and  her  brother  saluted  her,  and  Mrs.  Hopkin  con- 
tinued to  nod  her  acknowledgments  long  after  the 
Marstons  were  out  of  sight,  so  gratified  was  she  at 
their  recognition. 

Charles  Marston  was  too  good  a  fellow  not  to  be 
displeased  at  what  he  had  heard  during  the  mom- 
ing  ride,  and  he  greatly  distressed  his  sister  Rosa 
by  telling  her  how  unfavourably  he  thought  of  her 
new  friend.  They  had  quite  a  Kttle  quarrel  upon 
the  subject;  but  as  Charley  loved  his  sister  very 
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dearljTy  and  as  be  knew  they  should  soon  have  to 
separate  from  each  other,  he  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion, and  pronused  to  continue  ^'the  amiable''  to  the 
Belle  of  the  Beach. 

We  have  negleeted  Mr.  Hopkin  all  this  time. 
He  is  now  —  as  is  his  hourly  wont  —  leaning  over 
the  low  wall  of  the  pier,  watching  the  fishing-boats 
go  out  and  in,  or  calculating  how  long  it  will  be 
before  the  little  spot  of  smoke  on  the  horizon  will 
turn  into  a  great  steamship,  and  be  moored  along- 
side the  Custom-house  quay  to  discharge  its  cargo 
of  dilapidated  voyagers.  Being .  constantly  on  the 
spot,  he  is  sure  to  have  a  good  place  near  the  gang- 
way before  the  unfeeling  visitors  of  Dearport  crowd 
about  it  to  witness  and  laugh  at  the  poor  victims  to 
the  mal  de  mer,  as  they  run  the  gauntlet  to  the 
Custom-house.  There  is  a  boat  just  in,  and  the 
crowd  of  gazers  are  at  their  station.  The  sprightly 
Gauls  are  worthy  objects  of  commiseration,  and  would 
be  so,  no  doubt,  but  for  a  pardonable  national  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  the  English  that  Frenchmen 
cannot  stand  the  sea,  and  for  that  reason  alone  Bri- 
tannia must  rule  the  waves  in  perpetuity. 

Our  beloved  countrymen  are  sometimes  not  more 
favoured  by  the  much  beflattered  Neptune,  and 
show  symptoms  of  great  disorder.  But  failing  such 
claims  to  attention,  they  so  firequently  contrive 
on  their  travels,  to  make  such  ridiculous  guys  of 
themselves,  that  the  most  considerate  of  spectators 
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are  g^coaed  tke  ezemie  of  the  diyino  attriteie  of 
Isaghter. 

A  Bnddle-aged  aum  leans  for  sapport  upon  the 
an»  of  a  younger  corapanioa  as  they  aacend  the 
8taii&  Mr.  Hopkin  has  recogiused  them,  and  taken 
off  his  hat  as  much  as  the  string  which  attaches  it 
to  his  button-hole  will  permit 

''Who  are  they?"  asks  Bosa  Maiston  of  Bertha 
Clare. 

''I  don^t  know,  Fm  sore,  dear;"  hat  as  the 
voyagers  approach  nearer,  Bertha  adds,  colouring 
very  slightly,  "Oh  yes,  I  do  —  the  man  who  saved 
Mrs.  Hopkin  from  falling.  I  shall  not  acknowledge 
him."  And  then  composing  her  beautifti)  features 
into  a  marble  mask,  and  opening  her  large  black 
eyes  to  the  full,  she  let  Falkner  and  Mr.  Bumps 
pass  by  —  very  properly  —  unnoticed.  Falkner  was 
a  little  piqued  at  this  assumed  forgetfulness  —  for 
he  could  not  believe  she  did  not  recognise  him  — 
and  on  his  way  to  the  hotel,  where  he  proposed  to 
pass  the  night  for  the  recovery  of  Mr.  Bumps,  he 
resolved  to  remain  at  Dearport  for  a  few  days,  and 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Hopkin,  who  had 
just  made  a  slight  advance  to  an  intimacy. 

On  the  following  morning  Falkner  saw  Mr.  Bumps 
safely  deposited  in  the  railway  carriage  which  was 
to  convey  him  back  to  his  scholastic  duties,  and  the 
old  tutor^s  face  looked  very  flushed,  and  his  eyes 
more  than  usually  blinky  as  he  retained  his  hold  of 
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Falkner^s  hand,  while  he  pronounced  the  following 
valedictory  address: 

"Good-bye,  my  dear  Falkner.  You  have  done 
me  a  great  kindness  in  dragging  me  away  to  change 
of  scenes  —  change  of  thoughts  —  and  I  shall  go 
back  to  my  desk  and  its  routine  with  a  —  well, 
more  contented  spirit,  if  not  with  a  lighter  heart, 
than  I  have  done  for  years  past" 

"Fm  heartily  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  replied 
Falkner,  pressing  his  tutor's  hand  warmly. 

"I  can  never  hope  to  repay  this  kindness,"  said 
Bumps,  blinking  very  much;  "but  if  you  can  set  me 
upon  any  poor  service  at  any  time  —  at  any  time 
— "  Mr.Bumps's  eyes  were  getting  watery,  so  Falk- 
ner gave  his  hand  a  hearty  shake,  and  said,  laugh- 
ing —  "I  shall  come  to  you,  depend  upon  it,  as  I 
did  some  years  ago,  when  you  proved  a  tamer  prophet 
than  I  then  thought  it  possible  you  could  be.  There's 
the  whistle!  Good-bye,  old  friend!  Write  when, 
you  giBt  home.     Good-bye!" 

So  pupil  and  tutor  parted  for  a  time. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Falkner  innu  Diplomatist  and  ia  introdaeed  at  the  Coart  of  Qaeaa 
Bertha  —  The  Pienie  and  what  it  led  to. 

Falkker  knew  enoagh  of  the  customs  of  an 
English  watering-place  not  to  despair  of  finding  Mr. 
Hopkin,  and  he  set  off  in  chase  of  that  gentleman 
as  soon  as  the  train  had  started  for  London.  He 
first  drew  the  news-rooms  blank,  and  then  tried  a 
portion  of  the  beach  with  the  same  ill  success.  A 
ship  coming  into  the  harbour  promised  a  find,  so 
away  Falkner  went,  and  to  his  great  satisfaction 
found  Mr.  Hopkin  at  the  end  of  the  pier  struggling 
to  get  a  mighty  telescope  which  he  had  hired  for  a 
week  into  proper  focus.  The  hack  telescope  was 
scored  with  rings,  as  its  various  possessors  had  each 
made  his  or  her  own  observati&ns,  and  Mr.  Hopkin 
was  patiently  trying  them  all  in  succession.  Falkner 
arrived  at  a  moment  of  difficulty,  as  the  wind,  being 
pretty  &esh,  had  blown  Mr.  Hopkin^s  wide-awake 
from  his  head,  and  then  whirled  its  string  about 
the  poor  gentleman^s  neck  after  taking  a  short  turn 
round  the  telescope.  There  was  nothing  serious  in 
this  dUemma,  but  it  produced  great  confusion  to  Mr. 
Hopkin,  and  Falkner  was  quite  justified  in  offering 
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that  they  should  meet  again  when  the  Boulogne 
boat  came  in,  and  enjoy  the  disorder  of  the  sea- 
tossed  passengers. 

"The  wind's  just  right  for  a  rough  passage," 
said  Mr.  Hopkin,  with  a  peculiar  chuckle;  "and  a 
great  number  of  French  are  coming  over  daily.  So 
M.  Eochefoucauld  was  right  when  he  declared  that 
the  misfortunes  of  others  are  not  altogether  disagree- 
able to  ourselves." 

Falkner  did  not  fail  to  improve  his  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Hopkin,  who  was  one  of  those  unfortunate 
Britons  tQ  be  found  stranded  on  the  shore  of  most  of 
our  watering-places,  and  who  day  by  day  appear  to 
follow  the  same  routine  of  occupation  or  amusement 
or  relaxation,  or  whatever  else  they  may  call  the 
state  of  self-boredom  which  they  cultivate.  Staring 
at  the  sea,  staring  at  the  ships,  staring  at  each 
other,  they  pass  away  the  morning  of  each  succes- 
sive day;  and  appear  to  have  satisfied  the  require- 
ments of  their  existence  when  they  have  subjected 
themselves  for  a  given  number  of  hours  to  a  drysalt- 
ing  in  the  sea  air,  or,  as  it  is  said  in  the  vulgate, 
"to  sniffing  the  briny."  Falkner  therefore  knew 
where  to  find  Mr.  Hopkin. 

After  a  few  days,  the  old  gentleman  began  to 
look  earnestly  for  the  advent  of  Falkner,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  but  for  him  he 
should  have  become  perfectly  melancholy  and  sea 
sick  (metaphorically),  having  no  sympathy  with  his 
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Ti^ard^s  amusements  or  pursuits,  never  having  been 
in  bis  young  days  a  lady^s  man.  Falkner  was  base 
enough  to  conceal  his  own  anxiety  to  be  admitted 
to  form  one  of  the  happy  circle  which  surrounded 
the  Belle  of  the  Beach,  and  actually  lured  Mr.  Hop- 
kin  into  accepting  an  invitation  to  lunch  with  him, 
confident  that  the  civility  would  be  returned,  and 
the  object  he  had  in  cultivating  the  guardian's  ac- 
quaintance be  attained. 

Nor  was  Falkner  mistaken,  as  in  the  course  of 
a  day  or  two  after  Mr.  Hopkin  had  been  his  morn- 
ing guest,  he  was  invited  to  accept  a  similar  courtesy. 

Bertha  was  in  one  of  her  most  gracious  moods 
the  morning  that  Falkner  was  introduced  to  her  and 
Mrs.  Hopkin.  She  acknowledged  her  remembrance 
of  Falkner's  kindness  on  board  the  boat,  and  was 
delighted  to  be  able  to  thank  him.  She  mentioned 
many  objects  of  interest  which  she  had  seen  on  the 
Continent  at  those  places  where  Falkner  had  met 
them,  and  expressed  her  wonder  that  she  had  not 
seen  Mr.  Lyle  on  the  beach,  knowing  that  he  had 
been  at  Dearport  a  week,  as  she  had  seen  him  land 
from  the  steamboat.  Mr.  Lyle  knew  no  one  in  Dear- 
port,  and  had  not  ventured  to  intrude  without  an 
introduction. 

"Well,  that  difficulty  is  at  an  end,"  said  Bertha, 
with  the  most  charming  smile;  "and  if  you  are  dis- 
engaged to-morrow,  perhaps  you  will  join  a  little 
party  we  have  made?" 
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very  impertinent  upon  his  part.  She  was  glad, 
therefore,  to  have  such  a  new  recruit  as  the  hand- 
some stranger  to  play  off  on  the  morrow  —  and  that 
was  influence  No.  3. 

The  day  was  beautifully  fine,  and  the  locality 
selected  for  the  gathering  all  that  could  be  desired. 
A  broad  sward  of  the  greenest  and  softest  turf,  al- 
most as  even  as  a  trimmed  lawn,  sloped  down  to  a 
bright  running  brook,  whilst  the  top  of  the  rise  was 
crowned  with  some  remarkably  fine  beech  and  oak 
trees,  quite  excluding  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  Dearport  party  had  ridden  or  driven  over, 
and  were  the  first  upon  the  ground,  the  young  ladies 
making  a  most  charming  display,  whilst  the  elderlies 
hid  many  of  the  ravages  of  time  under  brilliant  and 
artistic  millinery.  The  garrison  detachment  would 
have  been  equally  attractive  had  they  possessed  a 
rival  to  Bertha;  but  there,  as  on  the  beach,  slie 
would  have  received  the  golden  apple  had  any 
Paris  been  called  upon  to  make  such  an  invidious 
selection  as  devolved  upon  him  on  Mount  Ida.  The 
servants  had  set  out  a  slight  refection,  but  the 
picnic  proper  was  not  to  take  place  until  later  in 
the  day,  and  many  pleasant  devices  helped  to  make 
the  intervening  time  enjoyable.  A  somewhat  podgy 
lieutenant  nearly  blew  himself  into  a  fit  by  playing 
a  set  of  quadrilles  on  a  comet-a-piston,  andFalkner 
felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  keep  a  professional  eye  upon 
him    during   the   performance.      Archery    occupied 
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some,  and  Mrs.  Hopkin  suggested  a  game  of  kiss- 
in-the-ring,  o£fering  herself  to  become  the  first 
victim.  The  proposal,  however,  was  considered 
premature,  and  abandoned.  Hunt-the-slipper  by  the 
ladies  was  a  great  success,  {he  melodious  screaming 
of  the  players  being  delightful  to  hear.  Some  of 
the  young  men  ran  races,  the  winners  being  re- 
warded with  love-knots  of  ribbons,  and  the  losers 
being  consoled  by  the  formal  presentation  of  wooden 
spoons.  The  intervals  between  the  games  were  filled 
up  by  some  pleasant  nonsense  which  made  laughter; 
wisdom  at  such  a  time  would  have  met  with  no 
graver  reception. 

There  was  an  Aldemey  cow  and  a  buxom  milk- 
maid, a  veritable  gipsy  fire,  with  a  caldron  sup- 
ported by  a  tripod  of  hazel  sticks,  a  fortune- teller^s 
tent  and  a  genuine  Zingara,  who  could  trace  her 
vagabond  lineage  back  to  the  Cooper  who  was  huiig 
for  horse-stealing  in  George  the  Second^s  day,  and 
whose  sons  had  avenged  the  judicial  murder  of  their 
progenitor  by  the  sacking  of  many  a  henroost  and 
the  wiring  of  hosts  of  hares. 

To-day,  however,  Zingara^s  wrongs  were  for- 
gotten, and  she  promised  to  her  votaries  lords  and 
ladies  for  their  future  spouses,  as  though  they  had 
been  as  plentiful  and  cheap  as  blackberries. 

At  the  sounding  of  the  assembly  by  the  pursy 
lieutenant  the  hampers  were  unpacked,  each,  ac- 
cording to  contract,  taking  share  in  the  arrangement 
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of  tbe  banquet  beneath  the  umbrageous  shadow  of 
two  venerable  beech  trees.  How  unlike  the  solemn 
serving  of  one  of  Mr.  Quartermaine's  dinners  was 
that  meny  table  decking  of  those  amateur  waiters! 
What  arranging  and  re-arranging  of  pies  and  salads, 
salads  and  pies,  lobsters  and  jellies,  jellies  and 
lobsters  —  so  many  having  confined  their  con- 
tributions to  those  popular  delicacies,  and  thereby 
declaring  their  limited  knowledge  of  housekeeping. 
The  Hopkin^s,  however,  added  solidity  to  the  feast, 
and  a  forequarter  of  lamb,  many  fowls,  and  a 
Yorkshire  ham  attested  a  matron's  experience  of  the 
requirements  for  a  dinner. 

Falkner  had  been  faithful  to  his  promise  and 
busy  in  his  vocation.  Very  successful  also,  as  a 
chorus  of  praise  followed  the  first  round  of  the 
cyder  cup.  He  had  likewise  manufactured  a  cham- 
pagne cup  of  surpassing  excellence;  and  so  popular 
were  these  delicious  beverages,  so  much  in  demand, 
that  the  requirements  made  upon  the  exertions  of 
the  concoctor  promised  to  deprive  him  of  any  chance 
of  a  dinner. 

"Beally,  Mr.  Lyle,  this  is  too  bad,''  said  Bertha, 
with  such  a  smile!  "We  are  depriving  you  of  all 
enjoyment." 

"Not  in  the  least,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Falkner, 
gazing  at  Bertha  as  though  he  were  Bacchus  and 
she  Ariadne.  "I  am  delighted  to  have  been  so 
successftd." 
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"I  say  it  is  too  bad,"  said  Bertha,  springing  up, 
and  shaking  her  face  free  from  the  lustrous  curls 
which  shaded  it.  "I  shall  help  you;  I  can  peel  the 
lemons  if  you  will  give  me  one  lesson." 

That  was  a  delightful  proposition,  and  the  need- 
ful instruction  was  readily  imparted  to  an'  apt 
learner.  Falkner  almost  envied  the  golden  fruit 
clasped  by  those  soft  white  fingers,  and  thought 
he  could  willingly  have  gone  on  making  cups 
until  doomsday  with  Bertha  Glare  for  an  assistant 
operator. 

"How  very  kind  of  you,"  Bertha  said;  "I  had 
no  idea  what  a  task  I  had  imposed  upon  you;"  and 
then  such  a  smile!  such  a  look! 

It  is  right  and  very  proper  to  preach  love  ser- 
mons to  young  and  old,  setting  forth  that  mind, 
disposition,  purity  of  soul,  are  alone  worthy  the 
devotion  of  our  hearts,  and  those  preach  truly  who 
say  this.  But  some  hearts  are  too  impatient  to  go 
long  to  school  —  too  susceptible  not  to  love  through 
the  eyes,  and  over  such  Beauty  gains  a  ready  con- 
quest. Falkner  Lyle  had  first  loved  through  his 
eyes,  and  was  again  to  yield  to  the  beauty  of  Bertha 
Clare. 

The  last  brewage  was  pronounced  by  the  gen- 
tlemen to  have  been  the  best  of  all,  but  to  this 
Bertha  dissented,  and  as  a  punishment  for  their  in- 
gratitude led  Falkner  away  from  his  laboratory  to 
a  seat  on  the  grass  beside  her. 

6* 
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"What  a  chance!"  said  one;  "Who  is  he?'*  said 
another,  as  the  generous  beauty  rewarded  Falkner's 
exertions  by  helping  him  to  the  choicest  morsels, 
and  almost  holding  a  creaming  cup  to  his  lips. 

"Bottom  and  Titania,"  said  the  fussy  lieutenant 
to  one  of  "ours." 

"Oh,  not  so  bad  as  that  —  hang  it  I"  replied 
the  other.  "She's  a  fine  girl,  but  he's  a  fine  feller, 
and  Bottom  you  know  was  an  ass  —  Tve  seen  his 
portrait" 

Where  was  Mr.  Charles  Marston  all  this  time? 
Had  he  resigned  all  pretensions  to  be  thought  first 
favourite  with  the  Belle  of  the  Beach?  It  seemed 
very  like  it,  as  he  had  not  spoken  to  her  after  his 
arrival  throughout  the  day,  but  devoted  himself  to 
the  friends  with  whom  he  had  come  from  the  gar- 
rison.    Had  Bertha  noticed  this  secession? 

Rosa  Marston  was  mortified  at  her  brother's 
marked  neglect  of  her  dear  friend,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  how  xmconscious  Bertha  appeared  to 
be  of  any  defection.  Throughout  that  long  sunshiny 
day  not  a  cloud  crossed  the  brow  of  darling  Bertha, 
and  to  the  last  addeux  her  smiles,  her  laughing  eyes, 
her  glorious  manner  made  her  appear  the  happiest 
of  the  happy. 

Bertha  had  driven  Rose  to  the  picnic  in  a  pony- 
carriage  and  pair.  When  they  were  seated  for  their 
return  home,  Charles  Marston  made  towards  them 
to  bid  them  good-bye,  but  before  he  could  reach  the 
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carriage  Bertha  gave  the  ponies  the  reins,  and 
dashed  away  towards  home. 

"Oh,  Bertha,  Charles  was  coming  to  bid  as 
good-bye,  as  he  returns  with  his  friends,"  said  Rose, 
hastOy. 

"Wa&  he?"  replied  Bertha,  "I  did  not  notice 
him."  That  was  true  enough,  but  she  had  seen 
him. 

"He  will  think  it  so  unkind  of  me  not  to  have 
seen  him  before  we  left,"  said  Rosa. 

"Oh,  not  he;  he  knew  you  were  going  half-an- 
hour  ago!  Sohol  steady,  little  fellows!"  continued 
Bertha,  addressing  her  ponies;  "we  shall  get  tired 
if  we  go  this  pace,  and  that  won't  be  right, 
ponies." 

Rosa  was  inclined  to  be  silent;  not  so  Bertha, 

and    she    talked    rapidly   over   the    events   of  the 

pleasant  day  they  had  spent,  quizzed  many  of  the 

party,    admired  a  few,    and   came    to   an  end  by 

abruptly  asking  Rosa  what  she  thoup  fr^  Falkner 

}ec  "^    ' 

._._, _y 

plied  Eosa.  "I've  not  thought  of  himf^'^®^  BeTiii&^ 
seems  a  very  good-natured,  lively  fello'^  ^^'^  wayward 

"Yes;  and  he  is  more  than  that.  H<"«'  '^^  ^^'''^^ 
clever  man,  and  worth  all  the  insipid  ^  ^  understand 
down  here,"  replied  Bertha.  ^^'-    ^  ^^^  ™y 

"  You  forget.  Bertha  —  my  brother  ^«-  ^7  ^^^^' 
acquaintance,"  said  Eosa,  offended.       '^*s  ^^"7  ''*"^' 


Lyle.  1«^  ^*'  *- 

"Dear  me,  Berthy,  what  a  fiinny  ^*'^®' 
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"Oh,  I  wasn't  thinking  of  him,  dear  —  I  meant 
Choker,  .and  Studs,  and  Shiny-boots,"  replied  Bertha, 
enumerating  by  these  nicknames  several  of  the 
danglers  on  the  beach. 

Rosa's  pretty  fair  face  had  been  very  red,  and  it 
now  faded  into  a  soft  pallor,  as  she  said  — 

"I  am  not  surprised  that  you  had  forgotten 
Charles,  remembering  how  attentive  you  were  to 
your  new  favourite.  I  suppose  he  will  be  proposing 
in  a  few  days."        • 

"Favourite!  Proposing!  What  does  the  child 
mean?"  said  Bertha,  turning  round  and  looking  at 
Rosa. 

The  evening  had  closed  in  and  the  moon  was  up, 
a  bright,  round  moon,  which  shed  pale-blue  light  on 
the  road  and  trees,  the  surrounding  hills,  and  the 
speakers'  faces. 

"What  are  you  thinking,  Rosa?  —  that  because 
I  talk  fredy,  ride  out,  and  listen  to  silly  speeches 
of  conc^ji-  gee^oys,  I  am  likely  to  play  the  fool  and 
—  %*  anv  de^  stupid  phrase  —  fall  in  love?" 
day  not  a  clr'"^®''^  ^^^^  ^^^  shouldn't,"  replied  Rosa, 
and  to  the  1^®^^*'^  face,  to  which  the  moonlight 
her  glorious?^  expression, 
of  the  happy?s*'"  ^®P^®*  Bertha,  emphatically,   "I 

Bertha  ha^®  impossible.     As  long  .as  I  can  re- 
carriage  and  ^e^  1^^®^  ^7  one  —  any  thing!" 
return  home;-*^*'  ^^**  ^^  7^^  saying?"  cried  Rosa, 
to  bid  them  J^^^  mamma  —  your  father!" 
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"My  mother  was  a  poor,  weak-minded  creature 
that  it  was  possible  to  pity,  and  that  I  did.  She 
never  tried  to  make  me  love  her  —  I  was  left  to 
the  care  of  my  ayah  —  the  black  woman  I  spoke 
of  the  other  day.  I  saw  my  mother  for  a  few 
minntes  during  the  day,  and  that  was  as  much  as 
her  health,  she  said,  could  bear.  Was  that  the  way 
to  make  her  child  love  her?" 

Eosa  did  not  reply. 

"When  I  grew  older  I  was  left  to  my  governess, 
who  was  a  fool  and  a  sycophant.  She  let  me  learn 
or  not  as  I  pleased,  and  had  I  not  found  pleasure  in 
books  I  should  have  been  more  ignorant  than  I  am, 
and  that  is  needless." 

"Oh,  Berthy,  I  am  sure  you  play  charmingly," 
said  Eosa,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 

.  "Thanks.  Don't  you  flatter,  or  I  shall  hate  you. 
At  present,  Rosa,  I  care  more  for  you  —  I  can't  say 
why  —  than  I  ever  did  for  any  one,  but  I  don't  love 
you."  Bertha  laughed  as  she  made  this  confession, 
and  Eosa  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it,  as  though 
she  pitied  her  friend  who  could  not  love. 

"What  was  I  saying?  Oh,  yes,"  resumed  Bertha; 
"this  governess,  to  keep  in  favour  with  her  wayward 
pupil,  told  me  I  was  very  handsome,  and  should 
marry  a  prince.  I  grew  old  enough  to  understand 
the  woman's  motive,  and  I  hated  her.  I  told  my 
mother  of  what  had  been  said  to  me.  My  mother 
owned  that  it  was  true  —  that  I  was  very  hand- 
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some.  Do  you  think  I  could  respect,  could  love 
such  a  teacher?  No,  I  pitied  her  —  I  hated  my 
governess." 

"PoorBerthyl"  said  Rosa,  placing  her  arm  round 
her  friend*s  waist  —  and  she  did  not  resent  the  pres- 
sure.    "Tour  papa  was  very  fond  of  you?" 

"Yes,  in  his  way,  and  that  made  him  ridiculous, 
and  the  laughing-stock  of  his  Mends.  He  saw  me 
once  a  day,  and  showed  his  love  for  me  by  saving, 
saving,  and  squeezing  money  out  of  every  conceivable 
thing.  He  was  not  a  man  to  respect  —  no  one  did 
so  —  and  I  could  not  love  him." 

Rosa  again  sat  silent. 

"And  these  people  I  am  with  now  —  good, 
kind,  honest  souls,  I  daresay,"  continued  Bertha, 
"rich  and  liberal,  and  all  that,  but  are  they  the 
companions,  the  guardians  for  me?  If  they  were 
not  relations  I  should  not  care  so  much,  but  I  am 
obliged  to  own  my  aunt,  and  —  isn't  she  vulgar?" 

Rosa  owned  Mrs.  Hopkin  was  a  little  ga/uche,  and 
Bertha  gave  one  of  her  odd,  sneering  laughs  at  the 
phrase. 

After  a  pause,  Bertha  said,  "We  shall  soon  be 
in  Dearport,  so,  Rosy,  let  me  end  this  strange 
conversation  —  conference,  or  whatever  you  may 
call  it    I  d^n't  know  why  I  have  said  this  to  you." 

"Because  you  love  me,"  said  Rosa,  "though  you 
won't  own  it." 

"Well,  ni  try,  dear,"  replied  Bertha,  "and  that 
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I  may  do  so,  keep  what  I  have  said  to  yonrself. 
One  don^t  like  to  be  thonght  heartless,  and  some 
Jay  I  may  wish  to  marry  —  a  single  woman  is  so 
very  dependant,  even  if  she  has  money." 

Bertha  reined  in  her  ponies  so  that  they  might 
go  gently  down  the  hill  which  leads  to  the  harbour, 
and  allow  the  rest  of  the  party  to  join  company; 
then,  clattering,  laughing,  and  talking,  the  horses 
and  their  riders  and  drivers  entered  the  town  of 
Dearport 

When  Rosa  Marston  laid  her  head  upon  her 
pillow  that  night  she  could  not  sleep  for  thinking 
of  Bertha  Clare  and  all  which  she  had  told  her. 
Bertha  —  so  beautiful,  so  rich,  so  admired  —  had 
confessed  that  she  had  never  loved  anyone,  and  be- 
lieved that  she  never  could  do  so.  And  Eosa  thought 
of  the  dear  mamma  who  had  kissed  her  so  tenderly 
before  she  came  upstairs,  and  of  the  kind  old  father 
who  had  parted  her  curls  from  her  forehead  to  kiss 
her  also,  and  who  had  asked  God  to  bless  her  when 
she  had  pressed  his  cheek  in  return.  She  thought 
of  her  dear,  brave  brother,  who  had  been  her  play- 
mate once,  and  was  now  about  to  become  a  noble 
soldier,  never  forgetting  her,  she  knew,  whatever 
fortune  might  be  his,  and  then  Rosa  wept  a  few 
painless  tears  from  thankfulness  that  her  dear 
brother  did  not  love  the  unloving  one  —  Bertha 
Clare. 

And  Bertha  deceived  herself  when  she  tried  to 
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and  receiving  in  the  best  possible  humour  the  rail- 
lery of  some  of  her  eourt  on  her  treatment  of  Falkner 
Lyle. 

"A  good  fellow,  that  Mr.  Lyle,"  said  Bertha, 
with  a  knowing  shake  of  her  head;  "and  is  now, 
ril  be  bound,  employed  in  a  work  of  charity." 

"What?"  asked  half-a-dozen  voices. 

"Helping  poor  Mr.  Hopkin  to  get  through  the 
morning  on  the  pier,  or  perhaps  saving  him  firom 
being  strangled ,  as  Mrs.  Hopkin  told  us  he  had  done 
the  other  day." 

So  good  a  joke  produced  a  chorus  of  laughter 
from  the  little  court,  and  during  the  ebullition  of 
merriment  Marston  approached  Bertha 'to  say  good- 
bye. 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Marston.  Bon  voyage ^'^  said 
Bertha,  giving  him  her  hand  coldly.  "I  am  glad 
you  leave  us  Rosa  and  —  good-bye.  Oh,  do  look 
at  that  Floss!  He  is  choking  himself  with  a  piece 
of  biscuit!" 

And  so  the  disgraced  favourite  retired  from  court, 
rather  mortified,  it  must  be  confessed,  although  he 
cared  nothing  —  not  a  jot  —  for  Bertha  Clare. 
And  so  he  told  his  good  little  sister  Rosa  when 
she  tried  to  excuse  the  unaccountable  conduct  of 
her  dear  friend,  as  they  walked  home  from  the 
beach. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Mr.  Hopkin  hu  ReaBon  for  Rejoicing,  and  comes  oat  rery  Strong  — 
Fftlkner  obtains  his  Desire ,  and  Repents. 

The  beach  at  Dearport  had  been  long  deserted 
by  its  migratory  visitors;  the  lodging-house  keepers 
had  counted  .up  their  gains:  some  preparing  to  wait 
patiently  the  coming  of  the  next  season,  whilst 
others,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  hung  in  the  windows, 
"Apartments  to  let  on  very  moderate  terms,"  and 
occasionally  caught  a  straggler. 

Falkner  Lyle  had  commenced  practice  conjointly 
wi4^  the  popular  Dr.  Fleming,  and  his  success  had 
been  very  encouraging.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkin  had 
invited  him  to  continue  his  intimacy,  as  Bertha  made 
no  objection;  and  much  of  his  leisure  time  was  spent 
in  their  society.  Falkner  Lyle  was  desperately  in 
love  with  Bertha  Clare. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkin  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  matters.  They  were  very  anxious  to  have  Bertha 
married,  as  the  imperious  beauty  ruled  them  with  a 
rod  of  iron. 

"I  wish  Mr.  Lyle  would  make  Bertha  an  offer," 
said  Mr.  Hopkin,  as  he  was  shaving  himself;  "but 
I  am  afraid  he  has  seen  too  much  of  Bertha's  im- 
pertinence to  us,  my  dear." 
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'*The  man's  too  much  in  love  to  see  any  of  lier 
defects,  if  I  know  anything  of  such  matters/*  replied 
Mrs.  Hopkin;  adding,  "George,  have  you  moved  my 
front?" 

George  had  not,  and  the  stray  ringlets  were  soon 
discovered. 

"I  wish  she  would  marry,"  sighed  Hopkin,  "and 
that  I  was  relieved  from  my  trust.  Shell  make  a 
devil  of  a  wife  for  somebody!" 

"Well,  I  don't  know  —  women  change  so  much 
after  marriage.  See  what  a  high-spirited  girl  I  was 
at  one  time  and  what  I  am  now."  Forty  years  had 
certainly  changed  the  high  spirited  girl  into  a  portly, 
obstinate  old  woman.  Mrs.  Hopkin  fought  bravely 
with  time;  and  by  the  aid  of  bunches  of  false  curls, 
gorgeous  caps  and  dresses,  cheated  herself,  if  nobody 
else ,  into  the  belief  that  she  rubbed  off  the  mark  of 
ten  years  at  least  Now  that  Mr.  Hopkin  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  parties  were  necessary  for  his 
emancipation  from  Bertha,  Mrs.  Hopkin  had  em- 
ployed none  but  a  West-end  milliner,  and  when  she 
was  thoroughly  made  up  for  an  evening  she  was 
impressive,  if  not  attractive. 

How  Bertha  sneered  at  ihe  friends  of  the  house 
of  Hopkin!  How  she  ridiculed  or  found  fault  with 
all  the  arrangements  of  her  guardians,  although  she 
knew  the  sacrifice  poor  Hopky,  she  called  him,  made, 
when  he  allowed   his  house  to    be  turned  out  of 
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irindaws,    and  vent   tbrongli   the  ordeal  of  e&tai^ 


It  vas  not  aiectiUMm  on  the  put  of  Bertha,  this 
distaste  <^  all  diat  was  done  for  her;  she  was 
thoroiiglily  distmsed  bj  the  honest  Yolgarity  whidi 
smroiinded  her,  and  this  feeling  greatly  inflaenoed 
her  in  her  snhsequent  conduct  towards  Falkner 
Lyia 

"What  business  have  you  had  with  Mr.  Lyie 
that  yon  have  been  closeted  together  for  this  half 
hour?"  asked  Bertha  of  Mr.  Hopkin. 

"Why,  my  dear,  you  mnstn^t  be  angiy  or  fly 
oat  at  what  I  am  going  to  say,**  replied  Mr.  Hop- 
kin,  looking  rather  livid. 

"What  do  you  mean?  I  never  do  fly  out,  as 
yon  call  it  —  I  sometimes  remonstrate  with  you 
when  you  do  foolish  things,"  answered  Bertha. 
"WeD,  go  on.*' 

"Mr.  Lyle,  my  dear  —  as  you  must  have  seen, 
as  every  one  else  has  seen  for  some  time  —  admires 
you  very  much,  and " 

"Well?  I  know  that,"  interrupted  Bertha. 

"Oh,  then  he  has  spoken  to  you  about  it?"  said 
Mr.  Hopkin,  smiling,  and  glad  to  be  relieved  from 
making  any  further  communication. 

"About  what?  ^ot,  certainly,  about  his  ad- 
miration —  I  could  discover  that  without  being  told 
so,"  replied  Bertha;  "but  what  has  he  been  saying 
to  you?" 
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"My  dear,  Mr.  Lyle  is  a  gentleman,  and '' 

"Yes." 

"And  knowing  that  I  am  your  guardian,  he  has 
very  properly,  as  a  gentleman,  inquired  what  my 
sentiments  would  be  —  would  be " 

"About  what?"  asked  Bertha,  quickly. 

"Would  be,  should  he  propose  himself  as  your 
sweetheart  —  I  mean,  suitor,"  said  Mr.  Hopkin, 
getting  very  red. 

"And  what  did  you  say?"  asked  Bertha  shortly. 

"What  could  I  say,  my  dear,  to  a  gentleman 
who  has  dined  here  and  danced  here,  and  all  that? 
I  said  I  should  not  withhold  my  consent." 

"Thanks  —  very  many  thanks,"  said  Bertha, 
courtseying;  "and  when  do  you  propose  to  put  tip 
the  banns?" 

"My  dear  Bertha,  I  have  nothing  more  to  do 
in  the  matter.  It  now  rests  with  you  and  Mr.  Lyle," 
said  Mr.  Hopkin,  striking  his  colours  —  foreseeing 
an  approaching  engagement.  "You,  my  dear,  are 
mistress  of  your  own  actions." 

"I  was  afraid  I  was  not  to  be,  without  a 
struggle,"  replied  Bertha.  "When  does  the  gentle- 
man propose?" 

"I  really  don't  know  —  I  don't  indeed.  I  pre- 
sume our  interview  was  necessary  before  I  could  do 
that.  He  is  very  honourable,  very  liberal;  he  will 
settle  all  your  money  on  yourself,  and " 

"Now  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Hopkin,  and 
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nuiid  vkat  I  require  of  yoa,"  said  Bertli«t  inter* 
rapda^  as  sssaL  **I  desire  tbat  joa  say  nothiii]^ 
of  dda  oMiter  to  Mis.  Hopkin  or  to  anyone  else.  1 
don*t  vant  to  be  tbe  talk  of  your  friends.  Mind,  if 
I  hear  a  syllable  of  this  matter  —  if  I  am  joked  or 
advised  by  anyone  —  I  shall  know  the  information 
comes  from  yon.     Yon  understand,  sir?'' 

Mr.  Hopkin  did  understand  fully  what  was  re- 
quired of  him,  and  promised  to  obey,  although  he 
had,  even  in  his  then  perturbed  state,  an  indistinct 
vision  of  a  (Mmnnbial  tempest  when  Mrs.  Hopkin 
should  discover  that  such  an  important  secret  had 
not  been  entrusted  to  her. 

Bertha  went  to  her  own  sitting-room,  and  having 
entered  it  locked  the  door.  She  walked  about  for 
some  minutes,  and  then  sat  down  in  her  readings 
chair  and  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  although  there  was 
none  to  hear. 

''This  man  intends  to  propose  to  me  as  my  hus- 
band. I  felt  —  I  knew  he  would  do  so  from  tlie 
first  day  we  met.  I  have  not  been  annoyed  ]^y 
thinking  he  would  do  so,  but  now  that  the  proposal 
is  more  than  probable  I  am  alarmed,  and  uncertain 
as  to  the  answer  I  should  give  him.  To  live  the 
life  I  do  is  intolerable  —  impossible;  and  this  may 
be  an  escape  into  the  world  of  decent  people  and 
congenial  enjoyment.  What  shall  I  do?"  She  rose 
and  walked  again  about  the  room,  as  though  the 
conflict  of  her  thoughts  could  be  subdued  by  motion. 

Falkner  Lyle.  /.  7 
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After  a  time  she  paused  and  resumed  her  seat  and 
her  soliloquy.  "Can  I  love  this  man?  Do  I  even 
care  for  him  more  than  any  other  whom  I  have 
known  or  am  likely  to  know?  I  think  I  can  say 
'yes'  to  that  question  as  he  is  a  handsome  man; 
generous,  good-tempered,  and  well-placed  in  society 
—  all  in  his  favour.  What  wiU  he  expect  from  me 
as  his  wife?  He  will  desire  that  I  should  love  him. 
I  cannot  understand  the  feeling!  I  have  had  pre- 
ferences: not  always  enduring,  certainly;  I  can 
discern  the  good  and  evil  in  my  friends;  distinguish 
between  kindness  and  unkindness,  truth  and  deceit; 
I  prefer  the  nobler  qualities;  and  yet  I  am  never 
touched  with  what  I  understand  to  be  love.  Gould 
I  make  any  great  sacrifice  for  this  man?  Yes  —  if 
he  were  the  true  brave  fellow  I  think  him  I  could 
stand  by  him  through  all  changes.  Should  I  regret 
the  lessening  of  his  esteem?  Tes.  Of  his  admira- 
tion? No;  I  know  that  others  would  admire.  Could 
I  submit  to  his  guidance?  If  he  were  to  prove  very 
wise,  but  it  would  be  a  struggle,  even  then." 

She  rose  again  and  leaned  her  forehead,  as 
though  to  cool  it,  upon  the  marble  mantelpiece.  In 
this  position  she  continued  to  mutter  as  before. 

"If  he  should  discover  that  I  have  no  love  for 
him?  I  have  none  now,  and  yet  he  seeks  me.  I 
shall  be  the  same  as  I  am  now  —  as  I  have  always 
been  —  perhaps  more  to  him  —  for  him.  I  shall 
not  care  to  provoke  admiration  as  I  have  done,  not 
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always  without  mortification.  CLarles  Marston,  you 
had  your  Boland  for  your  Oliver,  I  trust.  What 
pat  him  into  my  mind  at  snch  a  time?  —  a  cox- 
comb!" 

Bertha's  reverie  ended.  Her  face  was  flushed 
and  her  lips  seemed  feverisL  Having  noticed  her 
appearance  in  the  glass,  she  put  on  her  bonnet, 
rang  for  the  page  who  usually  attended  her,  and 
went  out  for  a  walk. 

Bertha  had  not  gone  far  when  she  met  Mrs. 
Hopkin,  who  had  been  investing  in  a  codfish  at  an 
abated  price,  and  was  returning  home,  attended  by 
the  fishmonger's  boy  bearing  the  fish  on  a  tray,  in 
case,  as  Mrs.  Hopkin  told  Bertha  in  a  whisper  — 
"in  case  they  should  change  it"  —  it  was  such  a 
bargain.  Bertha  was  sufficiently  annoyed  at  the 
meeting  not  to  have  had  her  susceptibility  further 
outraged  as  it  was  by  Kosa  Marston  passing  in  the 
family  carriage  and  recognising  her  once  dear 
Bertha.  ' 

"That  old  fright  will  craze  me,"  thought  Bertha, 
as  she  walked  away  from  thrifty  Hopkin;  and  com- 
monplace as  the  adventure  was  it  had  an  influence 
in  deciding  Bertha  to  become  the  wife  of  Falkner 
Lyle,  should  he  propose  to  her. 

The  next  day,  when  Falkner  called  at  the 
Hopkins'  he  found  Bertha  alone.  There  was  an  un- 
accountable restraint  in  her  manner  towards  him 
which  he  could  not  understand,  unless  Hopkin  had 
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told  her  of  what  had  passed  between  them  and  she 
was  displeased  at  his  presumption.  Almost  desperate 
at  this  idea,  Ealkner,  in  a  few  passionate  words, 
declared  his  love,  and  was  delighted  not  to  be 
repelled. 

"You  are  a  bold  man,  Mr.  Lyle,  to  ask  me  to 
be  your  wife,"  said  Bertha,  in  a  voice  like  music, 
and  looking  more  beautiful  than  ever.  "You  must 
have  seen  what  a  wayward,  self-willed  creature  I 
am,  and  may  perhaps  continue  to  be." 

"I  would  not  have  you  unlike  what  you  are," 
replied  the  embarrassed  lover.  "The  faults  you 
name  are  almost  virtues,  and  love  will  make 
them  " 

But  why  repeat  all  the  foolish  things  that 
Ealkner  said?  Enough  to  record  that  he  became  so 
insensible  to  the  flight  of  time,  so  absorbed  in  the 
ecstasy  of  the  moment,  that  a  valuable  chronic 
patient  was  forgotten  to  be  visited,  and  became  in 
consequence  lost  to  the  practice  of  Messrs.  Fleming 
and  Lyle  for  ever! 

Six  months  after  this  exciting  interview,  Falkner 
Lyle  and  Bertha  Clare  were  made  man  and  wife. 
Old  Hopkin  came  out  splendidly  on  the  wedding 
day,  and  the  prodigality  of  the  breakfast  and  the 
after  doings  were  long  the  talk  of  the  invited  and 
the  neighbourhood.  Kopkin  would  have  had  his 
house  illuminated,  but  the  lamp  man  had  no  em- 
blematical designs  but  royal  crowns,  V^s  and  A^s 
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and  £'s,  and  it  was  decided  that  none  of  those  de- 
vices were  appropriately  emblematical  of  a  wedding. 
Mr.  Hopkin  was  desirous  to  discharge  his  fimctions 
as  a  guardian  to  the  uttermost,  and  he  was  abo 
anxious  to  supplement  some  extra  demonstration  of 
rejoicing  on  his  own  account  He  had  never  known 
how  much  he  disliked  Bertha  until  he  was  on  the 
point  of  resigning  her  —  had  never  known  how 
much  of  his  own  personal  comfort  had  been  sacri- 
ficed to  her  caprices  and  self-will  until  the  day  of 
emancipation  drew  nigh.  There  was  a  dance  in  the 
evening,  long  after  the  happy  pair  had  departed  for 
Buxton,  when  Mr.  Hopkin,  who  had  not  been  known 
to  dance  for  twenty  years,  wound  up  the  ball  (like 
the  immortal  Mr.  Fezziwig)  by  hauling  Mrs.  Hopkin 
through  the  mazes  of  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 

Falkner  Lyle  was  very  proud  of  his  beautifiil 
wife,  and  for  some  months  after  the  marriage  willingly 
indulged  her  in  her  love  of  society,  and  never  grew 
tired  of  receiving  congratulations  on  his  marital  good 
fortune.  At  the  end  of  this  time  Mr.  Fleming's  health 
required  a  change  to  a  warmer  climate  during  the 
approaching  winter,  and  the  full  weight  of  the  prac- 
tice therefore  devolved  upon  his  young  partner.  It 
was  on  account  of  this  probable  contingency  that 
Falkner  had  been  admitted  into  partnership,  and  he 
had  therefore  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  additional 
labour  and  anxiety  now  thrown  upon  him,  and  he 
accepted  both  cheerfully. 
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Not  SO  Bertha.  Falkner^s  time  was  necessarily 
less  at  his  own  disposal,  and  he  found  it  imperative, 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties,  to  restrict  the 
acceptance  of  friendly  invitations  to  his  own  family 
connexions. 

Bertha  accepted  this  necessity  with  moderate  pa- 
tience at  first,  but  she  had  never  learned  to  control 
her  inclinations,  and  the  task  of  doing  so  became 
moi^e  difficult  every  day. 

Falkner  tried  for  a  time  to  put  away  the  painful 
conviction  that  his  wife  had  noi  an  entL  sympathy 
with  him,  and  that  she  rather  rebelled  against  the 
limitations  of  visits  instead  of  striving  to  look  within 
her  own  home  for  the  comfort  of  domestic  enjoyment, 
and  by  so  doing  make  his  labours  lighter. 

There  was  no  doubt  at  last  that  she  desired  to 
exchange  his  companionship  for  that  of  the  crowd 
—  that  she  did  not  care  overmuch  to  wait  patiently 
for  the  coming  of  her  wearied  husband  —  head- 
wearied  —  and  when  a  few  words  of  sympathy  from 
her  would  have  been  a  better  restorative  for  him 
than  all  the  medicaments  to  be  found  in  the  Phar- 
macopoeia. Falkner  felt  this  conduct  bitterly,  but 
was  silent 

One  morning  at  breakfast.  Bertha  said  — 

"How  long  is  this  Mr.  Fleming  to  remain 
abroad?" 

"For  three  months  longer,  I  am  afraid.    His  im- 
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provement  is  veij  slow,  but,  I  trust,  certain,"  re> 
plied  Falkner. 

^'Tbree  months!"  exclaimed  Bertha,  **and  yon 
are  to  do  all  the  drudgery  of  the  practice  until  he 
returns?" 

''I  shall  have  to  attend  to  all  the  practice  — 
such  was  our  agreement,"  replied  Falkner. 

"Then  it's  very  provoking,  very,"  said  Bertha, 
petulantly.  "We  are  losing  all  our  most  agreeable 
friends,  and  I  don't  like  it." 

"Surely  not  all?"  asked  Falkner. 

"Well,  of  course  not  all;  your  people  are  all 
very  pleasant  and  that,  but  one  gets  tired  of  seeing 
the  same  faces  and  dresses,  and  hearing  the  same 
music  and  small-talk,"  answered  Bertha. 

"I  am  sorry  that  you  are  not  happy  with  such 
society,"  said  Falkner,  sadly. 

"I  should  be  happier  if  there  was  a  little  more 
variety  in  our  acquaintance.  Here  is  a  note  from 
the  Graysons  —  you  remember  how  pleased  we  were 
with  them  at  Buxton  —  inviting  us  for  next  Thurs- 
day, and  I  suppose  I  must  send  the  usual  card  of 
refusaL  I  wonder  the  ink  on  those  cards  don't  turn 
red  with  the  fibs  they  tell." 

"You  are  engaged,  are  you  not?"  asked  Falkner, 
quietly.     "You  are  engaged  with  me  —  at  home." 

"Don't  talk  such  nonsense  as  that,  Falkner,  don't. 
That's  a  mean  equivocation,  and  you  ought  to  be 
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ashamed  of  making  it  Hadn't  I  better  say  we  will 
accept?" 

"If  you  desire  to  do  so,  but  /  may  not  be  able 
to  keep  the  engagement,"  replied  Falkner. 

The  acceptance  was  sent,  and  Falkner  was  not 
able  to  leave  the  bedside  of  a  patient,  whose  life 
was  preserved  by  the  doctor's  persevering  attention 
and  assistance.  Falkner  wrote  to  Bertha,  telling 
her  he  could  not  be  home  for  some  hours  perhaps. 

When  he  did  return,  jaded  and  weary,  he  found 
that  his  wife  had  kept  the  engagement,  leaving  for 
him  a  scrap  of  paper  begging  him  to  follow  and 
bring  her  home.  Those  few  lines  made  him  very 
heartsick,  but  he  had  just  come  &om  the  successful 
performance  of  a  great  duty,  and  he  found  comfort 
in  remembering  the  cause  which  had  left  his  wife 
free  to  act  according  to  her  inclination. 

Mrs.  Falkner  Lyle  had  been  loudly  announced 
and  graciously  received  by  the  Graysons.  She  had 
sat  receiving  the  homage  of  every  eye  that  looked 
upon  her,  and  her  noble  bust  heaved  and  fell  with 
pleasurable  emotion.  It  quickened  slightly  in  its 
action  when  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Marston 
were  announced,  but  was  again  undisturbed  when 
her  dear  Mend  Rosa  and  brother  Charley  recognised 
and  addressed  her.  So  warm  was  the  greeting,  so 
delighted  was  the  expression  of  each  face,  that  no 
one  could  have  imagined  that  for  many  many  months 
there  had  been  a  social  iceberg  between  them. 
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Charles  Marston  was  glad  to  be  so  received,  for, 
strange  as  it  may  aeem,  no  man  likes  to  be  cut  bj 
a  pretty  woman.  Whatever  pain  Bertha  may  have 
inflicted  on  the  young  soldier  and  his  fond  sister, 
wa8  amply  compensated  by  her  affability  to  the  one 
and  her  almost  tenderness  to  the  other. 

"Your  husband  is  here,  I  suppose?"  asked  Rosa. 
"No,   dear.     I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  detained 
with  a  most  important  case;  but  I  hope  he  will  be 
here  to  take  me  home.^' 

"You  are  looking  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
Bertha;  and  I  am  so  glad  to  have  met  you.  We 
must  not  be  such  strangers  to  each  other  for  the 
future,"  said  Rosa. 

"No,   dear.     I  shall  be  most  delighted  to  have 

your  companionship,   for  a  doctor^s  wife  has  but  a 

lonely  time  of  it,  I  can  assure  you,"  replied  Bertha. 

"Well,  I  suppose  Mr.  Lyle  must  be  away  from 

home  a  great  deal?"  said  Rosa. 

"Yes  —  a  very  great  deal,"  replied  Bertha;  "and 
Mr.  Lyle  is  such  a  Darby  of  a  husband,  that  he 
won't  let  his  poor  Joan  visit  without  him.  But  I 
must  cure  him  of  that,"  she  added  half  aloud. 

Mr.  Marston  now  claimed  Bertha  for  a  dance, 
and  when  it  was  over  Master  Charley  gave  a  little 
sigh  —  he  couldn't  help  doing  so.  He  was  lucky 
enough  to  take  Bertha  down  to  supper,  and  his  first 
question  was  — 

"Is  your  husband  here?" 
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"Not  at  present/'  replied  Bertha.  "Ours  is  a 
horrid  profession  —  we  are  doctors,  you  know." 

"Yes,  so  I  heard.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Lyle  but 
once  —  at  that  precious  picnic,  when  I  behaved  so 
badly;  I  should  not  know  him  again,  I  fancy." 

"Your  eyesight  must  be  good  if  you  could,  con- 
sidering that  you  never  approached  the  poor  Dear- 
porters  within  speaking  distance." 

"Oh,  do  you  remember  that?"  said  Master  Charley. 
"Well,  I  thought  you  hadn't  looked  at  me,  or  known 
I  was  there." 

"I  see  many  things  which  I  never  mention,"  said 
Bertha.  "Get  me  some  jelly,  if  you  please,  and  Til 
take  some  champagne."  Charley  executed  both  com- 
missions with  readiness,  and  the  supper  over,  dancing 
was  resumed.  Bertha  had  just  finished  a  waltz  with 
—  yes!  it  was  with  Master  Charley,  when  the  weary 
Falkner  entered  the  room.  Mr.  Marston  was  about 
to  take  Rosa  home,  as  she  was  not  well,  and  the 
nonsensical  nothings  he  was  saying  at  parting  to 
Mrs.  Lyle  were  being  laughed  at  as  though  they 
were  the  best  things  a  wife  could  hear. 

When  Mr.  Marston  turned  away,  Bertha  drew  up 
her  fine  form,  and  a  ray  of  pleasure  played  upon 
her  face  as  she  thought —  "Conceited  puppy!  You 
escape  from  me?  I  could  lead  you  where  I  would, 
if  it  so  pleased  me." 

Falkner   interrupted   his   wife's   meditations  by 
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sitting  down  at  her  side,  and,  after  a  brief  stay, 
they  went  home. 

Before  Falkner  could  undress,  a  ring  at  the 
night-bell  told  of  more  work  to  be  done.  It  was 
Mr.  Grace,  the  assistant,  who  had  rung,  as  he  had 
a  case  of  importance  under  his  charge,  and  was 
anxious  for  the  opinion  of  his  principal.  Falkner 
returned  to  his  dressing-room  and  put  on  his  usual 
dress. 

"What,  going  out  again,  Falkner,*^  said  his  wife, 
"at  this  time  of  night?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  replied  Falkner.  "Our  duties  are 
never  done,  and  Mr.  Grace  is  anxious  about  his 
patient." 

"One  of  Mr.  Grace's  patients  —  why,  some  poor 
person,  I  suppose?"  asked  Bertha. 

"Yes,  and  whose  health,  therefore,  is  of  more 
consequence  than  a  rich  one's,"  replied  Falkner. 
"Good  night,  dear,"  and  he  kissed  his  beautiful 
Bertha,  who  might  have  seen  a  twitching  motion 
about  her  husband's  lip  had  she  looked  with  more 
wifely  eyes. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  the  doctor  returned, 
and  not  wishing  to  disturb  his  sleeping  wife  he 
partly  undressed  and  laid  himself  upon  a  couch  in 
his  dressing-room.  Fairly  exhausted,  he  fell  into 
a  deep  sleep  until  aroused  by  his  servant  at  the 
usual  hour  for  rising.  Falkner  appeared  more  worn, 
more  depressed  than  even  the  loss  of  sleep  and  the 
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previous  day^s  professional  anxi/dties  should  have 
produced,  when  he  sat  down  to  his  solitary  break- 
fast More  than  one  heavy  sigh  escaped  him  as  he 
saw,  nearly  for  the  first  time,  the  little  cloud 
coming  on,  which  was,  perhaps,  to  darken  his 
future.  Yet  Bertha  was  still  beautiful  —  more 
beautiful  indeed,  now  that  she  had  arrived  at  the 
maturity  of  womanhood;  but  there  was  a  conscious- 
ness of  some  great  want  unsatisfied,  a  dread  of 
some  great  calamity  to  come. 

When  husband  and  wife  met  at  dinner,  there 
was  little  said  by  either  for  some  time,  as  Bertha 
interpreted  Falkner^s  despondency  to  be  a  silent 
censure  of  her  conduct  on  the  preceding  evening. 
It  was  not  in  her  nature  to  endure  meekly  any 
interference  with  her  desires  or  caprices,  and 
she  therefore  resolved  to  bring  her  husband  to 
confession,  and  then  to  a  knowledge  of  her  own 
independence. 

"We'd  a  delightful  evening  at  the  Graysons," 
she  said;  "you  ought  to  have  come  earlier." 

**It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  came  at  all,"  re- 
plied Falkner,  seriously. 

"I  am  glad  I  went,"  contimied  Bertha.  "I  met 
some  very  pleasant  people,  and  my  dear  old  friend, 
Kosa  Marston,"  —  adding,  after  a  pause,  "and  her 
brother." 

"You  were  waltzing  with  him  when  I  entered 
the  room,"  said  Falkner. 
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''Ah!  yes;  you  came  to  me  just  after  he  had 
left  with  Eosa  —  what's  the  matter,  Falkner? 
You  have  some  sillj  fancy  in  your  head  that's  annoy- 
ing you.  Surely  not  my  waltzing  with  such  an  old 
acquamtance  as  Mr.  Marston?"  asked  Bertha. 

"Not  exactly  that,"  replied  Falkner,  "though  I 
would  rather  that  my  wife  waltzed  with  her  husband.'* 

"When  he  was  not  there  to  waltz  with?" 

"Because  he  could  not  be  there,  and  had  told 
you  so,"  said  Falkner. 

"Then  you  should  have  been  better  pleased  that 
I  had  kept  our  engagement,"  replied  Bertha.  "I 
might  as  well  Ibe  with  the  Hopkins  again  if  I  am  to 
remain  mewed  up  here  and  never  go  out  except 
when  we  can  go  together.  Perhaps  you  would  wish 
to  play  the  Grand  Turk,  my  dear?" 

"No;  I  would  desire  only  that  we  should  act 
towards  each  other  as  true  husband  and  wife  should 
do.  Bertha,  and  to  do  that  we  should  share  each 
other's  cares — e^-ch  other's  pleasures,"  said  Falkner, 
with  sadness  in  his  face. 

"I  do  believe  you  are  serious!  —  that  you  are 
annoyed  at  my  going  to  the  Graysons  —  are  you?" 
asked  Bertha. 

"I  am.  I  think  you  acted  inconsiderately  to- 
wards me  —  knowing  how  I  had  been  employed; 
and  the  scrap  of  paper  you  left  with  your  request 
that  I  should  follow  you  gave  me  more  pain  than  I 
have  felt  for  years." 
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"Oh,  nonsense,  Falkner.  —  I  am  sure  there  was 
nothing  improper  in  what  I  wrote,  nothing  un- 
reasonable in  what  I  did,  and  I  am  afraid  our 
married  life  will  not  be  as  pleasant  as  it  has  been 
if  you  become  selfish  and  exacting/'  Bertha  rose 
as  she  said  this,  and  moved  towards  the  door  of 
the  dining-room.  —  "I  hate  a  quarrel,  and  we  seem 
to  be  approaching  one.  Don't  let  us  act  like  a 
silly  boy  and  girl.  I  claim  to  have  control  over 
my  own  actions,  and  I  shall  for  the  future  culti- 
vate those  friendships  which  are  agreeable  to  me. 
When  you  have  finished  your  wine  come  upstairs 
like  a  good  old  fellow,  and  I'll  beat  you  again  at  chess." 

When  Bertha  had  left  the  room  the  little  cloud 
increased  and  increased,  until  it  covered  with  its 
deep  shadow  all  the  household  gods  which  Falkner 
had  set  up. 

There  was  no  relenting  in  the  unloving  woman, 
and  as  her  husband  ceased  to  remonstrate  again  with 
words,  Bertha  indulged  her  self-will  to  the  utmost, 
and  her  private  brougham  was  heard  stopping  at 
her  door  long  after  midnight  generally  three  or  four 
times  a  week. 

As  Mrs.  Lyle  had  been  introduced  by  the  Mars- 
tons  to  many  of  their  friends,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  umwhile  admirer  at  Dearport  met  the  Belle 
of  the  Beach,  or  that,  meeting  —  he  being  the 
brother  of  Bertha's  dearest  friend  —  there  was  more 
freedom  in  their  intercourse  than  there  would  have 
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been  had  they   only  acknowledged  the  casual  ac- 
quaintance of  a  baU  room. 

Falkner  continued  to  confine  his  visits  to  those 
friends  whom  he  had  originally  selected,  and  was 
never  seen  in  the  Marston  set,  and  it  was  not  very 
much  to  the  discredit  of  Miss  FitzBryant  that  she 
started  a  little  scandal  of  her  own  which  reflected 
upon  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Lyle.  Miss  FitzBryant,  a 
patient  of  Falkner's,  had  been  seriously  compro- 
mised many  years  before,  but  by  the  good  nature 
or  indifference  of  her  friends  had  been  allowed  to 
creep  back  into  society.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
Magdalen  became  a  self-constituted  she-dragon, 
gnawing  the  golden  apples,  or  reputations,  of  her 
entire  connexion.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty  that  she  had  spoken  of  Mrs. 
Lyle  to  her  husband,  the  doctor,  and  having  praised 
her  beauty  to  the  skies,  "brought  the  angel  down" 
by  some  dark  revelations  of  a  scandal,  which  had 
reference  to  certain  flirtations  with  Charles  Marston. 

Vague,  ridiculous  as  those  insinuations  were, 
Falkner  could  not  dismiss  them  from  his  mind,  and 
as  they  took  form  and  colour  he  resolved  to  speak 
to  Bertha,  if  only  to  warn  her  of  the  impressions 
she  was  creating  in  that  society  which  she  coveted 
80  much.  With  great  gentleness,  with  unaffected  as- 
surance of  his  disbelief  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  sur- 
mises of  her  accuser,  Falkner  told  Bertha  what  he 
had  heard.  The  beautiM  face  which  he  had  admired. 
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"  not  wisely  but  too  well ,"  became  almost  terrible 
by  the  indignation  which  was  expressed  by  the 
flashing  eyes,  the  compressed  mouth,  the  reddened 
cheeks,  the  quick  beating  of  her  angry  heart. 
When  she  spoke,  it  was  to  utter  the  wildest  invec- 
tive against  the  miserable  woman  who  sought  to 
palliate  her  own  fault  by  attributing  guilt  to  others 
—  well,  if  not  guilt,  at  least  a  reprehensible  folly, 
almost  as  damaging  to  her  good  name. 

"And  you,  Falkner  —  you  to  be  my  informant! 
How  dare  you  suspect  me?" 

"On  the  contrary,  I  have  expressed  my  convic- 
tion of  your  innocence,"  replied  Falkner,  as  calmly 
as  he  could.  "I  am  jealous  of  your  good  name  — 
my  own." 

"Jealous  of  my  good  name!"  said  Bertha,  her 
lip  quivering  with  passion.  You  have  no  right 
to  suppose  it  to  be  in  danger  from  any  act  of  mine. 
If  I  had  believed  you  capable  of  this  weakness  I 
would  not  have  married  you.  A  jealous  man 
is  a  fool,  and  would  be  a  domestic  tyrant  if  he 
could." 

"I  am  not  jealous,"  replied  Falkner,  growing 
angry  also;  "and  I  have  shown  you  the  utmost  con- 
sideration in  my  power  —  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  my 
own  comfort." 

"You  have  consulted  your  own  convenience,  as 
I  have  mine,"  said  Bertha,  "and  as  we  have  to  live 
together,  we  had  better  continue  to  do  so." 
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"No,"  replied  Falkner;  "I  protest  against  a  con- 
tmnance  of  the  independent  course  you  have  assumed. 
I  shall  require  to  be  considered  —  that  you  only 
visit  when  I  can  visit  —  and  that  you  are  seen  less 
with  the  Marstons." 

"What?  Tou  can  play  the  domestic  tyrant 
then,  husband?"  said  Bertha,  bitterly.  "What  if  I 
rebel?" 

"You  have  done  so,"  answered  Falkner. 

"If  what  I  have  done  is  rebellion,  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  have  uneasy  lives,  Mr.  Lyle,"  continued 
Bertha.  "I  deny  your  right  to  control  my  actions 
80  long  as  they  are  not  justly  censurable  —  and 
they  have  not  been  so,  despite  what  you  have  heard 
from  that  wicked  old  Magdalen.  However,  the  sub- 
ject of  that  scandal  will  soon  be  removed  —  Mr. 
Maiston  leayes  England  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Have  you  anything  more  to  say,  Falkner?" 

"No,  not  at  present,"  replied  Falkner,  in  a  low, 
husky  voice. 

BerjQia  said  no  more,  but  left  the  room,  her 
beSuHSal  face  darkened  by  anger,  if  by  no  more 
janefol  feeling  towards  her  husband. 

This  quarrel  was  the  beginning  of  the  inter- 
necine wars  which  may  have  been  foreseen  as  likely 
to  axise  firom  the  union  of  hands  and  not  hearts  — 
of  marriage  without  that  love  which  endures  and 
sacrifices  much  to  make  up  the  greatest  blessing  of 
our  lives  —  a  home  in  all  its  fulness. 

'    Falkner  Lyle.  I,  8 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Domestic  Strife,  which  has  the  usaal  Ending  —  Mr.  Bumps  is  taken 
to  Greenwich ,  and  then  Into  Ooancil. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  Bertha  had  given 
birth  to  a  daughter  —  a  fragile  thing  at  first,  but 
by  the  care  of  Falkner  it  grew  in  strength.  Poor 
babe!  It  brought  more  strife  into  its  parents*  home, 
as  Bertha  insisted  upon  delegating  her  duties  as  a 
mother  to  another,  and  Falkner  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  that  cruel  fashion  —  that  great  injustice  to 
mothers  and  children,  be  they  rich  or  poor. 

0  Bertha!  Bertha!  lovely  as  yoil  have  ever 
seemed  to  your  husband's  eyes,  you  would  have 
been  a  hundred  times  more  beautiM  o^jscharging 
your  first  and  honest  duty,  sharing  your  We  with 
the  most  helpless  of  created  things.  The^bwrter 
to  much  loss  who  exchange  for  any  other  pleas^ff© 
a  mother's  sacred  privilege,  whilst  they  too  generally 
tempt  to  the  commission  of  great  wrong  those  who< 
for  a  little  gain,  rob  their  own  offspring  of  its  birth- " 
right.  And  when  Falkner  gave  up  the  contest  wit 
his  wife  he  only  yielded  to  that  terrible  necessity 
a  choice  between  two  evils. 

Mr.   Fleming  returned  to  England,    his  healt 
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perfectly  restored,  and  he  was  distressed  to  observe 
a  marked  change  in  his  young  partner,  which  he 
attributed  to  over-exertion  in  the  discharge  of  the 
increased  dnties  which  had  devolved  upon  him. 
When,  however,  Mr.  Fleming  spoke  to  Falkner  upon 
the  subject,  thanking  him  for  the  relaxation  he  had 
enabled  him  to  obtain,  and  £rom  which  so  much 
good  had  come,  he  was  surprised  at  the  manner  in 
which  his  acknowledgments  were  received,  and  at 
the  mental  distress  evidently  oppressing  his  friend 
and  coadjutor.  Mr.  Fleming  forbore  to  press  for  an 
explanation,  but  he  could  not  help  showing  the 
sympathy  he  felt  Falkner  perceived  this,  and  after 
a  morning  of  angry  altercation  at  home,  he  resolved 
to  confide  to  his  partner  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
disquietude  he  could  not  conceal.  It  was  a  sad  re- 
velation for  the  one  to  make  and  the  other  to  hear, 
and  when  ended  the  remedy  for  the  evils  which 
existed  appeared  to  be  very  difficult  to  determine. 

"You  have  grieved  me  greatly  by  what  you 
have  said,  and  I  hardly  know  how  to  advise  you. 
My  own  married  life  has  been  so  unlike  yours 
that  my  experience  suggests  nothing,"  said  Mr. 
Fleming. 

"I  did  not  expect  otherwise,"  replied  Falkner; 
"but  it  is  a  relief  to  me  to  have  been  able  to  speak 
to  some  one  —  to  you  particularly." 

"What  if  you  were  to  relax  a  little,  and  share 

her  visiting?"  asked  Mr.  Fleming. 

8* 
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"I  have  done  so  in  a  degree/'  replied  Falkner. 
"We  have  had  parties  at  home,  and  I  have  gone 
out  when  I  would  have  given  much  to  have  been 
spared  the  discomfort  of  doing  so.  The  disease  is 
deeper  than  mere  pleasure  seeking." 

"I  trust  you  do  not  suspect " 

"No."  Falkner  paused.  "I  suspect  no  crimi- 
nality, but  I  am  almost  certain  that  she  is  seeking 
the  attentions  of  others,  and  is  not  restrained  by 
any  love  for  me." 

"You  must  not  think  that,"  said  Mr.  Fleming, 
taking  Falkner's  hand.  "She  is  young,  and  has 
been  so  long  out  of  society  —  so  much  indulged. 
After  a  time  she  may,  nay,  will,  look  to  her  home 
for  enjoyment" 

"Never,  Fleming,  never!"  cried  Falkner,  in 
a  tone  of  anguish.  "She  is  a  cold,  heartless 
woman,  untouched  by  kindness,  uncontrollable 
every  way.  Even  her  child  has  scarcely  a  hold 
upon  her." 

"No  —  no.     Be  calmer . " 

>"I  am  nearly  desperate,  Fleming,"  continued 
Falkner,  hiding  his  face  with  his  hands.  "What 
influence  I  ever  had  with  her  is  gone.  She  does 
not  care  to  disguise  from  me  how  utterly  indifferent 
I  am  to  her  and  she  to  me.  She  insults  me  daily 
by  her  calm,  cold  irony  and  manner;  and  when  I 
am  stung  into  retaliation  she  hears  me  to  an  end, 
and  then  maintains  a  contemptuous  silence." 
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"Do  you  think  if  any  one  were  to  point  out 
to  her  th6  probable  consequences  of  her  con- 
duct  " 

"I  have  done  so,"  interrupted  Falkner;  "only 
this  morning,  I  —  I  almost  spoke  of  a  separation 
—  I  spoke  of  it  as  a  possibility,  and  she  replied  - — 
*Why,  are  we  not  separated  now?  What  have  we 
in  common?  True,  you  have  tried  to  force  me  to 
accept  your  notions  of  life,  and  I  have  resisted,  and 
intend  to  do  so."  I  asked  her  to  recal  what  she 
had  said  —  she  refused.  'But  for  the  scandal,*  she 
said,  'of  a  formal  separation,  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
the  better  course  for  both.  She  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  exposure.  It  was  more  convenient  perhaps  to 
live  together.  Certainly  better  to  come  to  some  un- 
derstanding to  live  in  peace.'" 

"And  what  answer  did  you  make?"  asked 
Fleming. 

"None.  I  then  determined  to  come  to  you, 
and  acquaint  you  with  my  miserable  condition. 
What  shall  I  do?  Shall  I  leave  her?"  asked 
Falkner. 

Mr.  Fleming  shook  his  head  gravely  before  he 
spoke. 

"No,  my  poor  friend  —  you  must  not  ask  me 
to  answer  your  question.  He  undertakes  a  thankless 
task  who  strives  to  keep  peace  in  disturbed  house- 
holds. '  He  assumes  the  most  painful  responsibilities 
of  a  jtdge  who  ventures  to  give  judgment  between 
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man  and  wife,  and  I  decline,  as  I  have  done  before, 

to  do  80." 

"It  was  not  fair  to  ask  yon  sncb  a  question;  I 
must  decide  for  myself" 

"Yes,"  replied  Fleming;  "but  I  may  offer  one 
course  for  your  adoption." 

"I  will  try  any  means  to  save  us  both  from  the 
dreadful  alternative  of  separation." 

"Write  to  her,"  said  Fleming;  "write  to  your 
wife  all  that  you  have  told  to  me.  Write  calmly, 
lovingly,  if  you  can.  You  have  a  child  now  to 
plead  for  peace  between  you  —  and  who  knows  but 
that,  away  from  the  irritation  of  a  controversy,  her 
heart  may  be  touched,  and  a  better  future  for  both 
of  you  be  resolved  upon?" 

There  was  so  much  that  was  reasonable  in  the 
suggestion  that  Falkner  promised  to  adopt  it,  al- 
though he  did  not  believe  that  good  would  come  of 
it.  However,  the  letter  should  be  sent.  The  dis- 
agreement of  the  morning  had  been  so  fierce  and 
unpleasant  that  Falkner  had  left  word  with  a  servant 
that  he  should  not  dine  at  home,  and  he  was  ponder- 
ing how  to  dispose  of  himself  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  when  who  should  present  himself  but  old  Mr. 
Bumps,,  become  once  more  a  free  man  for  a  few 
weeks.  There  was  something  startling  in  this  un- 
expected advent  of  his  old  tutor  Falkner  felt,  al- 
though he  could  not  define  wherefore,  until  he  con- 
nected Mr.  Bumps  with  his  first  meeting  with  Bertha, 
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m  tke  loYY  pKsa^rcs  i^  kk  lili^:  «»)  it 
«r  s»  before  Falkner  ooold  reiwm  iW 
«f  Mr.  BvHips  and  say  Imw  |;l«d  ke  vns 
to  see  koL 

''I  dwiBglu  pM  vmdd  be  pleftsed,"*  n^pKt^  Mr 
BvBpft.  ^I  cmDcd  ml  joor  private  naskleuet^  im 
mj  way  bilker,  on  tke  ckanoe  of  fiodiuj^  you  at 

^Ab,  no;  I  was  not  al  kome/^  replied  Falkner^ 


"Ko;  neidier  was  Mis.  Lyie.  I  saw  ker  gel  into 
a  fatoDgkam  al  ike  door  —  a  brougkam  witb  a  yomii^ 
lady  and  gentleman." 

"I  can^t  guess  wko  tkey  were,"  replied  Falkiier, 

^^As  I  got  nearer  I  beard  tbe  young  gentleman 
Older  tbe  coachman  to  drive  to  Richmond,  to  the 
something  or  other,"  said  Mr.  Bumps. 

''The  Star  and  Garter?"  asked  Falkner,  curiously. 

"Yes — yes  —  that  was  it — the  Star  and  Garter," 
answered  Bumps. 

"That's  strange,"  muttered  Falkner.  "She  did 
not  tell  me  of  any  engagement  —  yet  perhaps  1 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  that"  He  stopped  in 
his  walk  for  a. moment  or  two,  and  then  said  more 
audibly,  "It's  early  enough  in  the  afternoon  —  what 
say  you?    Shall  we  run  down  to  Richmond?" 

"As  you  please." 
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"And  yet,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  will  not  do 
that,"  said  Falkner,  again  stopping  and  looking 
vacantly  into  his  tutor's  face.  "That  would  seem 
like  watching  her.  No  —  we  will  go  to  Greenwich, 
old  boy,  and  have  a  little  dinner  at  Quartermaine's. 
I  have  not  had  a  holiday  for  some  time.'' 

Mr.  Bumps  was  quite  at  the  disposal  of  his  old 
pupil,  and  the  two  started  for  Greenwich.  During 
their  dinner,  and  afterwards  as  they  sat  over  their 
good  wine,  Falkner  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  re- 
calling the  old  times  at  The  Cedars  —  old  school- 
fellows, and  at  last,  an  old  love. 

"What,  you  haven't  forgotten  pretty  Ethel?" 
said  Mr.  Bumps.  "I  hardly  think  Mrs.  Lyle  would 
be  pleased  at  such  an  enduring  recollection  did  she 
know  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Bumps,  washing  down  his  ob- 
servation with  an  excellent  glass  of  claret. 

"Mrs.  Lyle  would  be  perfectly  indifferent  if  she 
knew  I  had  had  a  dozen  engagements;  she  is  not 
so  sympathetic,"  replied  Falkner,  with  a  slight  sneer 
on  his  lip. 

"Hallol  hallo!  Falkner,  I  don't  like  to  hear  you 
say  that,"  observed  Mr.  Bumps.  "It  is  young  days 
for  you  and  your  wife  to  talk  of  indifference." 

"Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  considered  premature,'* 
replied  Falkner;  "but  I  am  afraid  my  powers  of 
pleasing  are  not  very  enduring." 

"Bad  boy  to  say  that!"  said  Bumps,  blinking 
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over  the  brim  of  his  glass.  ''Like  this  good  wine  — 
age  improves  them.'* 

'^Gome,  no  compliments  between  ns,"  replied 
Falkner,  rather  gravely.  '^I  know  my  fanlts;  but 
one,  I  fancy,  will  be  corrected  for  the  rest  of  my 
life." 

"What  is  that?"  asked  Mr.  Bumps,  feeling  a  little 
rebuked. 

"Falling  in  love  with  beauty,  and  only  beauty." 
Mr.  Bumps  pushed  back  his  chair  and  looked  earnestly 
at  Falkner  as  he  spoke  on.  "I  have  committed  that 
folly  more  than  once  in  my  life,  old  friend;  once 
when  Ethel  Meriton  made  me  the  most  wretched 
little  fellow  without  whiskers  that  ever  lived,  I  be- 
lieve, for  a  time." 

"A  short  time,"  said  Bumps,  smiling. 

"Yes  —  I  own  for  a  short  time;  but  I  am  sur- 
prised how  often  I  find  myself  thinking  of  her  pretty 
face,  and  investing  it  still  with  all  the  goodness  I 
imagined  associated  with  it  six  years  ago."  Falkner 
filled  a  bumper  and  drank  it  o£P,  and  Mr.  Bumps 
imitated  the  operation.  "I  then  met  with  beauti^l 
Bertha  Clare.  Beautiful  Bertha  Clare  and  her  fas< 
cination  mastered  me.  My  reason  must  have  been 
deadened.  All  my  faculties  must  have  been  spell- 
bound.   I  was  fascinated  —  there  is  no  other  word." 

The  wine  was  powerful,  the  brain  weakened 
from  work  and  sufiPering;  so  the  long -concealed 
sorrow  was  betrayed  at  last.     Mr.  Bumps  drank  no 
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more  wine,  but  sat  listening  to  his  pupil  —  his 
friend  —  declaim  against  the  cold  unloving  woman 
he  had  made  his  wife. 

*^I  know  her  at  last,  old  friend,^*  said  Falkner, 
his  voice  thick  and  low.  "I  know  her  to  be  as  in- 
capable of  love  —  of  pity  —  as  though  she  were 
a  marble  woman  —  some  beautiful  creation  of  an 
inspired  sculptor.  She  has  neither  passion  nor  feel- 
ing, and  the  deceived  fools  who  minister  to  her 
vanity  are  as  much  despised  and  uncared-for  as 
I  am." 

^^I  would  not  have  heard  this  for  a  thousand 
pounds  —  and  I  am  very  poor,"  said  Mr.  Bumps. 

*^You  have  only  heard  it  a  few  days  sooner  than 
I  had  intended,  for  —  let  me  fill  your  glass."  Falkner 
emptied  the  bottle,  and  ordered  a  fresh  supply  before 
he  proceeded.  "I  have  consulted  with  my  partner 
upon  the  course  I  should  take.  He  very  properly 
declines  to  advise  me  to  act  as  I  know  he  thinks  I 
should  act.  He  has  suggested,  however,  that  I  should 
write  to  my  wife.  I  shall  do  so.  She  will  tear  the 
letter  before  my  face  and  sneer  at  me.  My  friend  *' 
—  Falkner  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  tutor's  arm  — 
"my  friend,  I  should  be  afraid  of  that  woman  if  she 
were  capable  of  love.  She  could  be  a  Borgia,  to 
gratify  an  inclination." 

"Why  not  leave  her?"  asked  Mr.  Bumps. 

"Ah!  there  spoke  the  friend  that  Fleming  would 
not  be.    One  only  cause  has  made  me  hesitate.    We 
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have  a  child  —  a  child  which  I  have  unwisely  — 
cruelly,  perhaps  —  saved  from  dying."  Falkner 
pressed  his  closed  hand  upon  his  forehead,  whilst 
Mr.  Bumps  replied  — 

"Why  should  the  child  be  a  difficulty?  Mrs. 
Lyle  » —  if  she  is  what  you  describe  her  —  would 
readily  part  with  the  child." 

"No,  I  don't  think  that,"  replied  Falkner;  "for 
though  I  do  not  believe  she  has  a  true  mother's  love 
—  I  speak  because  I  have  seen  her  conduct  —  yet 
she  has  the  instinct  of  a  mother,  and  would  cling  to 
her  young.  I  trust  she  would  do  so  —  I  trust  that 
she  would  care  for  her  child,  and  that  that  one 
softening  influence  may  in  time  leaven  her  whole 
nature." 

Poor  Falkner  again  pressed  a  closed  hand  against 
his  forehead,  whilst  his  friend  and  tutor  clasped  the 
other  between  his  own. 

"My  poor*  boy!  your  trial  is  a  hard  one,  but 
keep  the  brave  heart  you  have  always  shown,  and 
do  not  crouch  into  comers  as  I  did  —  coward  that 
I  was!  Ton  said  you  had  thought  of  me  in  your 
sorrow  —  what  can  I  do?  —  what  can  I  do?" 

"You  shall  know  in  good  time,  my  friend  — 
not  now.  The  wine  —  the  —  I  am  not  cool  enough 
to  make  myself  understood,  but  I  have  a  project  in 
my  mind  —  should  all  come  to  a  wreck  —  which 
will  require  your  friendly  aid  to  carry  through.  I  will 
trust  no  one  but  you  and  my  partner  Fleming." 
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The  two  Mends  left  the  tavern;  and  if  Falkner^s 
steps  were  unsteady,  if  his  words  clogged  his  voice, 
and  his  laugh  were  louder  than  decorous,  the  good 
wine  had  only  done  the  good  work  it  was  intended 
to  do,  and  made  glad  for  a  time  the  aching  heart 
of  a  kindly  man. 

Mrs.  Lyle  had  returned  and  gone  to  bed  before 
Falkner  reached  home.  The  exhilarating  effect  of 
the  wine  had  passed  away,  and  he  sat  long  past 
midnight  in  his  room  meditating,  and  writing  the 
letter  to  his  wife.  He  felt  it  was  labour  lost  Ah! 
lovers  labour  he  would  have  named  it  if  he  could 
have  deceived  himself. 

When  husband  and  wife  met  at  breakfast  their 
greeting  of  each  other,  though  reserved,  was  less  so 
than  it  had  been  of  late.  Falkner,  impressed  no 
doubt  with  the  appeal  he  was  about  to  make  for 
peace  —  Bertha  desirous  to  conciliate  an  expected 
remonstrance  for  the  yesterday's  excursion  which  she 
had  not  mentioned  to  her  husband. 

"You  were  home  late,  were  you  not?"  asked 
Bertha. 

"Yes,  I  met  my  old  tutor  and  friend,  Mr.  Bumps. 
I  took  him  to  Greenwich." 

"Indeed!"  Bertha  paused.  Why  was  she  not 
equally  communicative?  Falkner  would  at  one  time 
have  been  vexed  at  her  reticence.  He  was  pleased 
now  that  he  knew  where  she  had  been,  and  would 
tell  her  so  if  she  continued  silent  upon  the  subject. 
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"You  did  not  dine  at  home?"  said  Falkner,  half 
inquiringly. 

"No;  some  friends  called,  and  I  went  out  with 
them  to  dinner."     Bertha  paused. 

"At  Richmond,  I  believe,"  said  Falkner,  as  be- 
fore. 

"Yes,  at  Richmond,"  replied  Bertha,  opening 
her  large  dark  eyes  to  the  full.  "Who  told  you 
that?" 

"One  of  your  party  was  heard  to  give  the  driver 
orders  for  Richmond." 

"Which  of  my  servants  acts  as  spy  upon  me?" 
asked  Bertha,  rising.     "Which,  sir?" 

Falkner  replied  very  calmly,  and  without  quitting 
his  chair — 

"Your  question  implies  a  meanness  upon  my 
part  of  which,  X  believe,  all  but  you  would  think 
me  incapable.  My  informant  was  no  servant,  and 
I  shall  not  tell  you  horn,  whom  I  received  my  in- 
formation." 

Bertha  adopted  her  usual  mode  of  expressing  her 
contempt  for  Falkner^s  opinions  and  remonstrances 
by  leaving  the  room. 

The  brougham  —  the  professional  brougham  — 
arriving,  Falkner  proceeded  to  make  his  morning 
round.  Among  his  patients  on  his  list  was  Miss 
FitzBryant,  whose  susceptibility  to  rheumatism  made 
her  a  frequent  patient  of  Messrs.  Fleming  and  Lyle. 
She  had  sent  her  servant  early  in  the  morning  with 
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a  note  to  request  that  she  might  be  visited,  less,  it 
would  appear,  to  obtain  relief  from  the  skill  of  the 
doctor,  than  to  make  a  small  domestic  tiff,  as  she 
thought,  between  him  and  hiB  wife.  She  little 
imagined  what  an  avalanche  of  obloquy  she  was 
bringing  down  upon  her  silly  mischievous  head. 

"Oh  dear,  Mr.  Lyle,  how  kind  of  you  to  come 
so  early,^*  she  said,  as  Falkner  entered  the  room. 

"My  usual  hour  of  calling,"  replied  Falkner. 

"Ah,  yes,  ordinarily.  Tes,  but  I  should  have 
thought,  after  such  a  day  as  you  had  at  Richmond 
yesterday,  you  would  have  been  fatigued,  to  say  the 
least  of  it;  it  is  so  tiring,  dancing  on  carpet  this 
weather." 

"I  was  not  at  Richmond,  my  dear  madam,"  re- 
plied Falkner,  colouring  slightly. 

"Not  there!  Why,  Mrs.  Lyle  was  the  life  of 
the  party,"  said  Miss  FitzBryant,  adding,  "Oh,  Fd 
quite  forgotten.  You  are  so  much  in  request  that 
poor  Mrs.  Lyle  has  to  do  all  the  visiting  totde  setde. 
But  of  course  you  know  the  occasion  of  the  party, 
and  who  were  there?" 

"Well,  I  am  compelled  to  confess  ignorance  of 
the  occasion  and  the  visitors,"  replied  Falkner,  feel- 
ing a  strong  desire  to  know  aU. 

"Oh,  indeed!  But  you  are  so  devoted  to  your 
profession,"  said  Miss  FitzBryant  "Young  Marston, 
having  obtained  his  lieutenancy,  is  ordered  to  India, 
and  this  party  was  arranged  to  bid  him,  as  it  were. 
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good-bye.  Confined  to  bis  closest  and  dearest  friends 
—  even  I  was  not  asked;  bnt  a  friend  of  mine 
dined  in  an  adjoiniiig  room,  and  called  on  me  on 
her  way  borne  last  nigbt.  Sbe  was  qtiite  fnll  of  it 
Mrs.  Lyle  seemed  to  Have  been  deligbtfol.  Sbe  was 
evidently  doing  ber  utmost  to  keep  poor  Marston  in 
spirits;  and  if  anybody  could  do  tbat,  Mrs.  Lyle  was 
the  party."  ' 

Miss  FitzBryant  said  much  more;  but  sbe  might 
as  well  have  talked  to  the  walls  as  to  Falkner, 
after  be  bad  beard  the  cause  of  the  entertainment  at 
Richmond.  He  rallied,  however,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  affected  to  have  heard  the  account  of  the 
doings  at  the  "Star  and  Garter"  with  pleasure;  pre- 
scribed a  startling  dose  for  Miss  FitzBryant,  as  that 
lady  would  have  discovered  had  sbe  really  required 
to  have  taken  it;  and  then  took  his  departure. 

The  cause  of  Falkner^s  extreme  surprise  and 
annoyance  at  what  Miss  FitzBryant  bad  commu- 
nicated, arose  from  the  duplicity  of  bis  wife,  sbe 
having  led  him  to  believe,  by  no  direct  assertion, 
certainly,  that  Charles  Marston  had  left  England 
some  months  back,  and  that  ber  intimacy  with  bis 
family  bad  ceased  almost  before  bis  departure.  What 
was  ber  reason  for  deceiving  him?  He  asked  him- 
self the  question  a  hundred  times  during  the  day, 
and  refused  to  receive  the  suggestions  which  occurred 
to  him  as  the  answer. 

When  he  returned  home,  an  hour  before  dinner, 


he  found  Bertha  in  the  drftwi  ^'-ruom,  and  having 
determined  to  demand  an  e^.plnuation  from  her, 
closed  the  door,  and  seat^rl  bi.n.''<^lf  opposite  to  her. 
She  looked  at  him  steadl.  -s  though  she  anti- 

cipated a  scene,  and  daroi  ni\  to  hegin.  At  last 
she  said,  "Well?" 

"This  morning,  Bertiid,  yr\  hrought  our  con- 
versation to  a  close  in  your  hv  il  insulting  manner, 
hj  leaving  the  room  ahru^    /.' 

"As  I  shall  do  now  .1  you  are  proposing  to 
quarrel,^*  said  Bertha,  risi^v;. 

"No,  not  until  you  havo  ht  ard  what  I  have  to 
say,"  replied  Falkner.  "Mn-  I  stand  between  you 
and  the  door?  Don't  com].- !  .  ><*  lO  do  that  It  would 
look  like  violence." 

Bertha  resumed  her  s^^at  :>.  .in,  using  her  mono- 
syllabic challenge,  "WeF. 

"I  have  been  surprisf  •' ,  ^  lot'tified,  to  hear  to- 
day — " 

"More  eavesdropping?  ' 

"To  hear  to-day  that  jou  cuo  capable  of  practis- 
ing deceit  towards  me,"  said  Falkner,  calmly. 

"I  practise  deceit  towards  yon?"  repeated  Bertha, 
curling  her  lip.  "Why  —  for  what  reason  should  I 
do  so?     I  don't  fear  you." 

"No,  you  have  had  no  cause  for  fear  any  more 
than  you  have  had  cause  to  disregard  me,  as  you 
must  do.  Let  that  pass.  You  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  persons  you  met  at  Bichmond  yesterday 
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were  no  longer  joor  intimates,  and  tliat  one  of  them 
had  left  England  some  months  back.** 

''Ton  mean  Charles  Marston,  I  suppose?"  asked 
Bertha. 

**I  do;  and  you  now  understand  why  I  said  yon 
have  practised  deceit  towards  me/'  replied  her  hus- 
band.    "Why  have  you  done  so?" 

"Why?"  Bertha's  face  coloured  deeply.  "Why 
do  you  ask  the  question?" 

"To  receive  an  answer  from  you." 

"I  did  not  care  to  have  the  Marstons  a  con- 
stant source  of  altercation  between  us,  and  therefore 
I  never  mentioned  them.  I  saw  no  reason  —  see 
none  now — why  I  should  give  them  up  because — " 
She  paused. 

"Why  stop?" 

"Because  of  your  stupid  jealousy  —  your  in- 
sulting mistrust  of  me,"  said  Bertha. 

"I  have  not  been  jealous,  or  you  would  have 
known  of  it,  and  so  would  the  man  who  occasioned 
it.  I  have  not  mistrusted  you,  or  your  actions  would 
have  been  more  controlled.  Yes  —  in  spite  of  that 
sneering  look  —  I  would  have  been  master  of  my 
own  honour,  had  I  had  any  fear  that  it  was  not  safe 
in  your  keeping." 

Bertha  bowed  her  head,  but  not  thankfully.  She 
seemed  to  disdain  to  receive  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  good  opinion,  and  then  said  — 

Falkner  Lyle,  /.  ^ 
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"Then  why  refer,  as  you  have  just  done,  to  my 
connexion  with  the  Marstons?" 

"Because  others,  who  do  not  know,  do  not  be- 
lieve in  you  as  I  do,  judging  by  what  they  see, 
speak  to  your  disadvantage." 

"Who?  Who  dare  do  ths^t?  Though  I  can 
guess;  and  if  I  have,  perhaps,  shown  Marston  a  pre- 
ference over  others,  it  has  been  to  defy  the  opinion 
of  such  scandalmongers  as  you  have  listened  to." 

"You  have  done  this?  You  have  trifled  —  only 
iif  appearance,  you  say  —  with  your  position  as  my 
wife?"  asked  Falkner,  much  moved. 

"You  must  put  your  own  construction  on  what 
I  have  said,"  answered  Bertha;  then  asking  ab- 
ruptly—  "Who -told  you  what  you  know?  Miss 
FitzBryant?" 

"Yes  —  in  part  — " 

"The  cat!  The  venomous  cat!"  cried  Bertha, 
pacing  the  room.  "That  wretch  —  that  wicked 
wretch,  who  dared  to  say  that  baby's  eyes  were  like 
Marston's." 

"Horrible!"  exclaimed  Falkner,  springing  up 
from  his  chair. 

"Yes,  and  she  did!" 

"Horrible  words,  from  your  lips,  you  unfeeling 
woman!  Knowing  through  your  own  eyes  and  ears 
what  base  construction  is  put  upon  your  actions,  you 
dare  to  continue  them,  destroying  my  honest  name 
as  much  as  though  you   were  guilty.      Shameless 
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wonum!  I  will  sabmit  no  longer  to  such  onwifelj 
proceedings.  I  will  be  master  here,  —  master  of 
yon  so  long  as  the  \aw  gives  me  the  power  to 
be  so." 

Bertha  shrank  firom  him  as  he  spoke,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  perhaps,  had  not  courage 
to  face  her  reviler. 

"Now,  mark  what  I  am  about  to  say,  madam," 
Falkner  continued,  in  a  calmer  but  still  determined 
tone:  "There  is  a  letter,  written  by  me  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  true  friend  to  both  of  us.  Bead  it,  and 
if  you  can  accept  honestly  the  conditions  it  mentions, 
for  the  sake  of  the  child  I  wiU  consent  that  we  re- 
main together.  If  you  reject  them  we  will  separate 
at  once.     Do  you  understand  me?" 

"Yes  —  put  down  the  letter." 

Falkner  did  as  she  requested,  and  then  left  the 
room. 

When  he  returned  to  it  in  an  bourns  time  he 
found  the  carpet  strewed  with  the  fragments  of  his 
letter  —  scattered  either  in  rage  or  contempt;  and 
on  the  table  an  open  sheet  of  paper  on  which  was 
imtten  —     • 

"We  separate.  —  Bertha  Clabe." 


2* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Falkner*8  Home  is  broken  up,  and  many  Changes  follow. 

The  legal  separation  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ljle 
was  effected  so  quietly  that  more  than  a  fortnight 
elapsed  before  the  circumstance  became  known  to 
even  Miss  FitzBryant,  who  appeared  to  have  a 
natural  instinct  for  the  discovery  of  disturbances 
among  her  friends,  and  also  a  mission  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  disagreeable  knowledge  wherever  she  went. 

The  Lyle  story  had  to  travel  from  the  nursery 
to  the  kitchen  of  Mrs.  Lyle,  being  conveyed  thence 
to  the  door-steps  of  the  next  house  during  the 
matutinal  cleansing,  to  be  again  confided  to  a  lady^s 
maid  on  her  way  to  her  mistress's  boudoir,  and 
there  deposited  with  a  milliner's  message  and  the 
Morning  Post. 

As  is  usual  in  Lpndon,  Mrs.  Lyle  and  her  neigh- 
bour did  not  visit,  but  the  nature  of  the  news  was 
sufficiently  interesting  of  itself  to  make  it  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  stereotyped  gossip  of  a  morning  call, 
and  at  length  it  reached  the  ears  of  one  of  Mrs. 
Lyle's  most  distant  acquaintances,  who,  however, 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  Miss  FitzBryant.     For 
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the  next  three  days  that  inexorable  scandahnonger 
was  seen  driving  abont  in  her  hack  brougham,  dis- 
seminating the  sad  story  of  a  broken  home,  and 
adding  at  eaeh  narration  some  new  speculation  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  rupture.  By  frequent  repetition 
of  her  own  wicked  surmises,  she  came  to  accept 
them  as  truths,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  had 
manufactured  a  scandal  which,  in  the  good  old  days 
of  merrie  England,  would  have  subjected  her  to 
have  stood  in  the  parish  church,  dressed  in  a  white 
sheet,  and  holding  a  candle  in  her  hand.  Did  this 
wholesome  custom  still  prevail  in  some  quiet  places 
we  could  name,  what  an  illumination  of  parish 
churches  might  be  effected  without  any  cost  to  the 
parishioners. 

The  conditions  of  the  deed  of  separation  were 
simple  enough.  Bertha  retained  possession  of  her 
house  and  its  contents,  her  carriage  and  horses. 
Her  fortune  was  already  secured  to  her.  The 
^ardianship  of  the  child  had  been  the  only  dif- 
ficulty. Falkner  had  judged,  from  the  delegation 
of  her  maternal  duties  to  a  hireling,  that  Bertha 
would  have  readily  resigned  the  care  of  the  child 
—  Ada  it  was  named;  but  the  proposal  to  do  so 
was  met  by  an  angry  outbreak  that  startled  the 
legal  negotiator  and  made  him  cede  the  point 

"It  was,^'  he  said,  ^^as  though  he  had  attempted 
to  deprive  an  infuriated  tigress  of  her  cub  —  he 
almost   felt   her   teeth   and  claws,    and  he  should 
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charge  an  extra  thirteen  and  eightpence  for  the 
fright  he  had  experienced.^' 

Had  love  at  last  touched  the  marble  heart  of 
Bertha?  Or  was  it  the  mere  maternal  instinct 
common  to  most  natures,  that,  for  a  while,  made 
her  thus  resolute  in  the  retention  of  her  child?  Her 
conduct  was  a  paradox  difficult  to  comprehend;  as 
in  less  than  three  months  from  the  time  of  her 
separation  from  her  husband,  little  Ada  was  sent 
with  her  nurse  away  into  the  country,  and  only 
visited  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  by  her  pleasure- 
seeking  mother. 

Mrs.  Lyle  was  received  much  as  usual  in  society 
until  Miss  FitzBryanfs  little  story  obtained  general 
circulation.  At  last  it  reached  Eosa  Marston;  and 
as  her  brother's  name  had  been  freely  introduced, 
and  to  the  prejudice  of  Bertha,  she  proved  a  truer 
friend  than  such  "dear  friends"  usually  do,  and  at 
once  resolved  to  communicate  what  she  had  heard 
to  the  person  most  injured  by  its  scandal. 

When  Bertha  had  heard  the  story  she  sat  for  a 
time  with  her  fingers  pressed  upon  her  lips,  as 
though  to  restrain  the  angry  words  struggling  for 
expression.  Her  large  dilated  eyes  seemed  to  glow 
with  the  indignation  she  strove  to  suppress.  The 
effort^  to  control  herself  was  vain;  and  poor  Rosa 
trembled  visibly  as  the  incensed  woman  paced  about 
the  room,  her  fine  figure  and  expressive  face  making 
her  no  unworthy  embodiment  of  the  Tragic  Muse. 
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"I  cannot  —  will  not  —  bear  this  any  longer, 
Eosa  Marston.  I  would  rather  die  a  hundred  times 
than  not  revenge  such  hideous  lies.  No,  don^t  you 
he  alarmed,  my  friend.  You  have  done  right  to 
tell  me.  But  for  that  miserable  —  that  lying  hag 
—  who  invented  this  scandal,  I  will  keep  no  terms. 
Meet  Tier  when  I  may  —  in  the  street,  or  in  a 
crowd  of  people  —  I  will  compel  her  to  deny  what 
she  has  said.  Yes,  if  I  shake  it  from  her  word  by 
word." 

Rosa  could  only  clasp  her  hands  together  and 
look  imploringly  at  her  friend. 

"That  hag  was  more  than  any  other  person  the 
cause  of  our  separation.  She  only  whispered  then, 
but  she  drove  me  into  revolt  I  could  have  died, 
but  not  submit.  So  I  and  Falkner  are  apart.  I 
nearly  loved  that  man  at  one  time  of  my  life,  when 
Ada  was  first  bom." 

As  though  ashamed  at  having  confessed  this 
passing  weakness.  Bertha  threw  back  her  beautiful 
head  and  shook  away  the  glossy  curls  which  had 
fallen  over  her  face,  saying  — 

"I  almost  hate  him  now,  and  I  shall  do  so, 
perhaps,  before  I  die;  but  of  this  I  am  sure  —  he 
would  not  allow  me  to  be  belied  by  that  old  har- 
ridan, and  I  shall  appeal  to  him  to  refute  this  string 
of  lies.     I  shall  go  to  my  lawyer  at  once." 

"Oh,  dear!"  cried  Rosa;  "how  sorry  I  am  that 
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I  told  you  what  otherwise  you  might  never  have 
known!" 

^'I  had  began  to  know  it,"  replied  Bertha, 
fiercely;  ^^I  can  read  looks  as  well  as  understand 
words,  and  I  had  remarked  more  than  one  highly 
proper  friend  receive  me  with  coyness  or  pass  me 
by  with  a  formal  grin  or  curtsey.  I  know  many 
of  my  dear  friends  hate  me  because  I  command 
what  they  cannot;  let  art  do  what  it  may  for  them. 
I  know  my  own  advantages  and  their  power,  and 
some  of  these  made-up  creatures  may  provoke  me 
to  use  them." 

Eosa  Marston  became  more  frightened  now,  but 
she  could  not  quit  her  seat.^  She  was  fascinated  as 
it  were  by  this  beautiful  basilisk. 

Bertha  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  the  servant 
who  answered  it  looked  alarmed. 

"Order  the  brougham  directly.  Tell  Miller  to 
bring  my  bonnet  and  cloak  here  —  I  am  going 
out  —  you,  Eosa,  must  go  with  me." 

"But,  dear,  I  have  an  engagement " 

"Not  so  important  as  this  with  me.  You  must 
tell  my  lawyer  what  you  have  heard.  I  could  not 
—  I  could  not  have  temper,  patience,  to  do  it,  Mr. 
Lyle  will  do  me  justice  —  he  is  a  gentleman  —  a 
rare  thing  now-a-days.  Plenty  of  idle  men,  selfish, 
conceited  men;  but  Falkner  was  more  than  that.  I 
was  never  ashamed  of  him.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  known  your  brother." 
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^^Yes,  it  was  strange  they  did  not  meet/^  said 

Rosa;  "but  you "  She  paused  as  though  afraid 

of  saying   anything   to   disturb   the   quiet   of  her 
friend. 

^'Yes,  I  did  keep  them  apart.  I  had  my 
reasons/'  replied  Bertha. 

"Indeed!     What  reasons?"  said  Hosa. 

"You  had  better  not  ask,"  replied  Bertha.  "And 
yet,  if  you  knew  the  truth,  you  might  not  believe 
these  evil  tales  of  me.  Are  you  easily  offended, 
Rosa?     I  think  not." 

"No,  you  could  not  offend  me,  or  would  not," 
replied  Kosa. 

Bertha  paused  a  moment,  and  looked  at  Rosa 
before  she  replied. 

"Yes,  I  think,  haying  said  so  much,  I  think  it 
is  as  well  that  I  should  say  more.  Your  brother 
was  once  a  great  favourite  of  mine.  When  we  first 
met  at  Dearport,  he  affected  —  I  mean,  he  tried  to 
make  me  believe  —  that  I  was  also  agreeable  to 
him.  I  don't  hesitate  to  confess  that  I  was  pleased 
by  his  attention,  and  might  have "  She  paused. 

"Loved  him?"  asked  Rosa,  timidly. 

"No,"  replied  Bertha,  curtly.  "What  was  I 
saying?  —  Oh,  that  your  brother  was  marked  in 
his  attentions  to  me  until  a  certain  ride,  which  you 
may  remember,  when  he  took  offence  at  what  I  had 
said,  and  dropped  me  — " 
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"0  no  —  not  —  not  that,"  said  Rosa.  "I  am 
sure  if  he  thought  he  had  given  you  pain  — " 

"He  did  not  No  man  ever  had  the  power  over 
me  to  do  that,"  replied  Bertha,  proudly;  "but  he 
annoyed  me,  dear  Kosa;  he  mortified  my  vanity  a 
little,  that  was  all." 

"But  remember  how  you  treated  him  before 
everybody  on  the  beach  when  he  was  going  away." 

"Yes,  I  remember  that  also,  because  I  intended 
to  give  him  a  Eoland  for  his  Oliver.  I  was  not 
contented,  however,  with  that  revenge,  as  I  heard 
from  one  of  our  dear  fnends  on  the  beach  that  he 
had  boasted  at  his  escape  i^om  the  fascinations  of 
my  —  well  —  my  beauty." 

"Oh,  he  never  would  have  done  that!"  ex- 
claimed Rosa. 

"Perhaps  not;  but  I  believed  he  had  done  so, 
and,  therefore  —  now  I  shall  make  you  angry  — 
hate  me,  perhaps,  as  he  is  such  a  good  brother  — 
but  I  must  end  now  I  have  begun.  I  determined 
that  he  should  return  to  his  allegiance;  and  so, 
when  we  met  again,  I  did  try  to  fascinate  him.  I 
was    very,    very   gracious,    and  he,    poor   fellow, 

struggled  for  a*  little  while  against  the  sorceress,  but 

■        *    If 
m  vain. 

"Oh,  Bertha,  how  wicked  of  you!"  said  Rosk. 

"Perhaps  —  but  your  brother,  what  of  him?  I 
listened  to  his  empty  compliments,  his  emptier  pro- 
fessions of  love  —  if  that^s  the  word  —  and  might 
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have  deserved  —  No,  thank  God!  my  husband  was 
a  gentleman  —  a  generous,  noble-hearted  gentleman, 
and  prevented  even  the  thought  of  wrong;  so  T  kept 
them  apart,  as  Falkner^s  quick-sighted  honour  would 
not  have  tolerated  your  brother^s  danglings  at  thd 
skirts  of  beauty." 

Rosa  was  angry  —  very  angry  —  to  discover 
that  her  brother  had  been  tricked  into. such  unbe- 
coming folly,  to  gratify  the  spiteful  revenge  of  her 
dear  Mend,  Bertha. 

The  brougham  was  announced,  and  the  ladies 
were  driven  to  the  office  of  Mrs.  Lyle's  lawyers, 
Messrs.  Bright  and  Light  After  a  brief  audience 
the  ladies  departed,  Mr.  Bright  undertaking  that 
Mr.  Lyle  would  relieve  his  wife  from  the  imputations 
of  Miss  Fitz-Bryant.  In  the  course  of  the  day  a 
short  document,  declaratory  of  the  real  cause  of 
separation,  was  drawn  up  and,  when  signed  by 
Falkner,  was  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Lyle,  who  made 
such  vigorous  use  of  it,  that  her  mischievous  enemy, 
Miss  Fitz-Bryant,  was  compelled  to  recant  so  humbly, 
that  she  disappeared  from  society  for  the  rest  of  the 
season.  Mrs.  Lyle  was  regarded  as  an  injured 
woman,  and  her  little  dinners  and  her  quiet  "even- 
ings"  were  eagerly  sought  after,  whUst  her  visiting 
list  might  have  been  extended  ad  infinitum. 

The  effect  of  this  unpleasant  incident  upon 
Falkner  was  to  add  a  new  wound  to  his  already 
bleeding  peace.     From  the   day  of  his  last  great 
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quarrel  with  Bertha,  a  terrible  doubt  would  now 
and  then  come  into  his  mind  —  so  terrible,  yet  so 
vaguely  supported,  that  he  would  crush  it  out  with 
all  his  power  of  will,  and  hide  it  beneath  his  better 
belief  of  Bertha^s  nature.  He  never  hinted  at  its 
existence  to  his  counsellor  and  Mend,  Mr.  Fleming, 
nor  to  his  older  friend  and  comforter,  Mr.  Bumps, 
who  had  come  to  him  in  his  trouble,  and,  from  the 
experience  of  his  own  sorrow,  had  prayed  Falkner 
to  be  strong  of  heart  and  fight  bravely  to  obtain  a 
happier  future.  No;  that  doubt,  which  came  back 
to  him  after  his  interview  with  Mr.  Bright,  would 
have  been  a  secret  until  his  life  had  ended,  but  for 
a  revelation  to  be  made  hereafter. 

On  the  following  day,  when  Falkner  came  to 
the  surgery,  Mr.  Fleming  was  waiting  him  in  the 
consulting-room. 

After  the  ordinary  salutations  had  passed,  Mr. 
Fleming  said  — 

"Mr.  Bright  has  been  here  with  a  proposal, 
which  I  think  will  be  a  capital  thing  for  you,  and 
of  benefit  to  both  of  us.  One  of ^  the  Life  Offices  is 
resisting  a  claim  upon  them  for  a  large  sum,  and 
Bright  is  concerned  in  the  case.  They  suspect  a 
fraud  has  been  attempted,  and  a  commission  of  in- 
quiry is  to  be  held  at  Vienna.  Brights  wants  you 
to  go,  and  a  change  would  do  you  good,  and  be 
very  profitable,  I  take  it,  professionally.  You  won't 
be  away  more  than  a  month,   and  Mr.  Grace  and  I 
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can  manage  the  practice  veiy  well  while  you  are 

gone." 

The  proposal  was,  indeed,  tempting;  and,  after 
some  discossion  as  to  the  condition  of  patients  and 
other  professional  matters,  Falkner  agreed  to  call 
on  Mr.  Bright  and  arrange  for  the  joomej. 

It  was  necessaiy,  Falkner  learned,  that  he  and 
Mr.  Bright  should  start  on  the  morrow  or  the  day 
after,  so  there  was  short  time  for  preparation. 
Falkner  sent  for  his  little  Ada  (who  had  not  as  yet 
been  sent  into  exile),  and  surprised  the  nurse  by 
the  strong  emotion  he  displayed  when  he  held  the 
little  creature  in  his  arms.  He  kissed  the  child 
repeatedly,  looking  at  it  with  such  sorrow  in  his 
face,  that  he  seemed  to  have  some  foreboding  that 
evil  was  to  come  of  this  parting,  or  that  he  was 
never  to  see  her  again.  The  child  at  last  gave  a 
feeble  cry,  and  then,  having  kissed  it  passionately, 
he  gave  her  to  the  nurse  without  a  word.  The 
nurse  thought  "his  conduct  very  odd,"  she  said  — 
the  more  so  as  her  usual  gratuity  was  increased 
fourfold,  of  which  she  said  nothing.  The  next  day 
Falkner  was  on  his  way  to  Vienna. 

The  village  to.  which  Ada  and  her  nurse  were 
sent  was  about  forty  miles  from  London,  and  not 
easy  of  access,  lying  some  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  main  road  and  post  town.  It  was  a  dirty, 
straggling  place,  being  the  property  of  a  bad  land- 
lord, who  never  visited  it,  but  remained  content  to 
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receive    the    rents,    which   were   collected   by   the 
publican. 

The  wet-nurse,  who  called  herself  Mrs.  Shackles, 
but  had  had  to  borrow  a  marriage  certificate  of  a 
cousin^s  wife  to  vouch  for  her  respectability,  was  a 
native  of  Muckton,  and  was  almost  as  respectable 
as  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  The  population  lived 
chiefly  by  broom-making,  migrating  during  the 
season  into  the  hop  districts,  where  they  earned 
enough  to  eke  out  the  year  some  way  or  the  other. 
Mrs.  Shackles  had  contrived,  by  putting  great 
restraint  upon  herself,  and  by  exercising  that  ex- 
ceeding cunning  for  which  the  bad  among  the  lower 
classes  are  distinguished,  to  conceal  the  natural 
depravity  of  her  character;  but  now,  returned  to 
her  native  place,  well  furnished  with  money,  and 
having  a  liberal  pay-mistress  in  Mrs.  Lyle,  she  soon 
resumed  her  former  habits  of  occasional  intem- 
perance, and  its  attendant  uncleanliness,  except 
upon  the  days  when  Mrs.  Lyle  was  expected  to 
visit  her.  Her  cottage  was  then  set  in  order,  her 
dress  arranged  tidily,  and  her  own  demeanour  quiet 
and  respectable  as  it  had  been  when  in  London. 
Despite  the  comparative  neglect  which  Ada  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  her  nurse,  she  appeared 
to  Bertha  to  be  thriving,  although  there  were  wise 
women  at  Muckton  who  would  shake  their  heads  at 
times,  and  declare  that  Nanny  Shackles  was  not 
the  nurse  for  an  ailing  child. 
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Mrs.  Ljle^s  visits  rarely  exceeded  an  hour  or 
two  at  the  utmost;  but  so  well  satisfied  was  she 
with  what  she  saw  on  the  last  occasion  of  her 
coming,  that  she  made  up  her  mind  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  a  country  house  for  a  month,  giving 
Mrs.  Shackles  to  understand  that  she  should  not. 
see  her  for  that  time.  Mrs.  Shackles  affected  some 
concern  at  her  deprivation  of  Mrs.  Lyle^s  visit,  but 
assured  the  satisfied  mamma  that  ''she  might  stay 
away  in  peace,  if  nurse's  devotion  to  her  little 
charge  had  anything  to  do  with  it" 

Mars.  Lyle  departed,  and  Mrs.  Shackles  that 
night  was  more  than  usually  hilarious  at  bed-time. 

Th^  commission  of  inquiry  proved  to  be  more 
protracted  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  occupied 
nearly  six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time  Mr. 
Bright  was  taken  very  seriously  ill,  and  it  required 
all  Falkner's  skill  and  attention  to  restore  the  old 
gentleman.  When  the  patient  was  convalescent,  he 
could  only  travel  by  very  easy  stages,  and  nearly 
three  months  had  passed  when  the  two  commissioners 

arrived  in  London. 

•  

The  day  following  his  return  Falkner  sent  the 
usual  messenger  to  request  the  presence  of  his  little 
daughter  Ada.  He  knew  not  why  it  should  be  so, 
but  his  heart  beat  quickly  as  he  sat  waiting  the 
coming  of  the  child,  for  whose  gratification  he  had 
strewed  the  table  with  toys,  corals  and  bells,  dolls, 
and  a  whistling  bird.    These  he  re-arranged  a  dozen 
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old  tutor,  and,  to  his  evident  relief,  lie  saw  a  light 
still  burning  within.  He  threw  a  stone  at  the  win- 
dow, and  with  sufficient  force  to  break  the  glass 
and  alarm  the  old  mathematician,  who  instantly  de- 
manded Who  had  disturbed  him? 

"Falkner  Lyle.  Gome  down  —  I  want  to  speak 
to  you." 

Although  it  was  against  the  rules  of  the  Cedars 
to  have  doors  opened  after  eleven  o^clock,  Mr. 
Bumps  heard  only  the  voice  of  his  friend,  and  came 
out 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  boy?"  said  Mr. 
Bumps. 

Falkner  told  him  hurriedly  what  had  taken  place 
at  Mr.  Bright^s  office,  and  then  begged  of  the  old 
tutor  to  obtain  permission  to  be  absent  for  a  few 
days. 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Bumps,  "and  I  am  proud, 
very  proud,  that  you  have  selected  me  for  such  a 
service.  To-morrow's  a  whole  holiday  —  an  annual 
affair,  as  you  may  remember,  and  if  it  were  not, 
rd  resign  if  the  principal  should  refuse  me  an  execd! 
Fortunately,  they've  an  evening  pa»rty,  and  Dr. 
Mansford,  our  new  'head,'  has  not  gone  to  bed." 

Whilst  Falkner  waited  the  return  of  his  tutor, 
he  looked  in  to  the  old  play-ground,  and  though 
but  a  few  minutes  were  so  occupied,  what  shadows 
came  around  him  I  What  memories  rushed  through 
his  excited  brain!  what  heavenly  voice  repeated  the 
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name  of  Ethel?  He  pressed  bis  hands  before  bis 
eyes  to  sbut  out  those  visions  of  happier  days; 
but  the  voice  would  be  beard  calling  "Ethel! 
Ethel!" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  half  aloud,  "I  hear,  and  I  will 
so  understand  why  her  name  haunts  me  in  this 
familiar  place,  if  it  be  God's  will!" 

His  incoherent  words  were  repeated  more  than 
once,  as  though  he  fully  comprehended  their  mean- 
ing. 

Mr.  Bumps  had  obtained  his  exeat  ^  and  he  and 
his  old  pupil  were  soon  on  their  road  to  Muckton. 
The  chaise,  however,  stopped  at  the  post  town, 
and  the  travellers,  aftef  a  time,  obtained  admis- 
sion to  the  commercial  hotel,  and  went  to  bed, 
both  fairly  exhausted  with  excitement  and  their 
journey. 

A  substantial  breakfast  awaited  them  in  the 
morning,  to  which  Mr.  Bumps  did  ample  justice, 
Falkner  eating  but  little,  although  urged  to  exertion 
by  the  words  and  example  of  his  old  tutor.  When 
the  meal  was  ended,  the  two  friends  sauntered  out 
as  though  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  town,  but 
having  ascertained  the  locality  of  Muckton,  they 
took  the  path  to  it  across  some  fields,  scarcely  talk- 
ing on  their  way.,  When  they  were  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  village,  Ealkner  said — 

"I  will  wait  for  you  here  —  I  have  a  book  and 
a  cigar,   so  do  not  hurry  your  return,   but  satisfy 

10* 
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yourself  fully   as   to   the    truth    of   what   I   have 
heard.^' 

"Never  doubt  that,"  replied  Mr.  Bumps ;  "I  shall 
make  straight  for  the  public-house,  as  the  more 
likely  place  to  hear  of  Mrs.  Shackles." 

The  public  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  village, 
and  was  a  very  dissipated-looking  place,  having 
seats  outside,  and  the  ground  strewed  with  fragments 
of  tobacco-pipes  —  the  accumulation  of  many  weeks, 
as  no  evidence  of  a  broom  having  been  at  work  was 
anywhere  apparent.  The  sign  was  old  and  weather- 
beaten^,  scarcely  revealing  the  Four  Horse-shoes, 
which  gave  name  to  the  house.  The  window-frames 
and  shutters  were  sadly  in  want  of  paint,  and  the 
flooring  of  the  passage  was  broken  at  the  entrance. 
A  large  tap-room  faced  the  untidy  bar,  and  more 
fragments  of  tobacco-pipes  on  the  floor,  and  rings  of 
beer  upon  the  table,  told  the  character  of  the  pro- 
prietor. 

Mr.  Bumps  rapped  several  times  with  his  stick 
upon  one  of  the  tables  before  any  one  answered  his 
summons,  and  then  a  slipshod  old  woman,  wearing 
large  iron-rimmed  spectacles,  made  her  appearance, 
wiping  her  dirty  hands  on  a  dirtier  apron.  Mr. 
Bumps  had  made  up  his  mind  for  the  worst,  and  so 
he  said — 

"Bring  me  some  bread  and  cheese  and  a  glass 
of  ala" 
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'^Olass  o'  ale?  we  don't  bring  glass  o'  ale  into 
tap-room,  only  mugs,"  replied  the  woman. 

"That  will  do,"  replied  Mr.  Bnmps,  having  a 
higher  object  in  view  than  his  own  delectation. 

After  a  considerable  wait,  the  old  woman  re- 
turned with  rather  a  doughy-looking  roll  and  a  slice 
of  some  material  which  might  have  been  soap  or 
cheese,  and  a  delf  mug  of  beer. 

"Sixpence,"  said  the  woman. 

Mr.  Bumps  satisfied  the  demand,  and  th^i  said, 
quite  in  an  easy  kind  of  way  — 

"Do  you  know  a  Mrs.  Shackles  in  this  place?" 

"Do  I?"  replied  the  woman ;  "strange  if  I  didn't 
know  Nan  Shackles,  though  she's  no  Mrs.  if  she 
ought  to  be  —  but  that's  her  business." 

"Don't  she  live  near  here?"  asked  Mr.  Bumps. 

"Can't  live  far  from  here,  nobody  can't,  seeing 
the  whole  place  aint  a  quarter  o'  a  mile  long," 
replied  the  woman.  "She^s  at  the  bottom  of  the 
street,  t'other  side  o'  the  way.  Do  you  want 
her?" 

"Yes  —  I  have  a  little  business  with  her,"  said 
Mr.  Bumps,  evasively. 

"Well,  she'll  soon  be  here.  I  can't  read  the 
clock,  but  it's  nigh  eleven,  isn't  it?"  asked  the 
woman,  "She's  pretty  regular  for  her  pint  or  her 
drop  o'  gin.'^ 

Mr.  Bumps  felt  a  cold  shudder  as  he  thought  of 
Falkner^s  child  being  in  such  keeping. 
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She  had  scarcely  left  the  room,  Mr.  Bumps 
putting  his  bread  and  cheese  in  his  pocket  when 
she  was  gone,  before  two  women,  loud  in  talk  and 
laughter,  entered  the  "Four  Horse-shoes,"  and 
lolling  over  the  bar,  commenced  a  noisy  chat  with 
the  landlady,  and  after  a  time  received  a  measure 
of  spirits,  which  they  drank  off  with  remarkable 
facility. 

"There^s  a  old  man  in  the  tap  wants  to  speak 
to  you.  Nan,"  said  the  landlady. 

"Wants  me?"  asked  the  lady  addressed.  "What's 
he  after  me  for,  I  wonder?"  And  an  unkempt, 
brazen  woman  presented  herself  to  Mr.  Bumps,  who 
inquired  — 

"Are  you  Mrs.  Shackles?" 

"Yes  —  that's  my  name,  for  want  of  a  better," 
replied  the  lady.     "What  may  yours  be?" 

"You've  never  heard  it,"  replied  Mr.  Bumps; 
"  and  —  I'm  a  friend  of  the  cook  at  Mrs.  Lyle's  — 
Hem!" 

"I  do  not  see  what  I'm  to  be  the  better  for 
that,"  said  Mrs.  Shackles.  *. 

"I  told  her,"  continued  Mr.  Bumps,  quite  abashed 
by  the  woman's  replies  —  "I  told  her  that  I  was 
coming  to  Muckton,  and  she  asked  me  to  call  and 
see  how  you  were." 

"Well,  that's  kind  on  her,  to  be  sure,"  replied 
Mrs.  Shackles;  "very  kind,  'cause  I  don't  tiiink 
there  was  much  love  lost  between  us." 
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Mr.  Bumps  was  rather  posed,  so  he  said  — 

"  Perhaps  you  would  take  a  little  refresh- 
ment?" 

"Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Shackles,  "I  never  say  no 
to  a  good  offer;  and  there's  Mrs.  Cricklewood,  my 
friend,  as  would  join,  I've  no  doubt." 

Mrs.  Shackles  was  right  in  her  conjecture,  and 
Mr.  Bumps  had  the  satisfaction  of  conciliating  both 
the  ladies  at  the  expense  of  a  shilling.  Having 
thus  established  a  moderate  intimacy,  Mr.  Bumps 
felt  justified  in  joining  in  the  general  conver- 
sation, and  accompanying  the  ladies  on  their  way 
home. 

When  they  came  to  Mrs.  Shackles's  cottage,  Mr. 
Bumps  saw  a  little  unwashed  child  lying  in  the  lap 
of  a  girl  of  tender  years,  who  was  vainly  trying  to 
quiet  the  crying  of  her  charge. 

"That  child's  always  crying  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Shackles;  "did  you  give  it  the  bottle?" 

"Please,  I  couldn't  get  up  to  it,  she's  so  heavy," 
said  the  girl. 

"Ah,  Nancy,"  said  Mrs.  Cricklewood,  "you 
don't  use  that  little  dear  as  you  ought  to  —  I  never 
knew  a  child  thrive  on  a  bottle." 

"You  mind  your  own  business,  if  you  please, 
and  I'll  mind  mine,"  said  Mrs.  Shackles;  and  as 
Mrs.  Cricklewood  seemed  to  consider  it  was  part  of 
her  business  to  lecture  Nancy  Shackles  on  her 
general  conduct  and  behaviour,  a  wordy  war  sprung 
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up  between  the  ladies,  which  threatened  at  one 
lame  to  end  in  fisticuffs  —  the  recent  potations  adding 
not  a  little  vociferousness  to  the  recriminatory  and 
disgrace^l  contest 

Mr.  Bumps  had  seen  enough  for  the  present,  and 
having  pleaded  other  engagements  elsewhere,  and 
being  assured  ''he  could  do  as  he  liked,  and  they'd 
try  to  get  on  without  him,"  he  went  back  to  his 
poor  friend  Falkner  with  more  than  a  confirmation 
of  Mrs.  Shackles's  real  character,  as  received  from 
the  old  servant  at  Mrs.  Lyle's. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Mr.  Bumpste&d  renders  himself  amenable  to  the  Laws ,  and  takes  a 

Night  Bide  with  )iis  Old  Papil. 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Bumpstead's  report  upon 
Falkner  was  very  distressing,  although  he  came 
prepared  to  hear  such  a  revelation  and  to  act 
upon  it. 

"Patterson's  Roads''  was  not  then  an  obsolete 
volume,  and  the  two  Mends  were  engaged  for  some 
time  in  the  study  of  that  still  interesting  compila- 
tion. They  spoke  almost  in  whispers,  as  men  con- 
verse when  some  good  or  evil  purpose  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  secresy.  Dinner  was  announced  as 
ready  to  be  served,   and  their  conference  ended. 

"Capital  soup,  Falkner,"  said  Mr.  Bumps. 
"Try  it  again  —  you  must  make  a  better  meal 
than  you  did  at  breakfast,  or  I  shall  have  you  ill 
on  the  road." 

"  Never  fear,  old  friend,"  replied  Falkner,  "I 
am  hungry  now  —  I  know  the  worst,  and  having 
decided  upon  a  course  of  action,  I  am  content  to 
wait  the  result." 

The  dinner  was  plain  but  well  served,  and 
there  was  no  particular  fault  to  find  with  the  wine. 
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It  might  have  been  less  cognizant  of  brandy,  per- 
haps, but  its  bucolic  patrons  liked  their  wine  to  warm 
them,  and  Mr.  Bumps  and  Falkner  did  not  object 
to  a  little  extra  stimulant  on  the  present  occasion. 

When  the  evening  began  to  close  in,  the  two 
friends  left  "  The  Commercial,"  and  —  carelessly, 
it  seemed  —  smoking  their  cigars,  strolled  into  the 
town.  They  turned,  however,  very  soon  out  of 
the  main  street,  and  again  took  the  way  to  Muck- 
ton,  keeping,  however,  to  the  cart-road,  as  being 
the  nearer  approach  to  the  cottage  of  Mrs.  Shackles, 
and  thereby  avoiding  the  observation  of  the  other 
villagers. 

As  before,  Mr.  Bumps  proceeded  alone,  leaving 
Falkner  to  await  the  result  of  his  new  embassy 
under  a  clump  of  trees  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  cottage  where  Ada  was  at  nurse. 

There  was  no  light  in  the  village  when  Mr. 
Bumps  reached  it,  and  he  had  to  knock  twice  at  the 
door  before  Mrs.  Shackles  was  awakened.  Having 
put  the  child  to  bed  she  had  fallen  asleep,  and  the 
cause  of  her  somnolency  was  no  doubt  attributable 
to  her  morning  and  afternoon  visits  to  the  *'Foar 
Horseshoes." 

"What's  brought  you  back?"  she  said  to  Mr. 
Bumps,  without  inviting  him  to  enter.  "I  thought 
you'd  gone  off  in  a  huff,  and  was  going  to  make 
some  mischief  up  yonder." 

"Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Mr.  Bumps;   "and, 
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if  you  will  get  a  light  and  let  me  sit  down,  111  tell 
you  what  really  brought  me  to  you  in  the  morning. 
It's  of  consequence  to  you  that  you  should  do  so." 

Mrs.  Shackles  had  some  vague  fear  that  her 
situation  was  in  jeopardy,  and  so  she  controlled  her 
pertness,  Ughted  a  candle,  and  closing  the  curtains 
at  the  window,  invited  Mr.  Bumps  t6  enter.  Having 
done  so,  she  said: 

"Now,  sir,  what's  up,  if  you  please?  I  expects 
somebody  here  presently,  and  I'd  rather  he'd  not 
see  you." 

"My  business  is  of  great  importance,  my  dear 
ma'am,"  replied  Mr.  Bumps,  "and  worthy  your  most 
serious  attention;  so  please  sit  down  and  listen  pa- 
tiently. You  must  not  be  angry  with  me  because  I 
mean  you  well,  and  to  be  of  service  to  you." 

"Good  gracious!  what's  up?"  said  Mrs.  Shackles, 
evidently  alarmed  at  this  peroration  of  her  visitor. 

"In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Lyle's  lawyer  has 
found  out  the  deception  you  have  practised  on  Mrs. 
Lyle." 

Mrs.  Shackles  whitened  at  the  mention  of  the 
lawyer. 

"You  are  not  a  married  woman;  you  have  made 
use  of  a  marriage  certificate  not  yours  to  obtain  a 
false  character,  and  that  is  imprisonment  for  six 
months,  with,  I  believe  —  yes,  with  hard  labour." 

Mrs.  Shackles  clutched'  her  apron  with  both 
hands,  and  then  proceeded  to  roll  it  into  a  ball. 
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"You  have  sadly  neglected  the  little  baby,  and 
have  proved  yourself  altogether  unworthy  the  oan- 
fidence  which  has  been  placed  in  you,  —  substitut- 
ing a  bottle " 

"The  child's  weaned,  sir;  Mrs.  Lyle  wished  it 
weaned,"  said  Mrs.  Shackles,  tremulously. 

"So  much  the  better,"  replied  Mr.  Bumps;" "but 
Mrs.  Lyle  did  not  wish  her  child  to  be  unwashed, 
and  left  to  the  care  of  a  girl  too  weak  in  the  back 
to  procure  it  the  requisite  nourishment,  Mrs.  Shackles. 
All  this,  I  say,  is  known,  and  I  have  come  to  save 
you  from  the  consequences  of  your  misconduct,  if 
you  will  let  me." 

"rm  sure  Tm  much  obliged  to  you,  and  to  cook 
also,  if  she's  sent  you,"  said  Mrs.  Shackles. 

"She  did  not  send  me,  and  only  one  person 
knows  of  my  coming.  Now,  what  I  have  to  pro- 
pose can  be  said  in  a  few  words.  As  you  are  cer- 
tain to  lose  the  care  of  the  child,  I  will  give  you  a 
good  sum  of  money  if  you  will  surrender  the  infant 
and  leave  this  place  with  me  to-night." 

Mrs.  Shackles  stared,  as  well  she  might,  at  this 
proposition,  and  starting  up  seemed  to  regard  Mr. 
Bumps  as  a  respectable  embodiment  of  the  Spirit 
of  Evil,  to  whose  counsels  she  had  listened  so 
often. 

"Don't  agitate '  yourself ,"  continued  Mr.  Bumps, 
"but  hear  me  to  an  end.  If  you  consent  to  my 
proposal,    I   am    prepared  to  pay  you   down  fifty 
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poondB  —  ten  five^yound  notes  —  ten  times  five  are 
fifty  —  fifty  pounds!"  displaying  as  it  were  the  very 
notes  —  the  very  money;  "and  the  same  sum  — 
fifty  pounds  —  when  we  part  to-morrow  morning, 
you  undertaking  —  for  your  own  sake  —  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  until  the  child  is  no  longer  inquired 
for." 

"Fifty  pounds  —  and  fifty  pounds  all  at  once!" 
said  Mrs.  Shackles,  evidently  overpowered  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  sum  offered  by  —  well  —  by  the 
old  gentleman. 

"Remember,  you'll  be  dismissed  from  your 
charge;  you  may  be  tried,  convicted,  and  have  to 
pick  oakum,"  said  Mr.  Bumps,  slowly.  "By  ac- 
cepting my  offer  you  will  gain  a  large  sum,  and 
though,  perhaps,  you  don't  care  for  that,  do  this  poor 
child  an  incalculable  service." 

"That's  trae,"  replied  Mrs.  Shackles,  thought- 
folly;  "I'm  fond  of  the  little  thing,  and  —  a  hun- 
dred pounds!  must  it  be  done  to-night?" 

"To-night;  this  hour,"  said  Mr.  Bumps.  "You 
have  no  ties  here,  have  you?" 

"Well,  yes;  Fve  got  one,  Joe  Maxwell;  we've 
been  going  to  be  married  once  or  twice,  but  some- 
thing's put  it  off.  Joe  wants  to  amerigate  —  go  to 
America  —  and  perhaps  this  money " 

"Would  be  the  very  thing.  Where  is  Joe?" 
asked  Mr.  Bumps,  shrewdly  guessing  that  Mrs. 
Shades  would  not  go  without  seeing  him,  and  feel- 
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ing  assured  that  Mr.  Maxwell  would  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  own  advancement 

"Well,  I  should  say  he's  at  the  Four  Horse 
Shoes,  or  coming  on  here.  It's  about  his  time  for 
calling,''  said  Mrs.  Shackles,  as  a  cuckoo*clock  screamed 
out  eight. 

Joe  Maxwell  called  himself  a  carpenter  and 
builder,  but  his  practice  was  confined  to  jobbing, 
post  and  rails,  cart-sheds  and  pigsties;  just  the  fel- 
low for  an  emigrant;  and  so,  when  he  came  into 
Mrs.  Shackles's  cottage ,  and  heard  all  that  had  been 
said,  and  all  that  was  to  be  done,  he  went  out  with 
Mrs.  Shackles  into  the  back  garden  for  a  private 
conference,  and  returned  in  about  ten  minutes  to  say 
the  parties  were  agreed,  and,  if  Mr.  What's-your- 
name  would  pay  Mr.  Maxwell  the  first  instalment, 
Mrs.  Shackles  was  ready. 

"Agreed,"  said  Mr.  Bumps.  "Prepare  the  baby 
for  the  journey  —  wrap  it  up  well,  as  we  shall  have 
to  travel  all  night  Bring  the  bottle,  and,  when  we 
get  to  the  post-town  yonder,  the  money  shall  be 
paid." 

"Well,  that's  fair,"  repHed  Mr.  Maxwell;  "so 
get  ready,  Nancy  —  wrap  up  warm,  and  Til  run 
up  to  The  Horse  Shoes,  and  get  you  half-a-pint  of 
rum  -—  you  like  rum,  don't  you?" 

Mr.  Bumps  interfered  —  "We  will  take  care 
Mrs.  Shackles  wants  for  nothing  on  the  road.  She 
will  have  the  interior  of  a  carriage  to  herself,  and  I 
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promise  that  it  shall  be  well  famished.  Yon  had 
better  say  in  the  morning  that  Mrs.  Shackles  has 
been  summoned  unexpectedly  to  town,  with  orders 
to  bring  the  child  with  her.  l!  should  advise  you  to 
follow  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  at  once  proceed  to 
America." 

To  all  this  Mr.  Maxwell  gave  willing  adherence, 
and  in  less  than  half-an-hour  the  party  walked 
silently  from  Muckton,  Mr.  Bumps  acting  as  advanced 
guard.  The  carriage  had  been  stopped  when  it 
reached  the  end  of  the  lane  leading  to  Muckton,  and 
FaJkner  had  bidden  the  man  wait  the  coming  of  his 
friends.  As  Mr.  Bumps  and  his  party  drew  near  the 
clump  of  trees,  where  Falkner  had  parted  from  his 
companion,  a  man  stepped  out  into  the  road  and 
preceded  them,  walking  very  quickly  until  he  was 
lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  It  was  Falkner. 
When  he  regained  the  carriage  with  throbbing  heart 
and  choking  voice,  he  gave  hurried  directions  for 
the  route  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Bumps  soon  arrived  with  his  convoy,  having 
purposely  waited  in  the  lane  until  Falkner  had  made 
Ms  arrangements  with  the  driver. 

Mrs.  Shackles  and  her  precious  charge  were  safely 
deposited  inside,  and  Mr.  Bumps,  having  by  the 
light  of  the  carriage-lamp  "made  all  fair"  with  Mr. 
Maxwell,  mounted  with  Falkner  into  the  rumble, 
and  gave  the  word  to  the  post-boy  to  proceed. 

Falkner  could  not  speak  for  some  time,  but  con- 
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tinued  to  press  the  hand  of  his  friend,  who  thought 
it  better  to  remain  silent  also. 

The  night  was  dark,  the  roads  devious  and  per- 
plexing, the  monotony  of  the  ride  only  relieved  now 
and  then  by  the  change  of  horses  and  the  consequent 
disbursement  of  money;  but  neither  of  the  two  Mends 
took  count  of  time,  and  ever  after  remembered  that 
night  as  one  remembers  a  dream  in  which  number- 
less scenes  have  crowded  upon  each  other,  and  left 
no  defined  impression  of  any. 

When  the  carriage  stopped  at  The  Cedars  the 
next  morning  it  was  past  daybreak.  The  woman 
and  child  were  gone,  and  Falkner  and  Mr.  Bumps 
the  only  occupants. 

"Such  services  as  you  have  rendered  me  to-night 
cannot  be  acknowledged  by  words,"  said  Falkner, 
pressing  his  old  tutor^s  hand. 

"Then  why  attempt  to  do  so?"  replied  Mr.  Bumps, 
with  a  pleasant  look,  despite  his  unshaven  chin  and 
weary  eyes.  "I  tell  you  again  I  am  honoured  —  I 
am  proud  that  you  came  to  me.  You  acted  kindly 
in  doing  so,  and  you  also  acted  wisely,  for  I  am  the 
last  man,  I  take  it,  likely  to  be  suspected  of  an 
elopement  with  Mrs.  Shackles,  or  of  willingly  adopt- 
ing a  baby  dependent  for  its  existence  on  a  bottle. 
Good-bye,  God  bless  you,  my  poor  boy.  I  shall 
expect  to  hear  from  you  in  a  day  or  two;"  and,  so 
saying,  the  old  gentleman  walked  off  with  a  jaunty 
step  and  upright  carriage,  as  though  to  assure  his 
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friend  that  he  was  all  the  better  for  the  fatigue 
which  he  had  undergone  during  the  past  night. 

The  proceeding  which  we  have  just  described 
was  only  part  of  a  scheme  which  Falkner  had  ar- 
ranged for  the  future,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  taken 
a  little  rest  he  went  to  "liis  friend  and  partner,  Mr. 
Fleming,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  his  plan  to  obtain  the  custody  of 
his  child. 

"And  you  still  adhere  to  your  resolution  to 
abandon  me  and  leave  England?  ^^  asked  Mr.  Flem- 
ing, with  a  forced  smile. 

"Yes,"  replied  Falkner;  "you  do  not  doubt  it, 
I  am  sure.  There  can  be  only  three  short  weeks 
before  she  learns  the  abduction  of  the  child.  These 
letters  from  Mrs.  Shackles  will  have  to  be  posted  at 
intervals  of  a  week,  or  she  may  return  earlier,  and 
that  I  would  avoid,  if  possible.  Have  you  done 
anything  for  me?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Fleming.    "My  brother  the 

director,   has  secured  you  an  appointment  to 

Eegiment,  now  stationed  at  Napoor,  and  your  com- 
mission will  be  ready  to-morrow  or  the  next  day. 
Your  certificates  were  of  course  satisfactory?" 

"Thanks  to  you  and  your  brother,"  said  Falkner. 
"And  the  other  desirable  matter?  I  have^ery  strong 
reasons  —  stronger  than  I  can  mention  to  you  —  for 
the  change  of  name*,  though  you  admit  that  those  I 

Falkner  Lyle.  I,  H 
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have  already  given  were  sufficient  for  your  acquies- 
cence. Did  you  broach  the  subject  to  your  brother?" 

"I  did  —  of  course  I  did!"  replied  Mr.  Fleming; 
^'and,  as  an  East  Indian  director  is  a  lord  paramount, 
your  name  will  stand  on  the  books  or  muster-roll,  or 
whatever  they  call  the  register,  as  Frank  Lawton.^' 

"Lawton  was  my  mother^s  maiden  name,  and 
therefore  I  selected  it,"  said  Falkner. 

"Mr.  Grace  is  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity 
you  offer  to  purchase  your  interest,"  continued  Mr. 
Fleming;  "and  so  I  suppose  we  must  consider  Falkner 
Lyle  as  lost  to  us  for  ever." 

"Yes;  and  but  for  the  —  for  my  child,  I  should 
care  little  how  soon  Frank  Lawton  followed  him," 
said  Falkner,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Pshaw !  Nonsense ! "  exclaimed  Fleming.  "  I  ad- 
mit you  have  been  hit  very  hard;  but  the  world  is 
a  good  world,  and  you'll  live  to  say  so.  When  your 
girl  grows  up " 

^Ah,  stay!"  interrupted  Falkner;  "I  find  I  shall 
want  a  trustee  for  her,  as  I  intend  to  make  over  to 
her  the  small  fortune  I  have,  and  depend  upon  my 
pay  for  my  own  wants." 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  Fleming.  "Suppose  you 
should  be  free  from  Mrs.  Lyle  and  want  to  marry 
again?" 

"That  is  impossible  —  quite.  I  have  not  lost  my 
trust  in  woman,  but  I  have  in  myself.  No  —  I  must 
be  permitted  to  do  as  I  please  in  respect  to  Ada; 
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but  there  are  difficulties  which  Mr.  Bright  will  ex- 
plain to  70a,  if  you  will  act  for  her/' 

Mr.  Fleming  readily  consented,  and  there  ended 
their  conversation,  as  they  had  professional  duties 
to  attend. 

Mrs.  Lyle's  pleasant  visit  at  Hackenbury  Hall 
was  over.  Never  had  host  and  hostess,  their  family 
and  guest,  spent  such  a  delightful  month,  and  next 
year  was  not  to  pass  without  a  renewal  of  the  visit. 
There  was  much  truth  in  this,  as  Bertha,  when  she 
was  in  the  vein,  could  be  a  most  agreeable  com- 
panion, and  a  pretty  woman  is  always  a  pleasure  of 
herself.     Her  graces  dispel  distrust;  and,  as 

"Angels  were  painted  fair*^ 

to  look  like  Juliet,  so  a  generous  nature  is  ever 
supposed  to  be  associated  with  the  beautiful;  and 
Mrs.  Lyle  was  very  beautiful. 

What  would  have  been  thought  of  her  had  it 
been  told  that  her  cold,  unloving,  selfish  nature, 
had  driven  from  her  a  true  gentleman,  a  loving 
husband;  that,  to  make  herself  the  idol  of  the  hour, 
she  had  closed  her  "living  founts"  against  her  child; 
that,  to  make  holiday,  she  had  left  her  helpless  babe 
to  a  drunken  slattern,  to  be  less  cared  for  than  the 
roadside  beggar's  brat!  Oh,  ladies,  dear  mothers! 
Mrs.  Shackles  is  no  creation  of  the  fancy,  but  has 
her  prototype  in  many  places,  and  her  patroness  in 
many  a  house  of  pleasure,  which  ought  to  be  that 
blessed  haven  from  the  perplexities  of  life  —  a  home. 

11* 
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A  fly  from  The  Commercial,  driving  into  Muck- 
ton,  created  the  usual  excitement,  and  brought  to 
the  cottage-doors  and  windows  the  idle  and  the  busy. 
The  carriage  stopped  at  the  cottage  where  Nancy 
Shackles  used  to  live,  but  the  shutters  were  closed 
and  the  door  fastened,  with  a  notice,  "To  be  let," 
pasted  upon  it. 

An  anxious  face  looked  from  the  window  of  the 
fly,  and  then  Mrs.  Lyle  got  out  and  walked  hastily 
to  the  adjoining  cottage  of  Mrs.  Cricklewood. 

"Mrs.  Shackles  has  left  Muckton  these  three 
weeks  or  more,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Cricklewood. 

"Three  weeks!     Where  has  she  gone?" 
"To  London,  ma'am.  Joe  Maxwell  are  gone  too, 
and  he  said  the  nuss-child  had  been  sent  for,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Cricklewood. 

Mrs.  Lyle  leaned  her  hand  against  the  door-post 
and  looked  as  though  she  were  on  the  point  of  as- 
sailing her  informant.  Mrs.  Cricklewood  drew  back 
from  Tear. 

"You  are  a  lying  woman!"  said  Bertha,  at  length 
—  "you  are  lying!  The  child  —  the  nurse  —  are 
here  somewhere  in  Muckton." 

"I  assure  you  not,  ma'am  —  I  assure  you  not. 
I  knows  nothing  of  them,  ma'am;  never  did —  only 
what  I  was  told,"  replied  Mrs.  Cricklewood. 

Bertha,  uninvited,  entered  the  cottage  and  sat 
down. 
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"Give  me  some  water  —  quick,  or  I  shall 
choke!" 

The  water  was  at  hand,  and  Bertha  drank  a 
large  draught. 

"Don^t  mind  what  I  have  said.  I  was  almost 
beside  myself;  but  tell  me  —  repeat  —  what  you 
told  me  just  now,  if  you  spoke  the  truth." 

Mrs.  Cricklewood  repeated  to  Bertha  what 'had 
been  said  by  Joe  Maxwell,  and  what  was  known  to 
all  the  village.  She  said  more  —  that  "Joe  Maxwell 
had  long  talked  of  going  to  America,  and  that  it 
was  thought  he  had  made  an  honest  woman  of  Nan 
Shackles  at  last,  and  was  o£P  for  good  and  all." 

Bertha's  eyes  glittered  with  her  suppressed  emo- 
tion, and  she  prayed  for  tears  to  come  and  quench 
their  fire.  She  could  not  weep;  her  strong  resistant 
nature,  her  powerful  self-will,  had  always  driven 
back  her  tears,  and  now  they  would  not  come  when 
bidden.  Her  brain  seemed  to  swell  and  beat  against 
her  forehead,  and  she  pressed  her  brow  with  her 
clasped  hands  until  it  was  colourless.  Oh,  for  tears! 
tears!  yet  they  would  not  come. 

Such  a  struggle  could  not  last  long;  and,  spring- 
ing up  for  a  moment,  she  fell  prostrate  on  the  floor, 
uttering  wild  hysterical  cries,  that  it  is  mockery  to 
call  laughter. 

Mrs.  Cricklewood  ran  to  the  door  and  shouted 
for  help.     It  was  well  she  had  done  so,  as  the  aid 
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of  four  or  five  strong  women  was  required  to  control 
the  fearful  struggles  of  the  unhappy  lady. 

One  of  the  women  had  sense  enough  to  send 
the  fly  back  to  Craddock  for  a  doctor;  and  until 
his  arrival  the  scene  within  the  cottage  was  painful 

—  terrible  almost.  It  was  long  after  the  arrival  of 
the  doctor  that  the  hysterical  paroxysms  could  be 
subdued,  and,  when  they  ceased.  Bertha  lay  on  the 
cottager^s  pallet  more  like  a  beautiful  statue  than  a 
living  woman  —  so  calm  —  so  cold. 

Happily  for  the  cause  of  this  distressing  scene 

—  the  infant  Ada  —  Falkner  was  not  a  witness  to 
it,  or  he  might  have  relented  and  foregone  the 
scheme  he  had  devised  for  his  child's  happiness. 
He  might  have  thought  it  was  a  mother's  love  over- 
powering a  mother's  strength.  Was  it  so?  or  was  it  not 
rather  the  resentment  of  an  imperious  uncontrollable 
nature  at  having  its  will  thwarted  —  its  rights  con- 
travened? 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  effect  of  the  disturbance 
was  extreme  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  unhappy 
Bertha,  and  she  insisted  upon  returning  to  her  own 
house,  despite  the  serious  prostration  which  she  was 
assured  would  attend  the  journey. 

As  soon  as  she  recovered  sufficiently  to  be 
jpropped  up  in  her  bed,  she  sent  for  Mr.-  Bright; 
but  that  gentleman  had  his  own  reasons  for  de- 
clining to  act  for  her,  and  recommended  another 
practitioner. 
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A  nurse  who  was  in  attendance  recommended 
a  Mr.  Furager,  whose  lady  was  a  client  of  hers; 
and  that  gentleman's  official  address  having  been 
ascertained,  he  attended  to  receive  instructions. 

Bertha  rapidly  informed  him  of  what  had  taken 
place  —  her  separation  from  her  husband  —  the 
abduction  of  her  child. 

She  would  have  the  law  set  in  motion.  Where 
was  Mr.  Lyle?  Inquiries  were  made,  and  Mr.  Lyle 
was  found  to  be  away,  and  not  expected  to  return 
for  days.  That  simplified  the  case.  He  it  was  that 
had  .stolen  the  child,  she  was  sure  of  that!  What 
proof  could  she  give  —  what  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  her  accusation?  None.  Who  then  could  have 
stolen  the  child  —  her  child  that  she  had  claimed 
—  that  she  had  obtained  against  all  protest,  re- 
monstrance, and  threat?  The  nurse,  perhaps?  Such 
women  had  been  known  to  take  strange,  strong 
liking  for  children  they  had  nurtured,  more  especially 
when  their  own  offspring  had  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  mother's  wrong-doing  and  died.  No*,  that  she 
would  not  allow  to  be  possible;  her  child  to  be 
reared  by  such  a  creature  as  the  nurse  had  been 
proved  to  be!  Her  child  to  be  called  by  any 
name  but  her  own!  —  To  be  a  drudge,  a  labourer's 
drudge! 

The  legal  gentleman  listened  calmly  to  all  these 
ravings,  and  then  declared  to  her  the  course  he 
should  pursue.     Inquiries  should  be  made  at  Muck- 
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ton,  at  Craddock,  at  the  seaports,  and  the  shipping 
agents;  advertisements  should  be  inserted  in  the 
papers,  if  thought  advisable.  Mr.  Ljle  should  be 
seen  as  soon  as  possible,  and  no  doubt  but  a  clue 
would  be  obtained,  and  restitution  effected*,  and  so 
"Good-day,  my  dear  madam." 

A  smart  lawyer^s  clerk  was  despatched  to  Muck- 
ton,  and  he,  after  making  three  days^  holiday  of  the 
job,  reported  — 

"Strange  old  man,  dressed  in  dusty  black,  called 
at  Four  Horse  Shoes  day  of  abduction  —  had  bread 
and  cheese,  pint  of  ale  —  asked  for  Mrs.  Shackles 
—  saw  the  aforesaid  at  Four  Horse  Shoes,  when 
the  aforesaid  came  for  her  usual  morning  drain, 
gin,  cold  without.  Old  man  aforesaid  stood  half- 
pint  rum  to  aforesaid  Shackles,  and  one  Cricklewood. 
Aforesaid  old  man  walked  down  village  with  afore- 
said women-  Aforesaid  women  had  row  —  old  man 
walked  away.  Joe  Maxwell  deposed  to  landlord  of 
Four  Horse  Shoes  that  he  was  in  luck,  and  was 
going  to  United  States  of  America,  as  was  Nancy 
Shackles,  spinster,  when  she  could  give  up  baby. 
Baby  had  been  sent  for  to  town,  thereby  meaning 
London. 

^^Mwry  CricJdewood  deposed  that  day  after  row 
cottage  of  Shackles  aforesaid  shut  up,  and  never 
came  back.  Knows  nothing,  and  wont  know  more. 
Horrid  account  of  Mrs.  Lyle's  visit  —  wouldn't  repeat 
it  without  liquor,  which  gave  aforesaid. 
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"Commercial  Inn,  Craddock.  Can't  remember 
anybody  in  particular  like  old  gent  aforesaid. 
Eemember  landau  bringing  gents  late  at  night  — 
nothing  remarkable  —  had  bed,  breakfast,  dinner, 
paid  bill,  and  had  pair  drove  by  Jerry  Hide  — 
Jerry  drunk  for  three  days  afterwards,  so  supposed 
was  tipped  well -r- no  evidence  of  the  fact — said  Jerry 
deceased. 

'/  Craddock  Turnpike.  Fikeman  no  recollection  of 
landau;  might  have  had  if  asked  next  day  —  knows 
a  landau  when  he  sees  it,  but  wont  say  he  saw  that 
on  the  night  of  abduction.  Wouldn't  look  for  ticket 
of  that  date  —  said  he'd  something  else  to  do. 
Evidence  to  contrary  by  deponent." 

From  these  very  unsatisfactory  notes,  Mr.  Furager, 
the  professional  gentleman  employed  by  Mrs.  Lyle, 
contrived  to  make  out  a  supposititious  case  to  the 
effect:  — 

'  "  That  some  one  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Lyle  had 
gone  to  Craddock  in  a  landau,  and  subsequently 
abducted  the  child  and  nurse." 

The  evidence  to  substantiate  this  view  of  the 
question  was  vague  in  the  extreme;  but  perseverance 
and  legal  acumen  often  did  wonders,  and  might  in 
the  present  case.  Mr.  Furager  therefore  determined 
to  wait  on  Mr.  Lyle. 

Mr.  Lyle  was  not  expected  at  the  surgery  for  a 
few  days,  but  Mr.  Fleming  was  within.  Mr.  Furager 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  elected  to  see  Mr.  Fleming. 
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With  much  diplomatic  circumlocution,  Mr.  Furager 
opened  his  case,  and  to  which  Mr*  Fleming  paid 
the  most  respectful  attention. 

'^If  you  have  made  this  statement  to  me,  Mr. 
Furager,  replied  Fleming,  "in  the  expectation  of 
learning  anything  in  respect  of  the  abducted  child, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  you  will  be  disappointed.  I 
never  saw  the  child;  I  never  saw  the  nurse*,  and 
I  should  not  know  either  if  were  to  meet  them. 
As  to  Mr.  Lyle  and  his  proceedings,  I  have  only 
to  say  that  gentleman  has  thought  proper  to  retire 
from  connexion  with  me,  and  Mr.  Grace,  my  late 
assistant,  has  purchased  Mr.  Lyle's  interest.^^ 

"And  you  do  not  expect  Mr.  Lyle  here  again, 
then?"  asked  Mr.  Furager,  in  surprise. 

"No,  I  do  not,"  replied  Fleming  calmly.  "We 
parted  fair  —  well,  good  friends,  I  may  say;  but, 
if  I  understood  Mr.  Lyle  correctly,  he  has  by  this 
time  either  left,  or  will  leave,  England  for  some 
years." 

"And  taken  the  child  with  him!  That's  his 
planl"  cried  Mr.  Furager. 

Mr.  Fleming,  merely  by  gesture,  implied  that 
he  really  could  not  say. 

"He  must  not  do  that,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Furager. 
"The  law  must  be  put  in  motion.  Chancery  must 
step  in." 

"Not  here,  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Fleming,  with  a 
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smile  at  his  own  little  joke.  ^^Bnt,  seriously,  is 
Mrs.  Lyle  much  distressed  at  the  loss  of  her  child?" 

"Of  course  she  is,  Mr.  Fleming.  What  a  ques- 
tion to  ask!  But  you  doctors  have  to  deal  with 
such  a  multitude  of  children  that  you  set  no  value 
on  them." 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Furager;  they  are  our  most 
valued  and  valuahle  patients  —  teething,  wind, 
measles,  vaccination,  and  mamma's  whims,  make  a 
long  hill,  Mr.  Furager.     But,  Mrs.  Lyle?" 

"Well,  she  is  in  great  uncertainty  as  to  what  to 
think.  She  dreads  the  idea  of  her  child  heing  hrought 
up  hy  that  drunken  Shackles,  and  all  that,  you  know 
—  very  natural,"  said  Mr.  Furager. 

"Very  natural."  Mr.  Fleming  thought  that  Mrs. 
Lyle  might  survive  that  anxiety;  hut  he  said  nothing 
more. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Furager,  rising,  "I  am 
ohliged  hy  this  interview,  although  your  information 
has  heen  limited.  I  have  learned  enough,  howevef, 
to  shape  my  case.     Good  morning." 

"Grood  morning,  Mr.  Furager,"  replied  Mr. 
Fleming,  looking  at  his  watch.  "You  legal  gen- 
tlemen are  more  fortunate  than  we,  the  dispensers 
of  pills  and  potions.  Had  I  occupied  your  valuahle 
time  on  business  which  did  not  affect  you  personally 
in  the  least,  you  would  charge  13s.  4d.«,  I  am  oh- 
liged to  give  —  I  won't  say  advice  —  hut  informa- 
tion gratis."    Mr.  Furager  felt  it  only  civil  to  laugh 
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at  Mr.  Fleming's  fanny  observations,  and   he  did  so 
accordingly. 

Two  days  after,  when  Mr.  Furager  had  almost 
despaired  of  finding  any  evidence  against  Mr.  Lyle 
from  which  he  could  make  a  plunge.  Bertha  received 
the  following  letter  from  her  husband:  — 

"Bertha  Ltle,  —  As  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  we  shall  not  meet  again  (I  leave  England  in 
a  day  or  two  —  I  hope  never  to  return),  I  desire 
to  send  to  you  my  forgiveness  of  all  that  has  made 
shipwreck  of  my  life,  and  to  ask  for  pardon  for  any 
just  cause  of  ofPence  which  I  have  given  you. 

"I  know  not  how  you  will  receive  this.  Be  it 
as  it  may,  the  words  are  written,  and  from  my 
heart"  [There  was  a  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
ink,  as  though  the  letter  had  been  laid  aside  and 
then  resumed.] 

"I  now  desire  to  justify  an  act  —  even  to  you 
who  have  the  least  right  to  ask  it  —  and  which  I 
hear  has  caused  you,  and  still  causes  you  perhaps, 
pain  and  anxiety.  You  claimed  the  guardianship  of 
your  child;  you  demanded  it.  Although  you  had 
found  your  mother's  duties  irksome,  at  least  I  thought 
you  did  love  the  child,  and  I  yielded  to  your  wish 
—  your  right,  perhaps.  You  confided  that  helpless 
creature  to  a  drunken  profligate;  not  from  utter  in- 
difference to  your  child,  but  to  gratify  your  love  of 
pleasure.     You  neglected  its  happiness  and  comfort, 
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as  you  did  mine.  I  have  forgiven  you  that  wrong. 
To  save  our  child  from  a  perilous  future  I  have  re- 
moved her  from  your  care.  So  long  as  she  is  living 
and  happy  you  will  hear  no  word  of  her,  unless  your 
whole  course  of  life  changes,  and  that  I  believe  to 
be  impossible.  You  know  now  that  our  child  is  in 
safe  keeping. 

"Falkner  Lylb." 


She  crushed  the  letter  in  her  hand  and  dashed 
■it  upon  the  ground,  stamping  upon  it,  and  raving, 
as  was  her  custom,  for  a  time;  then,  the  first  angry 
burst  over,  she  began  to  think  how  she  could  resent 
the  injury.  She  remembered  that  her  lawyer  had 
lamented  the  absence  of  any  proof  that  Falkner  had 
hand  and  part  in  the  abduction  of  Ada.  Here  was 
proof  —  proof  of  his  own  sending! 

Mr.  Furager  was  written  to,  to  call  that  night, 
or  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Furager  promised  to  call  in  the  morning. 
When  he  did  so,  Bertha,  looking  like  a  beautiful 
Fate,  handed  to  him  the  letter  which  had  been 
sent  to  her  the  previous  evening.  Mr.  Furager 
opened  it,  and  read  aloud  the  two  first  paragraphs 
of  the  letter. 

"Go  on,  —  read  on,"  said  Bertha. 

"There  is  nothing  more,  madam." 

"Nothing  more?     Are  you  mad?"  and  Bertha 
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snatched  the  letter  from  the  hands  of  her  wondering 
adviser. 

There  was  nothing  more  than  the  two  sentences 
read  by  Mr.  Forager  —  the  rest  had  vanished! 

Falkner^s  knowledge  of  chemistry  had  been 
called  into  request,  and  the  evanescent  ink,  having 
conveyed  its  message,  had  vanished  like  a  tricksy 
spirit. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Bertha  attends  to  her  Own  Affairs,  and  with  no  Great  Sncceas  -  Falkner 
goee  to  India,  and  meeta  with  Marston. 

The  tigress  was  badly  wonnded,  but  not  disabled 
by  the  blow  inflicted,  altbough  it  had  reached  her 
only  vulnerable  part.  She  therefore  proceeded  to 
consult  Mr.  Furager. 

"There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  looking  at 
that  blank  sheet  of  paper,  Mr.  Furager,"  said  Bertha, 
when  she  had  submitted  Lyle's  letter  to  the  perusal 
of  her  legal  adviser.     "What  is  to  be  done?" 

"Although  this  piece  of  paper  is  no  longer 
evidence  against  Mr.  Lyle,  it  has  given  us  the  right 
clue  to  the  labyrinth,  and  that  is  something,  Mrs. 
Lyle,"  replied  Furager,  rather  piqued. 

"Still  I  ask,  what  is  to  be  done?  His  partner, 
Fleming,  must  know  where  he  is,"  said  Bertha,  re- 
solately.  "Let  us  go  to  him  and  demand  informa- 
tion." 

"I  am  afraid  we  should  not  take  much  by  our 
motion,  madam,"  replied  Furager,  coolly.  "Mr. 
Fleming  is  not  a  man  to  be  bullied  into  confessing 
anything;  however,  we  will  go  to  him." 

Bertha  was  at  the  door  in  a  moment;  but  Mr. 
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Furager  proceeded  to  tie  up  papers,  lock  tin  cases 
and  drawers,  carefully  *  button  his  coat,  with  that 
methodical  calmness  which  is  so  irritating  to  another 
impatient  to  be  gone. 

"Mr.  Fleming  will  be  out  if  we  dawdle,  Mr. 
Furager,"  said  Bertha,  opening  the  ^ooy.  "He 
begins  his  visits  at  one,  and  it  is  now  past  twelve 
o'clock." 

"I  am  quite  at  your  service,  madam,"  replied 
Furager,  ringing  a  bell  at  the  same  time.  "Not  five 
minutes'  drive  from  here,  you  know.  Oh,  Rogers," 
addressing  a  clerk  who  had  entered,  "you  will  have 
copies  made  of  these  affidavits,  and  I  should  like  to 
9ee  an  abstract  of  Botherby's  agreement  in  the  course 
of  the  day.     I  think  that's  all  — " 

"I  hope  so,"  daid  Jertha,  "or  we  shall  lose  Mr. 
Fleming." 

"I  am  yours,  madam,"  replied  Furager,  smiling 
professionally.  "You  ladies  are  so  impatient;  we 
lawyers  are  obliged  to  proceed  with  more  considera- 
tion, more  deliberation." 

Bertha  had  heard  nothing  of  Mr.  Fui*ager's  "  exit 
speech,"  as  she  had  walked  away  to  her  carriage  the 
moment  Mr.  Furager  gave  an  indication  that  he  was 
ready  to  follow  her. 

When  they  arrived  at  Mr.  Fleming's  surgery, 
Mr.  Furager  sent  in  his  name,  and  was  told  by  the 
messenger,  in  reply,  that  Mr.  Fleming  was  engaged 
with  patients,  and  should  not  have  time  to  speak  to 
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Mr.  Forager  until  he  returned  from  making  bis  round 
of  visits  —  say  six  o'clock. 

Mr.  Furager  rose  to  depart,  but  Bertba  laid  ber 
band  upon  bis  arm,  saying  to  tbe  servant  — 

"Tell  Mr.  Fleming,  Mr.  Furager  bas  brougbt  a 
lady  —  a  patient  —  wbo  will  wait  ber  turn,"  adding, 
in  an  under  tone  to  Furager,  as  tbe  servant  left  tbe 
room,  "It  is  but  a  guinea  fee,  and  I  can  bave  eitber 
advice  or  information." 

Tbe  servant  returned. 

"Mr.  Fleming  was  sorry  — " 

"Ob,  nonsense,  man!"  said  Bertba;  "I  sball  not 
occupy  ten  minutes  of  bis  time,"  and,  witbout 
furtber  parley,  sbe  entered  Mr.  Fleming's  consulting- 
room. 

"Mrs.  Lyle!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Fleming,  rising,  as 
tbe  unexpected  visitor  presented  berself. 

"You  must  excuse  tbis  intrusion,  Mr.  Fleming, 
as  I  am  almost  distracted,  and  I  bave  a  rigbt  to 
come  to  you  for  relief.  You  know  wbat  bas  happened, 
I  presume?" 

"Tbat  you  and  Mr.  Lyle  are  separated  —  yes." 

"Tbat  of  course  you  know;  but  you  know  also 
tbat  my  cbild  bas  been  stolen  from  me,  and  by 
Lyle." 

"Mr.  Lyle  and  I  bave  been  separated  for  three 
weeks;  I  have  not  seen  him  since  we  cancelled  our 
deed  of  partnership,"  replied  Fleming;  "and  I  cannot 
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give  you  the  information  which  I  presume  you  are 
seeking." 

"I  am  not  to  be  deceived,  Mr.  Fleming,  by  your 
urbane  manner  and  soft  speech.  You  must  know 
where  Lyle  is,  where  my  child  is;  and  I  will  know 
also,"  said  Bertha,  fiercely. 

"You  cannot  know  from  me,"  replied  Mr.  Flem- 
ing. "Your  husband,  I  believe,  is  far  at  sea,  and 
has  been  so  for  some  days." 

"Left  England?  '  Taken  the  child  with  him? 
Where  has  he  gone,  sir?"  asked  Bertha,  approaching 
nearer  to  Mr.  Fleming. 

"I  have  already  told  you  all  I  have  to  say  con- 
cerning Mr.  Lyle  and  his  movements.  He  thought 
proper  to  withdraw  from  our  practice  at  a  very  short 
notice,  and  might  have  put  me  to  the  greatest  in- 
convenience but  for  the  presence  of  Mr.  Grace.  I 
have  patients  waiting,  madam,  and  you  must  excuse 
my  wishing  you  good  morning." 

"Your  patients  must  wait  until  I  am  answered 
—  satisfied  —  Mr.  Fleming.  I  have  had  a  great 
wrong  done  me,  and  by  Mr.  Lyle;  I  will  not  rest 
until  I  have  my  child  again,  cost  what  it  may,  and 
I  demand  of  you,  sir,  to  aid  me  in  defeating  my 
wicked,  cruel  husband.  Where  has  he  gone,  sir?  I 
insist  upon  the  truth." 

"I  have  answered  your  question,  madam,"  re- 
plied Fleming,  growing  slightly  angry,  "and  you 
are  not  satisfied.     Your  husband  once  asked  me  to 
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interfere  in  your  domestic  quarrels;  I  declined 
although  I  believed  him  an  iU-used  man.  I  now 
decline  to  take  any  part  in  your  difference  because 
you  ask  me  — " 

"I  do  not  ask  you,^^  said  Bertha,  fiercely:  "I  am 
equal  to  my  own  position.  I  only  ask  you  to  tell 
me  where  Lyle  has  gone?^* 

"Your  pertinacity  is  irresistible,"  replied  Mr. 
Fleming.  "Pray  be  seated  for  a  few  moments,"  and 
the  doctor  left  the  room  by  a  side-door;  Bertha 
thought,  to  get  some  paper  or  information. 

Mr.  Fleming  did  not  return  for  half-an-hour,  and 
Bertha^s  patience  being  exhausted  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  she  rang  the  bell. 

The  servant  who  answered  her  summons,  in- 
formed her  that  Mr.  Fleming  had  started  on  his 
afternoon  round  of  visits,  and  would  not  return,  as 
he  was  engaged  to  dine  at  one  of  the  Clubs,  he 
could  not  say  which. 

Bertha  was  foiled,  and  she  expressed  her  in- 
dignation by  going  to  her  carriage  and  leaving  Mr. 
Furager  to  follow  at  his  pleasure  when  he  should 
awake,  as  he  had  fallen  into  a  dose  in  the  book- 
room,  and  dreamed  that  an  articulated  skeleton  in  a 
glass  case  was  a  client  who  had  gone  through  a  suit 
in  Chancery. 

When  Mr.  Furager  awoke  and  returned  to  his 
ofdce,  he  found  Mrs.  Lyle  cross-examining  the  clerk 

12* 
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who  had  visited  Craddock  and  made  the  ^'Report," 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  disclosed  nothing. 

"This  young  man  and  70U,  Farager,  mnst  go 
again  to  Muckton,  and  I  shall  go  with  yon,'*  said 
Bertha,  as  the  indignant  adviser  entered  the  room. 

"Pardon  me,  ma'am,'*  replied  Farager,  "that 
will  not  be  convenient;  and,  permit  me  to  observe 
that,  excellent  client  as  you  no  donbt  will  prove  to 
be,  70a  must  be  kind  enough  to  recollect  that  I  am 
a  gentleman,  and  require  to  be  treated  as  one." 

"Mr.  Furager,"  replied  Bertha,  "my  case  is  too 
desperate  to  let  me  stand  upon  forms  of  any  kind; 
I  don't  come  to  you  as  a  gentleman  —  I  come  to 
you  as  a  lawyer,  who  is  to  be  paid  for  his  time  and 
ingenuity  in  getting  back  my  child.  If  that  is  ob- 
jectionable to  you,  tell  me  so,  and  I  will  take  my 
own  course." 

"I  think  upon  the  whole,  madam,  that  would  be 
the  better  course,"  replied  Mr.  Furager,  calmly. 

"Very  well,  sir;  then  I  shall  go  to  Muckton 
alone,"  said  Mrs.  Lyle,  and,  with  a  rapid  inclina- 
tion of  the  head  to  her  legal  adviser,  she  went  to 
her  carriage,  and  later  in  the  afternoon  was  posting 
away  to  Craddock. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Lyle  held  a  court  of' inquiry 
in  Mrs.  Cricklewood's  cottage,  but  the  information 
she  gained  was  very  slight  "There  had  been  a 
middle-aged  man  who  acted  liberal  and  stood  liquor, 
but  he'^  gone  away  again  in  the  afternoon.     Nancy 
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Shackles  was  a  bad  'tin,  that  was  certain,  and  Joe 
Maxwell  wasn't  no  better,  and  was  always  talking 
of  going  to  Americky,  and  all  that  He  was  very 
fond  of  Nancy,  and  paid  for  burying  her  child  when 
it  died,  and  no  doubt  but  they'd  got  married  at  last 
and  gone  away  for  good  and  alL" 

"-Si?  finding  them  the  means,"  thought  Bertha; 
"but,  after  what  he  had  written,  he  could  not  have 
left  the  child  in  their  care." 

It  was  lucky  for  Mr.  Bumps  that  Mrs.  Lyle  had 
taken  little  interest  in  him  as  the  friend  of  her  hus- 
band, and  therefore  he  never  presented  himself  to 
her  imagination  ad  the  "middle-aged  gentleman  who 
acted  liberal."  Had  she  done  so,  however,  and  con- 
victed Mr.  Bumps  of  complicity  in  the  abduction  of 
her  child,  she  would  have  learned  nothing,  however 
much  she  might  have  interrogated,  as  the  old  tutor 
had  vowed  to  be  faithful  to  the  old  pupil;  and  not 
even  the  Press  Yard  of  Newgate  could  have  squeezed 
Falkner's  secret  out  of  the  old  boy. 

It  was  another  instance  of  tibe  power  which  a 
strong  will  exercises  on  a  weaker  one,  that  Bosa 
Marston  could  not  free  herself  from  the  influence 
which  Bertha  had  obtained  over  her;' that,  despite 
the  insight  which  she  had  had  of  her  dear  friend's 
real  character,  their  intimacy  was  still  maintained, 
and  was  not  put  an  end  to  even  by  a  further  ex- 
hibition of  Bertha's  evil  nature. 

"My  inquiries  have  ended  in  no  good  results," 
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said  Bertha  to  Rosa.  ^'Mr.  Fleming  refoses  to  see 
me  —  to  write  to  me;  and  if  he  knows  the  retreat 
of  his  friend  he  will  give  me  no  clue  to  it.  The 
idiots  at  Muckton,  I  believe,  are  as  ignorant  as  they 
seem  to  be.  I  have  promised  a  large  reward  to  any 
who  can  discover  where  Shackles  has  gone.  What 
more  can  I  do?" 

"I  cannot  advise  you,  dearBerthy,"  replied  Bosa. 
**I  can  only  sympathize  with  you." 

"Thanks;  but  that  will  not  help  me,"  said  Bertha, 
sharply.  "If  that  child  lives  I  will  find  her,  though 
I  give  up  life  and  fortune  to  do  so." 

"Poor  Berthy!  Do  you  love  her  so  much?" 
asked  Rosa. 

Bertha  paused  before  she  answered,  pressing  her 
hand  upon  her  bosom  like  one  in  pain.  She  then 
said,  "I  cannot  tell  a  lie  —  no,  I  do  not  love  any- 
thing so  much  as  I  love  my  child  —  if  what  I  feel 
for  her  be  love;  but  I  know  there  is  another  feeling 
at  work  which  will  make  me  resolute  —  untiring  — 
in  the  recovery  of  my  child." 

"Indeed!"  said  Rosa. 

"Yes;  I  think  I  could  not  die  knowing  that  that 
man  had  gained  his  purpose  —  had  triumphed  over 
me  —  in  securing  to  himself  what  he  most  desired 
when  he  separated  from  me.  I  am  sure  I  could  not 
die  knowing  that." 

"Do  not  talk  so  wildly.  Bertha;  you  frighten 
me,"  said  Rosa. 
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'^Then  don't  listen  to  what  I  say.  Leave  me. 
I  can  do  without  your  sympathy,"  replied  Bertha, 
pacing  the  room.  "Why  don't  you  go?  for  if  you 
stay  I  shall  talk." 

"I  cannot  leave  you  in  such  distress,"  said  Rosa, 
clasping  her  hands. 

"I  am  not  distressed,  in  your  meaning  of  the 
word.  I  am  excited,  perhaps,  and  care  not  to  be 
otherwise"  —  adding,  after  a  brief  pause,  "I  told 
you  once  that  I  had  nearly  loved  that  man " 

"You  did,  and  you  will  come  together  again 
some  day,"  replied  Eosa,  soothingly. 

"Yes,"  said  Bertha,  dashing  a  china  cup  upon 
the  marble  hearth,  "when  those  pieces  re-unite  — 
not  till  then." 

"I  told  you,  Eosa,  that  I  was  nearly  hating  that 
man.  I  do  hate  him!  with  all  the  bitterness  of  a 
wronged  woman  —  of  a  woman  who  despises  her- 
self for  whatever  kindness  she  has  felt  for  an  un- 
worthy villain,  who  has  made  her  to  be  mocked  and 
scorned  by  friends  and  enemies." 

Eosa  could  only  clasp  her  hands  and  look  pite- 
ously  at  her  friend. 

"He  has  fled  like  a  coward  —  left  no  trace  of 
his  hiding-place  —  so  he  fancies,  I  suppose.  Eevenge 
can  be  very  patient  as  well  as  very  sudden,  and  I 
will  never  rest  until  I  have  confronted  him.  I  cannot 
die  until  I  have  done  so!" 

For  more  than  an  hour  she  continued   to  rave 
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and  threaten,  until,  exhausted  by  her  own  yiolence, 
she  was  again  seized  as  she  had  been  when  at 
Muckton,  and  for  some  days  she  remained  confined 
to  her  room,  sullen  and  uncommunicatiTe  to, all  but 
Rosa  Marston.     Unhappy  Bertha! 

It  is  needfal  to  our  story  that  we  leave  Bertha, 
and  now  follow  the  fortunes  of  Falkner  Lyle. 

He  had,  as  may  have  been  conjectured  by  what 
we  know,  determined  to  quit  England,  where  his 
young  life  had  known  so  much  sorrow,  and  in  a 
distant  land  strive  to  forget  the  past  and  make  a 
brighter  future.  His  partner,  Mr.  Fleming,  and  his 
old  tutor,  Mr.  Bumps,  were  appointed  trustees  of 
nearly  all  he  possessed  for  the  use  of  his  child,  and 
then,  with  no  word  of  parting  except- to  them,  he, 
adopting  his  mother's  name,  set  sail  for  India. 

Thousands  of  miles  across  the  sea,  and  hundreds 
of  miles  over  the  land,  had  to  be  traversed,  before 
Frank  Lawton  reached  Napoor,  the  station  of  the 
regiment  to  which  he  was  attached. 

The  long  monotonous  voyage  had  only  increased 
the  despondency  with  which  he  was  at  times  afflicted ; 
but  the  novelty  of  the  new  life  which  now  awaited 
him  soon  worked  a  beneficial  change;  his  brave 
heart  accepted  the  relief  with  thankfalness,  and  he 
resolved  to  forget,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sorrows 
which  had  made  him  an  exile.  He  found  his  pre- 
decessor   anxiously   expecting    his   arrival,    as   ten 
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years'  service  in  India  bad  made  a  return  to  Eng- 
land desirable  for  many  reasons  —  an  irritable  liver 
not  among  the  least  of  them.  To  this  last  canse, 
no  donbt,  was  attributable  the  extreme  disagreeable- 
ness  of  the  retiring  surgeon,  whose  departure  left 
bat  little  regret  among  those  who  had  been,  per- 
force, his  constant  associates,  and  Mr.  Lawton  met 
with  a  most  satisfactory  welcome  on  his  arrival  at 
Napoor. 

The  station  was  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and, 
owing  to  its  isolated  position,  was  not  a  very 
favourite  one  with  its  military  occupants. 

It  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great  plain, 
skirted  with  jungle.  As  usual,  it  faced  the  west. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Parade  was  a  row  of 
tents  —  Bells  of  Arms,  as  they  are  called  —  and 
near  to  them  were  the  mud  thatch-covered  huts  of 
the  native  troops.  The  officers'  bungalows,  white- 
washed mud  and  thatch,  were  placed  in  the  rear, 
whOst  away  to  the  right  were  the  barracks  occupied 
by  a  detachment  of  artillery,  exclusively  Europeans. 
Beyond  the  confines  of  the  military  cantonment  were 
the  dwellings  of  the  civilians,  and  each  provided 
with  wide  verandahs,  shaded  by  plantains  and  other 
indigenous  trees.  There  was  a  church  of  no  archi- 
tectural beauty,  a  somewhat  pretentious  assembly- 
room,  and  a  small  theatre.  There  was  also  a  racket- 
court,  and  near  it  the  band-stand,  where,  on  two 
nights  of  the  week,  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Napoor 
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assembled  to  flirt  and  chat,  if  not  to  enjoy  the 
music,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  at  all 
times  to  be  commended  as  the  perfection  of  exe- 
cution. 

As  no  station  would  be  complete  without  its 
coffee-shop,  there  was  one  at  Napoor,  and  not  far 
from  it  a  commodious  swimming  bath  —  an  un- 
appreciable  luxury  by  those  who  have  never  lived 
in  India. 

Such  a  change  from  the  busy,  teeming  world 
of  mighty  London,  or  from  the  lovely  landscape 
glories  of  beautiful  England,  would  at  one  time 
have  awakened  regrets  in  the  mind  of  Falkner  Lyle; 
but  to  Frank  Lawton  the  utter  dissimilitude  to  all 
that  he  had  known  before  was  welcome,  helping  as 
it  did  to  obliterate,  in  part,  the  remembrance  of  a 
terrible  dream,  or  what  he  wished  to  believe  had 
been  a  dream. 

With  the  men  of  his  own  regiment  the  doctor 
soon  became  an  established  favourite,  and  also,  in 
fact,  with  the  limited  number  of  the  community  of 
civilians  at  Napoor,  as  his  good  spirits  and  social 
accomplishments  were  always  at  their  service.  What- 
ever of  painful  retrospect,  and  its  consequent  de- 
pression, would  intrude  itself,  were  known  only  to 
himself  in  the  loneliness  of  his  chamber,  or  in  his 
solitary  wanderings.  About  twelve  months  after 
Lawton^s  arrival  at  Napoor,  the  detachment  of 
artillery  was  exchanged,  to  the  disturbance  of  many 
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pleasant  firiendships,  which  had  grown  up  between 
officers  and  men  of  the  two  services,  and  the  non- 
militaiy  residents  at  the  station.  But  such  disrap- 
tions  are  among  the  vicissitudes  of  a  soldier's  life, 
and  are  accepted  like  any  other  unpleasant  contin- 
gency connected  with  duty. 

The  new  detachment  was  received  with  the 
cordial  welcome  which  soldiers  are  always  ready  to 
accord  to  each  other,  and,  after  a  time,  the  little 
community  was  as  though  nothing  had  occurred  to 
disturb  its  social  serenity. 

No  —  there  was  one  to  whom  the  change  had 
brought  some  cause  of  disquiet,  although  he  con- 
cealed it  from  public  observation;  but  when  he  was 
alone,  the  night  after  the  new  comers  had  dined  at 
the  infantry  mess,  the  doctor  returned  home  so  ill 
at  ease,  that  he  could  not  go  to  rest  until  long  after 
the  extinguished  lights  in  the  cantonment  told  that 
all  else  were  sleeping. 

"What  a  cruel  accident,  or  fatality  —  what  else 
is  it?"  said  Lawton,  half  aloud.  "That  he  of  all 
others  should  be  ordered  here  —  here  to  this  out 
of  the  world  place,  daily  to  recall  to  me  the  miser- 
able fact,  and  to  fret  my  spirit,  when  I  have  sacri- 
ficed so  much  to  live  at  peace." 

It  was  indeed  strange  that  out  of  the  great  army 
of  India,  and  on  that  speck  of  the  vast  Indian 
Empire,  two  men  should  meet  who  had  better  been 
apart. 
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But  SO  it  was;  although  Lieutenant  Marston 
knew  not  that  the  pleasant  doctor  he  had  met  that 
night  at  the  fnendly  mess  was  the  self-exiled  hus- 
band of  the  heartless  woman  who  had  also  made 
him  run  at  her  chariot-wheels,  only  to  laugh  at  his 
stupidity,  regardless  herself  of  the  shame  of  the 
exploit,  and  of  the  pain  she  gave  to  the  one  honest 
heart  that  loved  her. 

Those  two  men  were  now  to  pass  their  lives 
together  within  the  narrow  boundary  of  a  small 
station,  to  be  brought  almost  in  daily  contact  with 
one  another,  to  exercise  all  the  courtesies  of  life 
towards  each  other;  one  believing  that  he  saw  the 
chief  destroyer  of  his  broken  home,  although  he 
still  believed  that  Marston  was  less  censurable  than 
the  woman  who  had  tempted  him  to  what  he  still 
strove  to  believe  had  been  only  a  criminal  flirtation. 

Lawton^s  —  we  shall  continue  to  speak  of  him 
as  Lawton  —  nature  was  too  honest  to  allow  him 
to  conceal  his  dislike  to  Marston,  and  he  debated 
with  himself  again  and  again  whether  it  would  not 
be  the  more  manly  course  to  confide  to  Marston 
who  he  really  was,  and  explain  to  him  the  difficulty 
he  felt  in  associating  with  him  on  the  same  terms 
of  cordiality  as  he  could  do  with  others. 

Yet  why  should  he  trust  this  man  with  a  know- 
ledge which  afiPected  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  great  desire  of  his  life?  When  Marston 
would  have  dishonoured  him,  he  knew  that  he  was 
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Bertha's  husband  —  that  the  happiness  of  a  house- 
hold was  at  stake,  and  regarded  it  not.  He  would 
wait  a  little  longer  before  he  decided  upon  his 
course  of  action. 

It  was  nearly  decided  for  him.  One  night, 
after  a  late  sitting,  the  doctor  and  Marston  were 
suddenly  left  together,  the  other  men  of  the  parly 
being  called  away  to  attend  to  some  duty.  There 
was  a  silence,  which  after  a  time  beeame  embar- 
rassing, and  Marston  said: 

"Doctor  —  Mr.  Lawton  —  I  hope  I  am  mis- 
taken in  a  notion  I  have  had  for  some  time,  and 
which  I  have  been  on  the  point  of  naming  to  you  a 
dozen  times;  shall  I  speak  out?", 

"Certainly,  if  it  is  anything  you  wish  me  to 
know,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"Well,  it  is  quite  a  matter  between  us,  and 
this  it  is,"  said  Marston,  pausing  for  a  moment  or 
two  before  he  continued:  "I  have  noticed  from  the 
first  day  we  arrived  here  —  TU  say  more  —  I 
have  been  distressed  to  feel  that  for  some  reason, 
unknown  to  me,  you  have  not  shown  me  the  same 
cordiality  as  you  have  to  the  rest  of  our  men  —  I 
can't  guess  the  reason.  To-night  you  have  scarcely 
addressed  a  word  to  me.  >  If  I  am  right  in  my  con- 
jecture, may  I  ask  why?" 

The  doctor  did  not  expect  to  be  put  to  the 
crucial  test  at  such  a  time,  and  therefore  he  re- 
plied evasively  — 
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"Certainly.  Oh,  you  must  not  mind  me  —  I 
am  —  I  am  like  the  rest  of  us  —  not  always  in 
the  humour  to  talk.     Besides " 

"Besides  what?^^  asked  Marston,  as  though  he 
were  determined  to  be  answered. 

"I  am,  like  most  men  of  high  spirits,  subject  to 
attacks  of  despondency,  and  you  have  come  upon 
me  when  IVe  had  one." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  so  afflicted," 
said  Marston,  coldly;  "I  should  have  thought, 
judging  by  your  general  bearing,  that  you  could 
haye  no  cause  for  despondency." 

"You  do  think  so,"  replied  the  doctor,  turning 
round  upon  his  chair,  and  looking  Marston  steadily 
in  the  face.  "Are  you  disposed  to  listen  to  what  has 
been  part  of  my  ^bitter  experience  of  life."         v 

"If  you  choose  to  make  the  confidence," 
answered  Marston,  much  surprised  at  the  change 
in  the  doctor^s  manner,  and  at  what  he  had 
said. 

"You  have  never  been  married;  I  have.  I 
trusted  my  love,  honour,  to  the  keeping  of  a 
woman."  The  doctor  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
Marston^s  face. 

"My  wife,  sir,  was  remarkably  beautiful  —  so 
much  so,  that  wherever  she  went  she  attracted  at- 
tention —  admiration,  I  may  say.  Mine  is  a  pro- 
fession which  leaves  one  no  control  over  one's  time, 
and  leisure  hours,'  as  they  are  called,  come  rarely. 
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My  wife  did  not  care  to  think  of  this,  but  visited 
here  and  there  as  often  as  she  conld.  Not  much 
harm  in  that,  you  will  say." 

"Perhaps  not,"  answered  Marston,  still  wonde]> 
ing  at  the  strange  manner  and  speech  of  the  doctor, 
who  continued: 

"I  thought  there  was  —  great  wrong,  as  it  made 
her  neglect  her  home  duties,  but  she  disobeyed  my 
requests  that  she  would  not  visit  without  me.  I  did 
not  foresee  the  result  of  her  disobedience  or  she 
should  not  have  disobeyed  me  so  long." 

The  doctor  paused,  still  regarding  his  auditor 
steadily,  fixedly. 

"There  are  men,  Mr.  Marston,  who  assume  to 
be  gentlemen,  men  of  honour,  and  who  are  believed 
to  deserve  the  character.  They  enter  honest  homes, 
mix  freely  with  wives,  mothers,  and  daughters,  and 
are  trusted  on  the  faith  in  their  pretensions  of  being 
gentlemen;  but  let  a  woman  show  how  she  can  be 
assailed,  and  all  her  claims  upon  the  honour  of 
these  men  are  set  at  naught,  and  if  she  can  be  led 
into  sin  theyll  lead  her.  You  have  known  such 
men,  Mr.  Marston,  as  I  have." 

"Of  course  —  who  has  not?"  replied  Marston. 

"Such  men  I  stigmatize  as  the  worst  of  cowards. 
They  dare  not,  like  true  thieves,  bid  you  stand,  and 
demand  your  .purse;  but  they  sneak  about  your  home 
to  rob  it  of  its  peace  and  honour.  I  have  been 
robbed  by  such  a  sneaking  coward." 
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Marston  could  not  understand  why  the  doctor 
never  removed  his  eyes,  but  continued  to  stare 
fixedly  at  him  whilst  speaking. 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Lawton  —  very,  and 
regret  that  I  have  provoked  this  confidence,  as  it 
must  have  given  you  pain  to  open  your  old  wounds.*' 

"Not  in  the  least ,'*  replied  the  doctor,  striking 
his  breast.  "I  have  endured  the  actual  cautery, 
and  feel  no  longer.  A  home  broken  up  —  a  wife 
that  abandoned  me  —  abandoned  her  child,  in 
act,  if  not  in  thought,  have  had  their  share  in  the 
work.  Now,  what  should  be  done  to  my  fine  gen- 
tleman?" 

"It  is  difficult  to  say,"  replied  Marston,  looking 
away  for  the  first  time  from  the  doctor.  "Many 
men  are  led  into  foolish  flirtations  and  intrigues 
without  a  thought,  and  pursue  them  without  reflect- 
ing on  the  pain  they  may  occasion  to  others;" 
adding,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "or  imagining 
the  bitter  repentance  which  sometimes  overtakes 
themselves." 

"Do  you  speak  from  personal  experience,  Mr. 
Marston?"  asked  the  doctor,  his  voice  hoarse  and 
low. 

"Well  ^ —  yes  —  no,"  replied  Marston.  "I  was 
once  foolish  enough  —  base  enough,  you  would 
say  —  to  presume  —  but  I  would  rather  not  speak 
upon  the  subject  It  is  not  to  my  credit,  and 
less  to  the  partner  in  my  folly,  as  she  was  married  " 
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The  conversation  was  ended  by  the  return  of 
the  finend  who  had  left  them,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  doctor  bade  the  others  good- night, 
having  no  forgiveness  in  his  heart  towards  Mr. 
Marston;  and  when  he  reached  his  lonely  bun- 
galow, that  terrible  doubt  to  which  we  have  before 
referred  came  back  to  him  and  drove  sleep  from  his 
pillow.  9 

Nor  did  Marston  find  sleep  so  readily  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  do.  The  doctor^s  strange  man- 
ner —  his  painful  story  —  would  come  back  to 
Marston,  until  he  could  not  avoid  connecting  them' 
with  his  own  imprudent  flirtations  with  Bertha.  He 
thought  at  first  that  this  association  was  absurd  — 
ridiculous;  but,  recalling  what  Bosa  had  told  him  in 
her  letters  from  home  of  the  ultimate  separation  of 
the  Lyles,  he  started  up  from  his  couch,  as  though 
appalled  by  visions  of  the  home  he  had  broken  and 
the  peace  he  had  destroyed. 

So  strongly  was  he  impressed  with  this  applica- 
tion of  the  doctor's  story,  that,  when  writing  to  his 
sister  on  the  following  day,  he  added  this  post- 
script: "By-the-bye,  I  have  omitted  to  tell  you  of  a 
strange  discovery  I  have  made  since  we  have  been 
at    Napoor.     I    fancy    I    have    discovered    in   the 

doctor  of  the ,  whom  do  you  think?  Mr.  Lyle! 

But   say   nothing    of  this    until   you    hear   further 
from  me. ' 


Falknev  Lylc.   I.* 


'". 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Rosa  recelret  a  Scolding  from  her  Brother ,  who  is  surprised  in  his 

Tarn. 

When  next  Lieutenant  Marston  heard  from 
home  be  was  mortified  and  vexed  to  find  that  Bosa 
had  confided  hie  post  scriptum  surmise  to  Mrs.  Lyle. 
That  imperious  lady  had  desired  Rosa  to  press  her 
brother  for  further  information;  to  require  him  to 
write  at  length  the  reasons  he  had  for  his  first  con- 
jectura  To  these  requests  Charles  Marston  refused 
compliance,  and  fairly  scolded  sister  Rosa  for  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  "a  breach  of  confidence.'* 

Rosa  was  greatly  distressed  at  her  brother^s 
letter,  and  when  Bertha  called  upon  her  she  found 
her  in  tears. 

"No  bad  news  from  India,  I  hope?"  said 
Bertha.  "I  see  you  have  a  foreign  letter  in  your 
hand." 

"No,  dear,  not  exactly  bad  news,"  replied  Bosa, 
folding  up  her  letter. 

"Yet  you  have  been  crying,"  said  Bertha.  "Is 
your  letter  from  your  brother?" 

"Yes,   dear,  but "     Rosa  hesitated  to  say 

more. 
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"But  what?  He  has  been  writiiig  something  70a 
don't  care  that  I  should  know,  —  is  that  it?'*  asked 
Bertha;  but  not  receiving  a  reply,  she  continued, — 
"I  have  no  curiosity,  dear,  as  to  your  secrets;  I 
only  wish  /to  ask  what  he  says  about  the  man  he 
met  and  thought  was  Lyle.'' 

*'He  says  nothing  about  him;  that  is,  nothing 
more  than  we  know,''  replied  Rosa. 

*'Well,  what  does  he  say,  Rosa?  I  have  a  right 
to  ask  that,  and  do,"  said  Bertha,  sharply. 

"He  merely  scolds  me  for  repeating  to  you  what 
he  had  written;  calls  it  a  breach  of  confidence,  and 
positively  forbids  me  naming  the  subject  again  to 
him  or  to  you;  and  here  I  am  doing  it!"  Poor  Rosa 
could  not  resist  her  fate. 

"Then  he  is  a  selfish,  bad  fellow,"  said  Bertha, 
rising,  and,  as  was  usual  with  her  when  annoyed, 
walking  about  the  room.  "At  one  time  I  could  have 
made  him  not  only  answer  my  questions,  but  have 
compelled  him  to  hunt  up  that  man.  What  brutes 
men  are!"  Rosa  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not. 
"They  try  all  their  arts  of  adulation,  flattering  our 
weaknesses,  cringing  to  us,  and  even  blindly 
sacrificing  their  best  interests  to  win  us,  as  your 
brother  would  have  done;  and  then,  when  their  fit 
of  passion  has  passed  away,  they  treat  us  with  the 
contempt  we  should  have  deserved  had  we  been 
weak  enough  to  have  become  their  victims.     I  tell 

13* 
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you  they  are  all  alike;  mean,  selfish,  cowardly,  and 
cruel." 

"Bertha,  you  shall  not  speak  so  of  Charles,"  said 
Rosa,  colouring  with  displeasure. 

"Who  shall  stop  me?  Not  you,  even,  Rosa,"  re- 
plied Bertha.  "I  have  been  wronged  by  men,  and 
I  will  repay  them,  if  only  by  words.  You  say  that 
Charles  Marston  refuses  to  write  any  more  upon  the 
subject  I  have  most  at  heart?" 

"He  does.  Neither  will  I  offend  him  by  doing 
BO,  Bertha,"  replied  Rosa,  firmly. 

"I  shall  not  trouble  you  to  do  so.  I  can  act 
for  myself,  I  daresay.  Is  he  at  his  old  station,  at 
Napoor?"  asked  Bertha. 

"Yes." 

"Very  well;  I  shall  tell  him  what  a  good  giil 
you  have  been  in  obeying  him,  and  that  he  must 
not  scold  his  own  little  sister  any  more,"  said  Bertba, 
sneeringly. 

"Then  you  intend  writing  to  him?"  asked  Rosa, 
surprised. 

"I  intend  knowing  more  th(^i  he  has  been 
.pleased  to  communicate  at  present,"  replied  Bertha; 
"and  from  my  former  admirer,  Mr.  Charles  Marston. 
Good-day,  Rosa.  Ring  the  bell,  there^s  a  dear. 
Perhaps  I  shall  see  you  again  to-morrow.  Good- 
day." 

Charles  Marston  knew  little  of  Bertha  Lyle  when 
he  thought  to  free  himself  from  her  importunity  in 
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an  offhand  way,  and  his  refusal  to  comnmnicate 
farther  upon  the  suhject  of  his  P.S.,  determined 
that  energetic  hater  to  a  course  which  few  women 
would  have  dared  to  adopt. 

The  coolness  of  which  Marston  complained  as 
existing  hetween  himself  and  Lawton  certainly  in- 
creased from  the  night  of  their  strange  conversation, 
and  in  time  assumed,  on  the  part  of  the  doctor,  an 
unmistakable  ^^cut."  Marston  could  assign  no  other 
reason  for  this  conduct  than  the  one  which  had  at 
first  suggested  itself:  that  Lawton  and  Lyle  were 
the  same  man,  and  the  earnestness  —  the  strangeness 
—  of  the  doctor's  manner  must  have  proceeded  from 
the  fact,  that  Marston  was  known  to  him  as  the  re- 
puted admirer  of  his  wife.  With  this  conviction 
growing  stronger  day  by  day,  Marston  was  perplexed 
exceedingly  as  to  what  his  own  conduct  should  be 
towards  the  injured  doctor.  He  was  not  left  many 
months  in  doubt. 

The  small  station  of  Napoor  was  in  a  flutter  of 
delight,  as  the  officers  of  the  two  arms  had  decided 
upon  giving  a  ball  at  the  Assembly-rooms. 

But  let  us  quote  what  an  abler  pen  has  written 
on  a  similar  event  occurring  at  the  station  of 
Kabob:  — 

"The  walls  of  the  Assembly-rooms  are  resonant 
again  with  the  sounds  of  jollity  and  preparation. 
The  sable  pagan  has  started  into  activity,  and  the 
dusky  chandeliers  once  more  glitter  in  their  joy,  the 
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crimson-edged  flounces  of  the  punkahs,  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  the  hlaneMsseur  j  glimmer  with  spotless 
pnrity.  The  stewards,  indefa1;^gable  fellows,  defiant 
of  all  heat,  devote  themselves  to  the  rigid  lacing-up 
of  the  floor-cloth;  and  the  once  bare  walls,  with 
their  sickly  hue  of  pale  yellow  wash,  are  now  gay 
and  verdant  with  wreaths  and  other  incrustations  of 
foliage,  so  artfully  devised  and  skilfully  applied; 
while  radiant  stars  of  glittering  swords  apd  bayonets, 
with  regimental  colours  splendidly  conspicuous,  like- 
wise decorate  and  adorn  the  walls. 

«  «  «  «  « 

"But  the  hour  has  come.  Eight,  nine,  ten, 
sounded  on  the  gong;  the  lights  are  lit,  the  torches 
flicker  at  the  gate,  buggies  roll  into  the  portico, 
and  the  fair  ones  begin  to  drop  in.  The  arrival  of 
one,  a  second,  then  a  brace,  establishing  a  quartette, 
justifies  the  immediate  opening  of  the  ball.  The 
music  strikes  up  and  a  quadrille  is  fairly  under 
weigh." 

"But,  see,  fresh  arrivals  have  added  to  the 
hilarity  of  the  scene,"*  and,  as  at  Kabob,  the  ball 
at  Napoor  passed  through  the  varied  phases  of 
polka,  waltz,  and  deuxtem^s,  and  the  most  liberal  of 
suppers. 

Poor  Marston  had  to  migrate  between  the  as- 

*  For  farther  particulars,  see  Captain  Atkinson's  admirablo 
aketches  and  description  of  our  station ,  under  the  title  of  "  Curry  and 
Rice." 
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semblj  and  the  guard-room  until  he  was  relieved, 
and,  fairly  tired  out,  sought  the  quiet  of  his  own 
bungalow.  But  a  great  unrest  was  travelling  over 
the  sandy  road  which  lay  between  Napoor  and  the 
next  Travellers^  Bungalow. 

A  voyage  up  the  Indus  is  far  from  pleasant, 
owing  to  the  intense  heat  The  burning  blast,  the 
barren  shores,  with  their  millions  of  particles  of  sand, 
all  combine  to  make  the  voyage  dreaiy,  uncom- 
fortable, and  uninteresting;  whereas  the  dawk  or 
palankeen  conveyance  is  a  certain  and  comfortable 
means  of  transit,  if  not  a  rapid  one. 

A  lady  and  a  female  attendant  occupied  two  of 
those  conveniences,  each  borne  by  four  natives,  and 
accompanied  by  eight  more  to  relieve  them  at  brief 
intervals. 

Their  destination  was  to  the  interior  station  of 
Napoor,  and  the  journey  would  occupy  some  days, 
the  rate  of  travelling  being  about  three  miles  an 
hour,  independent  of  the  necessary  halts  at  the  usual 
places  of  refreshment,  the  Travellers*  Bungalows, 
which  had  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government  The  lady's  luggage  was  particularly 
scant,  and  the  han^ff  wallahs j  as  they  are  called, 
who  carry  the  boxes,  had  an  easy  time  of  it  It 
was  evident  that  the  lady^s  stay  was  to  be  a  brief 
one,  as  she  secured  relays  of  bearers  for  her  return 
within  a  week,  and  her  impatience  to  get  forward 
was  only  excused  by  the  liberality  of  her  payment 
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When  the  last  stage  had  been  accomplished,  and 
the  lady  and  her  attendant  had  been  safely  housed 
at  the  hotel  attached  to  the  coffee-shop  at  Napoor, 
the  night  had  set  in,  and  almost  the  only  sound  to 
be  heard  in  the  station  was  the  music  of  the  band 
in  the  distant  Assembly-room. 

"A  ball  night,^'  said  the  lady;  "that  is  provoking, 
as  I  suppose  all  the  officers  are  there? ^'  The  coffee- 
shop  keeper  thought  so,  except  those  sahibs  who 
were  on  duty. 

"Learn  directly  if  Lieutenant  Marston  is  at  the 
ball  or  on  guard;*'  said  the  lady;  and  then,  with  the 
assistance  of  her  attendant,  she  made  a  slight  change 
in  her  toilet. 

The  coffee-shop  keeper  had  ascertained  that  Sahib 
Marston  was  not  at  the  ball,  but  was  in  his  own 
bungalow  fast  asleep;  so  said  his  khansumah  or  butler. 
Nevertheless  the  lady  desired  to  be  conducted  thither, 
and  was  obeyed  accordingly. 

Marston  had  swallowed  more  than  one  "peg"  to 
cool  his  parched  throat,  and  had  deluded  himself 
into  the  belief  that  sleep  was  coming  to  weigh  his 
eyelids  down,  when  his  valet  entered  softly  to  an- 
nounce to  sahib  that  a  lady,  a  stranger,  who  had 
just  arrived  at  the  coffee-shop  by  dawk  and  bearers, 
desired  to  see  him. 

Such  a  very  unusual  announcement  at  that  late 
hour  of  the  night  rather  startled  the  young  lieute- 
nant; but,  as  gallantry  would  not  allow  him  to  keep 
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a  lady  waiting  in  the  verandah,  he  partially  dressed, 
and  ordered  the  lamp  to  he  lighted  in  his  hreakfast- 
room.  Thither  was  the  lady  shown,  and,  when 
Marston  entered  the  room,  he  was  fairly  dumb- 
foundered  to  find  Mrs.  Lyle  awaiting  him. 

Yes;  all  those  thousands  of  miles  by  sea,  and 
those  hundred  miles  by  land,  which  lay  between 
Napoor  and  England,  had  she  travelled,  unaccom- 
panied but  by  her  maid-servant,  to  question  Charles 
Marston  on  the  surmise  of  his  P.S.,  and  to  drag  from 
him  what  further  he  knew  or  imagined  concerning 
her  supposed  husband.  Before  Marston  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  speak,  Bertha  had  seated  her- 
self, and  removed  the  light  shawl  with  which  her 
head  had  been  covered,  at  the  same  time  shaking 
down  her  long  curls  as  though  she  intended  to 
remain  some  time.  She  appeared  to  scorn  or  dis- 
pense with  the  usual  formality  of  meeting,  and  said, 
or  rather  commanded  — 

^'Let  me  have  some  coffee,  and  then  give  orders 
that  we  are  not  interrupted." 

With  the  obsequiousness  of  his  own  valet,  Marston 
proceeded  to  obey  her,  and  the  coffee  was  soon 
brought,  and  tatties  placed  against  the  opening  into 
the  room. 

"You  of  course  know  the  cause  of  this  visit, 
Mr.  Marston,"  said  Bertha,  "and  will  respect  it  so 
far  as  to  assist  me  in  obtaining  what  I  have  travelled 
so  far  to  attain." 
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^* Really,*'  replied  Marston,  hesitatingly,  ^^I  cannot 
guess." 

"You  cannot?"  asked  Bertha,  in  rather  a  cold, 
sneering  tone.  "I  thought  you  knew  all  my  affairs 
from  my  dear  ^friend  Rosa.** 

"I  know  in  part  only,  as " 

"You  were  in  some  way  the  cause  of  my  separa- 
tion from  Mr.  Lyle,**  said  Bertha,  calmly. 

"Good  gracious!  I *' 

"Do  not  disturb  yourself  on  that  account,  Mr. 
Marston,**  interrupted  Bertha,  in  her  usual  rude  way. 
"That  separation  must  have  come  sooner  or  later. 
We  were  only  united  by  the  giving  and  receiving 
of  a  ring.  I  think  that  is  the  form  in  question.  We 
made  a  great  mistake  in  doing  so.  I  know  now  I 
was  never  intended  for  a  wife.** 

"No  doubt  there  were  faults  on  both  sides,**  said 
Marston,  confirmed  by  what  he  had  heard. 

"I  am  not  here  to  make  confession  of  mine  if  it 
were  so,  Mr.  Marston.  You  did  not  attempt  to  re- 
prove my  errors,**  replied  Bertha,  with  a  sneer. 
"You  had  heard,  before  I  named  it  just  now,  that 
Lyle  and  I  had  separated?** 

"Yes,  I  knew  that,**  replied  Marston,  colouring 
slightly. 

"You  know  also  that  my  child  was  stolen  from 
me?'* 

"Yes,  I  heard  that  also,**  replied  Marston. 

"And  that  Lyle  was  the  inhuman  wretch  that 
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deprived  me  of  ber/'  said  Bertha,  but  witbont  any 
emotion. 

"No,  I  did  not  know  tbat." 

"Then  my  dear  friend  Bosa  has  shown  more 
command  over  her  pen  than  I  gave  her  credit  for. 
I  desired  her  not  to  name  that  circumstance,  as  I 
was  ashamed  of  being  the  object  of  a  trick,  by 
which,  however,  I  learned  that  Lyle  had  stolen  the 
child.  You  now  know  why  I  have  come  to  you  — 
come  from  England." 

"I  really  do  not  know  what  you  propose  by  this 
visit,"  said  Marston,  quite  embarrassed. 

"In  a  postscript  to  a  letter  to  your  sister  Bosa," 
replied  Bertha,  leaning  both  her  arms  upon  the  table, 
and  looking  Marston  steadfastly  in  the  face,  "you 
said  you  had  met  out  here  with  Mr.  Lyle;  but  — 
hear  me  out  —  but  no  inquiries  would  you  answer; 
no  explanation  would  you  give." 

"Because  I  had  no  more  to  tell,"  replied  Marston. 

"Are  you  sure  of  that?"  asked  Bertha. 

"Quite;  I  spoke  only  from  surmise." 

"What  gave  rise  to  your  surmise;  as  you  call  it? 
You  have  a  right  to  be  honest  with  me  —  you  of 
all  men  living,"  said  Bertha. 

Marston  again  coloured  slightly;  but  the  shade 
of  llie  lamp  was  upon  his  face,  and  Bertha  saw  it 
not.  Marston  had  been  long  convinced  that  he  owed 
Falkner  an  atonement,  and  the  time  he  felt  was 
come  for  making  it,  even  at  some  fencing  with  the 
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truth,  which  he  could  not  speak  without  hetraying 
—  so  it  seemed  to  him  —  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  the  doctor.  The  reasoning  was  specious 
enough. 

"I  repeat,"  said  Marston,  after  a  pause,  "I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  on  the  subject." 

"And  I  repeat,  why  did  you  surmise  that  the 
man  you  met  was  Mr.  Lyle?"  asked  Bertha. 

"Simply  because  the  man  was  a  doctor,  who 
had  separated  from  his  wife  in  England,  and  an- 
swered, in  many  respects,  to  your  description  of 
Mr.  Lyle.  EecoUect,  I  never  saw  Mr.  Lyle  except 
once,  and  then  at  a  distance,  and  when  passing 
about  town  in  his  brougham.  I  should  not  have 
known  him  had  I  met  him  at  dinner,"  replied 
Marston,  now  perfectly  self-possessed. 

"Where  is  that  man  now?"  said  Bertha,  after  a 
pause. 

"At  this  moment  I  can^t  say,"  replied  Marston, 
again  colouring  at  the  evasion  of  the  question. 
"  He  was  attacked  to  another  regiment  than  mine, 
and  our  intimacy  was  not  very  close  nor  continuous. 
What  is  your  object  in  tracing  Mr.  Lyle?" 

"Had  that  man"  —  Bertha  paused,  and  then 
repeated,  "Had  that  man  a  child  with  him?" 

"No,  certainly  not,"  replied  Marston.  "I  must 
have  known  if  he  had  had  anyone  with  him.  Be- 
sides, no  man  in  his  senses,   or  who  had  the  least 
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regard  for  his  child,  would  bring  her  to  this  infernal 
climate  willingly." 

*^I  have  thought  that,  too,"  replied  Bertha;  '*but 
he  would  rather  see  her  dead  than  with  me;  as  I 
would,  than  leave  her  to  him." 

Marston^s  pulse  stopped,  and  then  beat  quickly, 
as  even  bold  men's  hearts  will  pause  and  throb 
when  wickedness  is  about  them.  He  had  almost 
resolved  to  answer  no  further  question,  when  Bertha 
asked  abruptly  — 

"What  was  this  man's  name?" 

Marston  could  not  tell  a  direct  lie  —  it  would 
have  stuck  in  his  throat;  and  there  was  something 
remaining  of  the  fascination  which  the  beautiful 
woman  had  so  long  exercised  over  him.  Marston 
answered,  therefore,  perforce  —  "Lawton." 

Bertha  wrote  down  on  her  tablet  the  name,  ob- 
serving as  she  did  so,  "I  need  not  do  this  —  I  shall 
not  forget.  He  may  have  placed  the  child  at  nurse 
under  this  name  of  Lawton  —  in  England,  perhaps, 
or  France.  By  advertising  continuously  I  may  dis- 
cover the  child.  He  would  not  have  used  his  own 
name.  He  was  too  cunning  for  that."  Bertha  rose 
and  began  replacing  her  shawl. 

"May  I  ask  what  you  now  propose  to  do?"  said 
Marston. 

Bertha  smiled  rather  contemptuously.  "Do  not 
concern  yourself  with  me,  Charles  Marston.  I  will 
neither  cooipromise  you  nor  myself  by  remaining 
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here,  rely  upon  it.  I  could  not  rest  until  I  had 
made  this  long  journey,  and  shall  return  contented 
that  I  have  gained,  perhaps,  one  trail  of  this 
devil." 

'^It  seems  very  dreadful  that  you  should  have 
made  such  a  journey  alone." 

"Nothing  dreadful,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Marston. 
I  have  a  settled  purpose  to  carry  out,  and  I  shall 
do  it  —  fotll  do  it  at  all  hazards,"  replied  Bertha. 
"The  dawk  will  be  ready  for  my  return  in  an  hour 
at  most,  and  then  farewell,  Mr.  Marston.  Who 
would  have  thought,"  Bertha  added,  gaily,  "when 
I  held  my  court  on  Dearport  beach  that  you  and  I, 
Charles  Marston,  shotlld  have  met  and  parted  as 
we  do  now  in  the  interior  of  India!  Good-by.  Let 
one  of  your  servants  see  me  to  the  hotel,  as  I  hear 
music,  and  people  may  be  about  —  not  that  I  fear 
them." 

"I  will  go  with  you  myself,"  replied  Marston; 
"that  is,  if  you  will  permit  me  that  honour." 

"As  you  please,"  said  Bertha,  wrapping  her 
shawl  around  her  head,  but  leaving  her  face  par- 
tially exposed.  Whilst  Marston  was  putting  on  a 
coat.  Bertha  fell  into  deep  thought;  nor  had  the 
angry  expression  of  her  cogitations  passed  from  her 
face  as  she  and  Marston  went  out  of  the  bungalow. 
The  day  was  just  breaking.  The  dancers  had  not 
tired,  though  some  of  the  elder  gentlemen  had 
retired  &om  the  party.      On  the  opposite  side  of 
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the  rather  narrow  way  which  led  from  the  Assembly- 
room  to  the  infantry  quarters,  and  along  which 
Marston  and  his  charge  had  to  pass,  were  two  gen* 
tlemen  muffled  in  their  roquelaures,  the  dancing- 
room  having  been  intensely  hot.  As  the  quartette 
passed  each  other,  one  of  the  gentlemen  asked, 
"Did  you  see  that  woman  with  Marston,  Lawton? 
What  a  beautiful  fiend  she  looked!  Who  is  she,  I 
wonder?" 

Bat  Lawton  had  staggered  to  the  wall,  and  was 
leaning  upon  it. 

"What's  the  matter?  Are  you  not  well?"  asked 
the  colonel,  who  was  the  doctor^s  companion. 

"I  must  be  —  I  am.  My  head's  confused  by 
the  heat  Gome  pn.  I  shall  be  better  when  I  can 
get  some  drink,"  replied  the  doctor;  adding  to  him- 
self, "If  it  were  not  impossible,  *I  could  swear  that 
it  was.  Ridiculous!  My  mind  is  so  continually 
dwelling  on  that  one  subject,  owing  to  Marston's 
presence  here,  that  I  shall  make  a  fool  of  myself. 
I  have  done  wisely  to  go." 

The  colonel  and  the  doctor  parted,  after  a  cool 
draught  of  soda-water  had  satisfied  the  colonel  that 
the  good  doctor  was  himself  again. 

Falkner,  or  Lawton,  was  never  to  be  again  the 
man  he  had  been  —  th^  light-hearted,  hopeful  man 
he  had  been  when  he  married  Bertha.  No;  she  had 
cast  a  shadow  over  his  life  which  ms  never  entirely 
to  pass  away,  and  which  deepened  in  the  presence 
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of  Marston.  Besolutely  as  the  doctor  strove  to  con- 
vince himself  that  the  woman  he  had  seen  come  oat 
of  Marston*s  bungalow  was  not  Bertha,  the  doubt 
which  had  been  so  terrible  of  old  again  came  back 
to  him. 

Bertha  had  not  lost  all  her  influence,  as  we 
have  said,  over  her  one-time  admirer,  and  he  had 
come  to  pity  her  —  not  regarding  the  real  cause  of 
her  sorrow.  He  promised  her  that  if  he  should  again 
talk  with  Lawton,  he  would  obtain,  if  possible,  a 
confirmation  or  refutation  of  his  conjectures;  and,  if 
the  result  could  be  conducive  to  Bertha's  future 
peace,  it  should  be  made  known  to  her. 

At  an.  early  •  hour  of  the  day,  long  before  the 
little  fashionable  community  of  Napoor  had  slept  off 
their  fatigue.  Bertha  Lyle  was  on  her  way  back  to 
Bengal. 

K  Marston  had  been  disposed  to  have  regarded 
his  promise  to  Bertha,  after  the  sorceress  had  de- 
parted, he  was  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so,  by  the  astounding  announcement  that  the  doctor 
had  exchanged  into  another  regiment,  and  was  about 
to  join  his  new  comrades. 

Why  had  he  done  this?  What  had  his  mess- 
fellows  done  to  deserve  it? 

The  doctor's  might  have  been  a  Galen's  head 
over  an  apothecary's  shop  for  what  anyone  could 
get  &om  his  lips.  No  one  eould  say  why  the  doctor 
had  deserted  Napoor. 
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One  only  guessed  at  the  cause,  and  he  was 
silent  also. 

The  ship  which  bore  Bertha  back  to  England 
was  doomed  to  run  a  perilous  course;  not  from  storm 
or  shipwreck,  but  from  an  epidemic  which  passed 
through  the  living  people  like  an  angry  fire,  scorching 
and  destroying,  and,  for  a  time,  resisting  all  e£forts  to. 
subdue  it  or  to  stay  its  progress.  When  that  wa^  done 
at  last,  and  the  sea  had  received  the  dead,  the  sur- 
vivors met  once  more  together;  many  with  scarred 
and  swollen  faces,  scarcely  recognisable  by  those 
who  had  met  them  day  by  day  before  the  terrible 
pestilence  had  run  not  through  the  ship. 

Bertha  was  one  of  those  who  kad  had  to  struggle 
fiercely  with  the  enemy,  and  she  bore  from  the  con- 
flict many  wounds  to  her  former  beauty.  She  was 
not  insensible  to  the  loss  she  had  sustained;  but 
sorrow  could  not  soften  her  stubborn  nature,  and 
she  made  the  suffering  she  had  undergone,  and  its 
after  consequences,  fresh  incentives  to  her  hatred  of 
her  husband. 

Many  of  her  best  friends  and  worst  enemies  had 
been  busy  with  her  fair  fame  whilst  she  had  been 
away  from  England,  censuring  as  unjustifiable  her 
voyage  to  India,  and  the  imprudence  and  indelicacy 
of  seeking  out  Marston  —  the  man  with  whom  her 
name  had  been  more  than  once  associated  unfavour- 
ably. And  the  magic  charm  was  impaired  —  her 
remarkable  beauty  —  which  more  than  anything 
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else  had  permitted  her  friends  to  regard  some  of 
her  conduct  as  venial,  if  not  excusable;  and  which, 
in  a  person  of  lesser  fascination,  they  would  have 
condemned  as  a  crime,  "without  benefit  of  clergy." 
There  was  change  everywhere.  Bertha  saw  — 
change  in  herself,  in  her  friends,  in  all  but  poor, 
simple-minded  Rosa  Marston. 

"Faithfal  found 
Among  the  faithless ,  faithful  only  she." 

In  the  course  of  a  short  time  the  once-beautifhl 
and  much-sought-for  Mrs.  Lyle's  carriage  seldom 
stopped  the  way  at  the  doors  of  her  former  ac- 
quaintances; and^osa  was  warned  by  a  married 
sister,  Mrs.  Roy,  that  she  would  suffer  by  continuing 
to  associate  with  such  a  questionable  person. 

Rosa  was  certainly  not  popular  with  the  young 
men  of  her  set,  and,  though  she  had  many  qualities 
which  go  to  make  a  good  wife,  there  was  no  one 
to  propose  to  the  friend  of  Bertha.  Mrs.  Lyle  had, 
immediately  on  her  return  to  England,  resumed, 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Furager,  the  search  for  her 
child;  and  not  till  every  available  means  had  been 
exhausted  did  she  abandon  the  hope  of  discovery. 
When  that  time  arrived  she  disposed  of  her  house 
and  furniture,  and  went  away  into  a  retirement 
which  few  cared  to  disturb. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

detain  Marston  escspM  an  AmbuBcade  —  Some  Old  Friends  torn  up 

at  St.  Gnats. 

This  chapter  wiU  be  one  of  explanations  neces- 
sary to  the  free  course  of  onr  story. 

The  world  had  grown  some  years  older  when 
Captain  Marston  returned  from  India  on  leave,  to 
the  great  delight  of  his  family,  and  the  gratification 
of  his  friends;  but  we  must  lea^  his  affectionate  re- 
ception to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

As  he  left  his  sister^s  house  one  evening,  about 
a  week  after  his  return  to  England,  he  fancied  that 
he  was  being  watched  by  a  man  who  certainly  fol- 
lowed his  track,  until  Marston  stopped,  with  the 
intention  of  questioning  him.  The  man  then  crossed 
the  street  and  passed  on  the  other  side. 

Again,  on  the  succeeding  evening,  this  apparent 
espionage  was  continued,  and  Marston  turned  upon 
the  fellow,  determined  to  know  who  he  was.  But 
the  man  hailed  a  cab,  jumped  into  it,  and  drove  off 
before  the  gallant  captain  could  put  his  evident  in- 
tention into  execution. 

Marston  was  annoyed  and  perplexed.  As  it  was 
yet  early,  he  went  to  his  club,  and  smoked  a  couple 
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of  cigars  before  he  left  for  his  lodgings.  His  way 
was  throngh  St.  Jameses  Square,  and,  as  he  passed 
the  portico  of  a  house,  he  was  almost  certain  that 
he  had  heard  his  name;  and  so  strong  was  the  con- 
viction, that  he  turned  back  to  satisfy  himself. 
When  he  reached  the  portico  whence  the  sound  had 
proceeded,  he  found  no  one  there;  but  he  thought 
he  could  discern  the  figures  of  a  man  and  woman 
walking  rapidly  on  the  narrow  pavement  surrounding 
the  inclosure  in  the  centre  of  the  square. 

Everyone  hates  to  be  watched,  and  Marston 
went  to  his  lodgings  in  a  very  bad  temper.  Who 
could  be  interested  in  his  movements,  and  be  mean 
enough  to  follow  hyn?  He  might  fortunately  have 
an  opportunity  of  kicking  the  fellow  who  had  evaded 
him  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening;  but,  if  a  wo- 
man were  concerned,  his  indignation  could  not  ex- 
pend itself  in  that  pedal  satisfaction. 

A  thought  struck  him.  If  it  should  be  she?  He 
would  ask  Rosa  a  few  questions.  So  the  next  time 
when  they  were  alone  together,  Marston  said,  rather 
abruptly  — 

"By-the-bye,  what  has  become  of  that  eccentric 
person,  Mrs.  Lyle?" 

"I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  her  for  some  time," 
replied  Rosa.  "After  her  singular  visit  to  you  in 
India,  she  spent  some  three  or  four  years  in  France 
and  Germany,  searching  after  her  lost  child,  I  be- 
lieve   " 
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^'Was  she,  then,  so  much  attached  to  her  little 
girl?"  asked  Marston.  "I  did  not  gather  that  she 
was  from  the  interview  with  myself." 

Bertha's  friend  coloured  slightly,  as  she  replied, 
"I  am  afraid  that  her  desire  to  regain  her  child  did 
not  proceed  from  any  strong  maternal  affection,  but 
rather  from  a  settled  determination  to  thwart  any 
plans  which  Mr.  Lyle  might  have  formed  for  his 
daughter;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  deprived  him,  if 
possible,  of  the  guardianship  of  the  child.  Her 
power  to  claim  restitution  ended  when  the  child  was 
seven  years  old,  I  believe." 

"Was  your  intimacy  not  resumed  on  her  return 
from  the  contiAent?"  asked  Marston. 

Kosa  again  coloured,  as  she  replied  — 

"Tes;  I  cannot  account  for  the  influence  that 
woman  has  over  me.  Though  there  are  points  in 
her  character  which  often  offend  me,  yet  at  times, 
by  the  exercise  of  her  superior  will,  it  seems,  she 
makes  me  forget  them,  and  think  only  of  her  sor- 
rows." 

"I  have  often  wondered  how  you  kept  on  terms 
with  her,"  said  Marston.  "How  came  you  to  separate 
at  last?" 

"She  came  to  me  one  day  to  renew  an  old  re- 
quest, and  took  offence  at  my  positive  refusal  to 
make  any  farther  inquiry  of  you  as  to  the  man 
whom   you   suspected   to   be  her   husband.      After 
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the  scolding  you  gave  me  I  was  resolute  in  my  re- 
fusal." 

^^ Quite  right,  my  dear  Bosa,"  said  her  brother. 
"I  have  strong  reasons  for  making  that  a  serious 
matter." 

"I  am  all  but  sure,"  said  Rosa,  '^that  she  sub- 
sequently went  to  America  in  search  of  the  woman 
who  had  the  child  at  nurse ;  but  I  have  not  seen  her 
since  her  return,  if  she  did  go  there." 

Had  Rosa  Marston  been  passing  down  Twelfth 
Street,  New  York,  some  twelve  months  preceding 
this  conversation  with  her  brother,  early  one  sum- 
mer's evening,  she  would  have  seen  three  or  four 
persons  listening  at  the  window  of  a  house,  over 
which  was  written,  "Joseph  Maxwell,  Carpenter." 
She  would  have  heard,  had  she  joined  the  group, 
the  angry  voices  of  two  women  in  loud  contention 
within:  the  one  upbraiding  the  other  for  her  treachery 
in  betraying  some  trust  confided  to  her,  whilst  the 
person  so  addressed  at  last  became  defiant,  using 
language  too  coarse  to  be  transcribed,  and  which  at 
length  was  only  silenced  by  the  noise  of  a  struggle, 
which  ended  suddenly,  and  was  not  resumed., 

When  the  curious  listeners  had  departed,  a  tall 
and  graceM  woman  came  into  the  street,  and,  with- 
out appearing  to  shun  observation,  walked  quietly 
away,  having  closed  the  door  behind  her.  Not  long 
after,  Joseph  Maxwell  returned  home,  and  was 
startled  to  find  his  wife  lying  upon  the  floor,  bruised 
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and  unconscious.  It  was  not  until  some  hours  after- 
wards that  the  injured  woman  was  able  to  tell  him 
the  cause  of  her  condition. 

"I  always  said,"  observed  Mr.  Maxwell,  when 
his  wife  had  finished  her  narration,  ^Hhat  Mrs.  Lyle 
was  a  devil  of  a  woman." 

"Devil,  indeed!"  gasped  Mrs.  Maxwell;"  "she 
shall  pay  for  what  she  has  done  to  me.  You  had 
better  see  the  police  at  once." 

"Softly^  Nancy  —  softly,  my  dear  —  let  us 
think  a  bit  before  we  trouble  the  police,"  said  Max- 
well. 

"What's  there  to  think  about?"  asked  his  wife. 
"I've  been  nearly  strangled,  nearly  murdered.  What's 
there  to  think  about  but  to  give  her  in  charge  at 
once  if, we  can  find  her?" 

"Why,  there's  this  to  be  considered,"  said  Mr. 
Maxwell,  coolly.  "You  tell  me  that  Mrs,  Lyle  ac- 
cuses us  of  little  short  of  making  away  with  her 
'  child  some  way  or  another.  As  neither  you  nor  I 
can  give  a  clear  account  of  your  last  night's  doings 
at  Muckton,  we  may  get  into  the  wrong  box,  and 
that  won't  be  pleasant" 

"And  am  I  to  put  up  with  this,  and  have  no 
justice  in  return?"  asked  Mrs.  Maxwell,  indignantly. 

"My  dear  Nancy,"  answered  her  husband,  in  his 
most  affectionate  tone,  "we  must  console  ourselves 
by  what  we  have  made  out  of  the  job  already;  but 
I  promise  you  that  if  I  can  come  across  Mrs.  Lyle, 
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which  is  hardly  likely  in  this  great  city,  and  oppor- 
tunity serves,  I  will  leave  my  mark  on  her  that  shall 
last  her  her  life,  be  it  ever  so  long." 

With  assurances  such  as  these,  Mr.  Maxwell  at 
last  succeeded  in  satisfying  his  wife  of  the  prudence 
of  bearing  her  injuries  in  silence,  and  the  next  day 
the  worthy  man  determined  in  his  own  mind  that, 
as  he  was  not  the  sufferer,  any  revenge  would  be 
foolish  and  dangerous. 

Rosa  was  therefore  right  in  conjecturing  that  her 
friend  Bertha  had  been  in  search  of  her  old  nurse, 
Mrs.  Shackles. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  Two  days 
after  the  conversation  between  Captain  Marston  and 
his  sister,  he  found  a  note  at  his  club  &om  a  gen- 
tleman named  Furager,  requesting  an  interview  on 
business  of  importance;  and,  as  the  letter  was  dated 
from  one  of  the  legal  localities,  Captain  Marston 
made  the  required  appointment  at  his  lodgings,  and 
in  due  course  received  a  visit  from  the  writer  of  the 
letter. 

Mr.  Furager  was  a  very  urbane  man,  but  his 
clear  dark  eyes  gave  warning  he  was  also  a  clever 
one.  After  a  few  introductory  words,  he  opened 
the  important  business  for  which  he  had  solicited 
the  interview. 

"I  saw,"  said  Mr.  Furager,  "in  one  of  the 
papers  your  name  amongst  the  passengers  from 
India." 
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"Well,  sir,"  said  Marston,  as  Furager  paused 
and  smiled. 

"You  were  acquainted,  I  know,  some  years  ago 
with  a  lady  —  a  Mrs.  Lyle." 

"Yes,  sir;  what  of  her?"  asked  Marston,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  Furager. 

"I  had  the  honour  of  being  her  confidential 
adviser. 

"Indeed!"  said  Marston;  "may  I  ask,  sir,  if  she 
always  acted  under  your  advice?" 

"I  regret  to  say  —  no,  as  I  highly  disapproved 
of  much  that  that  impetuous  lady  did  and  said," 
replied  Mr.  Furager. 

"Her  visit  to  me  in  India?"  asked  Marston. 

"Highly  improper,  highly  imprudent,"  said  Mr. 
Furager,  closing  his  keen  eyes;  "and  it  is  somewhat 
in  connexion  with  that  extraordinary  proceeding  that 
I  now  wait  upon  you." 

Mr.  Furager  then  dived  into  a  blue  bag,  which 
had  rested  on  his  knees,  and  produced  from  it  an 
oblong  packet  tied  with  red  tape,  and  sealed  with 
black  wax.  He  then  threw  as  much  professional 
sorrow  into  his  face  as  he  could  suddenly  assume, 
and  said,  "Mrs.  Lyle,  sir,  you  may  regret  to  hear 
is  no  more!  This  packet  is  addressed  to  her  hus- 
band, and  contains,  I  believe,  her  forgiveness  for 
the  injuries  she  imagined  herself  to  have  sustained, 
and  a  letter  to  her  daughter,  should  she  still 
be  in  existence."     Mr.  Furager  pressed  the  packet 
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to  his  bosom,  and  looked  steadfastly  at  Captain 
Marston. 

''And  how  am  I  to  be  affected  by  this  disclosure, 
Mr.  Furager?"  asked  Marston,  caknly. 

"Simply  thus:  Mrs.  Lyle's  inquiries  for  years 
proved  unsuccessful  in  discovering  the  residence  of 
her  husband,  although  she  had  strong  evidence  that 
he  had  proceeded  to  India,  and  under  an  assumed 
name.''     He  paused. 

Captain  Marston  merely  bowed  his  head. 

"The  postscript  to  a  letter  which  you  wrote  to 
your  sister,"  continued  Mr.  Furager,  "confirmed 
Mrs.  Lyle  in  her  belief,  and,  as  you  know,  took  her 
to  India." 

Marston  again  bowed. 

"Although  you  could  not,  or  would  not"  — 
here  Mr.  Furager  smiled  —  "give  her  any  satisfac- 
tory clue  to  Mr.  Lyle,  she  continued  to  believe  — 
and  may  I  be  pardoned  for  saying  so  —  /  continued 
to  believe  that  the  person  you  met  in  India  was 
Mr.  Lyle." 

Mr.  Furager  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Marston,  as 
though  he  would  have  read  his  answer. 

"And  suppose  that  these  surmises  were  correct?" 
asked  Marston. 

"Then,  sir,"  said  Furager,  quickly,  "I  must  ask 
you  to  submit  these  inclosures  to  him,  and " 

"Mr.  Furager,"  said  Marston,  rising,  "you  are 
seeking  to  entrap  me  into  the  admission  of  a  know- 
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ledge  which  I  do  not  possess.  If  the  person  whom 
I  met  really  be  Mr.  Lyle,  he  must  have  his  own 
strong  reasons  for  concealing  the  fact,  and  I  de- 
cline to  be  in  any  way  instrumental  in  disturbing 
his  incognito." 

"Well,  sir,  I  don't  see  that  exactly,"  said  Mr. 
Farager.     "If  you  know " 

"Sir,  I  have  nothing  to  add,"  replied  Marston, 
"and  I  must  request  that  you  give  me  no  further 
trouble  on  this  matter.  I  am  sorry  to  be  rude,  but 
I  have  other  engagements.     Good  morning." 

Mr.Furager  shrugged  his  shoulders,  re-deposited 
the  packet  in  his  blue-bag,  and,  with  the  air  of  an 
injured  man,  bowed  and  retired. 

Captain  Marston  fancied  he  had  discovered  to 
whom  he  had  been  indebted  for  the  annoyance  of 
being  followed,  and  was  glad  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  Mr.  Furager  a  moral  kick  for  his 
impertinence. 

When  her  brother  had  returned  to  India,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  leave,  Miss  Marston,  from  circum- 
stances of  a  private  nature,  gradually  curtailed  the 
circle  of  her  visiting  acquaintance,  and,  after  a  time, 
gave  up  housekeeping  in  London  and  retired  into 
the  country. 

Many  years  must  pass  before  we  find  ourselves 
interested  in  the  old  cathedral  town  of  St.  Gnats, 
and  some  who  reside  within  it. 
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The  old  cathedral,  old  as  the  Noiman  Conquest, 
which  gives  importance  to  the  town,  still  shows 
evidence  of  the  earnest  zeal  of  the  old  Puritans, 
who,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  did  very  good  work 
very  roughly.  Their  petronels  and  long  tucks 
deprived  many  a  venerable  father  and  belted  knight 
of  their  prayerful  hands  and  chiselled  noses.  The 
iron  heels  of  their  jack-boots  kicked  away  the 
monumental  brasses  by  which  grateful  inheritors 
had  sought  to  confer  immortality  on  their  dead 
benefactors.  Reverent  hands  have  of  late  years 
repaired  some  of  the  damage  done  by  the  zealous 
crop-ears,  and  old  "Edax  rerum,"  who 

*'  Will  leave  no  more 
Of  the  things  to  come ,  than  the  things  before. 
Oat  upon  Time !  who  for  ever  will  leave 
Bat  enough  of  the  paat  for  the  fkitare  to  grieve 
0*er  that  which  has  been,  o*er  that  which  most  be , 
What  we  have  seen  oar  children  shall  see , 
Remnants  of  things  that  have  passed  away, 
Fragments  of  stone  reared  by  creatures  of  clay.^* 

The  Market  Gross,  was  a  fine  old  memorial  of 
medisBval  art,  when  the  designer  seems  to  have  had 
his  soul  in  his  work,  and  not  always  one  hand  in 
his  breeches-pocket.  This  Cross  had  been  fortu- 
nately preserved  from  destruction  by  the  good  taste 
of  some  of  the  burgesses  of  St.  Gnats,  when  others, 
less  appreciative  of  one  of  the  architectural  glories 
of  the  place,  would  have  pulled  it  down,  to  preserve 
some  hidegus  houses  which  had  crowded  about  the 
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Cross,  but  which  subsequently,  had  to  give  place 
to  the  more  venerable  and  picturesque  erection*  A 
great  fire  in  the  reign^  of  Queen  Anne  had  played 
sad  havoc  with  one  of  the  ancient  streets,  and  a 
long  row  of  formal  red-brick  houses  now  supplied 
the  place  of  the  gable-fronted  dwellings  of  the 
former  inhabitants  of  St.  Gnats.  A  little  crescent 
had  also  sprung  up  in  the  rear  of  one  of  the  main 
streets,  and  was  colonized  by  people  of  independent 
means,  with  some  of  whom  our  story  has  now  to 
deal. 

We  are  amongst  those  who  have  a  most  respect* 
fal  regard  for  old  maids;  knowing  somewhat  of  a 
woman's  fearful  chances  in  the  lottery  of  love,  her 
disadvantages  under  the  present  constitution  of 
society,  and  the  decrees  of  nature;  we  recognise  her 
superior  susceptibility  and  strong  affection,  which, 
when  not  provided  with  a  proper  outlet,  gnaw  at 
her  heart;  and  we  can  excuse  her,  if  sometimes,  in 
the  bitterness  of  solitude  and  unsatisfied  hope,  she 
should  become  more  observant  of  the  faults  and 
failings  of  the  more  fortunate  of  the  sisterhood.  We 
can  excuse,  also,  a  tendency  to  detraction,  provided 
it  does  n0t  descend  to  malignity  or  to  conscious  mis- 
representation. Then,  indeed,  we  lose  respect  for  the 
sanctity  of  her  isolation,  and  hold  even  an  old  maid 
to  be  fair  game  for  the  satirist  and  scomer. 

Miss  Betty  Eke,  No.  12,  Clifton  Crescent,  was 
not  the  most  amiable  or  deserving  of  the  sisterhood. 
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She  had  come  to  St.  Gnats  from  somewhere  in 
Middlesex,  and  had  been  a  resident  of  the  crescent 
at  the  time  of  our  introduction  some  twenty  years. 
She  obtained  a  certain  status  with  some  of  her 
neighbours  from  this  length  of  residence,  and  to 
which  her  slight  vulgarity  of  manner  might  have 
otherwise  proved  an  obstacle. 

She  was  an  early  riser,  and  might  usually  be 
seen  seated  at  her  bow-window,  about  nine  o'clock, 
apparently  engaged  in  reading  a  book  or  newspaper; 
but,  as  her  nose  was  frequently  elevated,  and  her 
mouth  slightly  agape,  it  might  be  fairly  conjectured 
that  her  mind  was  occupied  more  with  the  affairs  of 
her  neighbours  than  the  subject-matter  she  affected 
to  be  perusing.  It  was  surprising  how  great  an 
interest  she  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  butcher,  green- 
grocer, and  fishmonger,  and  how  accurate  she  became 
in  foretelling  when  her  neighbours  were  likely  to 
dine  alone  or  receive  company.  She  must  have  kept 
some  kind  of  tally,  by  which  she  could  reckon  how 
frequently  the  tax-gatherer  had  called  at  the  various 
houses,  and  by  which  data  she  devised  a  scheme  of 
calculation  to  determine  their  affluence  or  poverty. 
As  her  mind,  despite  her  apparent  studiousness ,  was 
utterly  uninformed,  the  staple  of  her  conversation 
was  generally  derived  from  the  small  scandals  which 
she  heard  from  her  little  waiting-maid,  and  the  con- 
jectural creations  of  her  own  fancy.  She  was  a 
capital  whist-player,  and  must  have  made  a  small 
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addition  to  her  income  by  the  silver -threepennies 
which  she  collected  from  her  friends,  who  were  prin- 
dpallj  confined  to  the  residents  in  the  crescent. 

Her  great  ally  was  a  single  gentleman,  about 
five-and-forty,  who  having  come  to  St.  Gnats  to  assist 
at  the  frineral  of  his  aunt,  had  continued  to  reside 
there,  from  sheer  incapability  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  depart.  Miss  Betty  Eke  found  him  much  employ- 
ment in  ferreting  out  little  matters  of  detail,  with 
which  she  embellished  many  of  her  fancy  sketches, 
and  which  he  collected,  perfectly  unconscious  of  the 
use  to  which  they  were  to  be  applied. 

Mr.  Lazenby  was  usually  summoned  to  an 
audience,  when  passing  No.  12,  by  Miss  Betty  Eke 
tapping  at  the  window  and  inviting  him  in.  ^  But 
any  suspicion  of  impropriety  was  removed  by  their 
conversation  taking  place  in  the  bow-window,  and, 
therefore,  as  Miss  Eke  more  than  once  declared,  "in 
the  sight  of  all  the  world ,"  which  she  doubtless  be- 
lieved was  confined  to  St.  Gnats.  We  have  met 
Mr.  Tom  Lazenby  before,  when  he  was  the  school- 
fellow of  Falkner  Lyle;  and  the  same  want  of  per- 
severance and  energy  which  distinguished  him  at 
The  Cedars  continued  to  abide  with  him  in  later 
years.  He  had  succeeded  to  his  small  property  on 
the  death  of  his  indulgent  mother,  and,  as  he  had 
prognosticated  at  school,  had  never  sought  to  in- 
crease it  by  any  exertion  of  his  own;  but  the  death 
of  his  aunt  had  jnade  an  agreeable  addition  to  his 
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income,  and  supplied  him  with  the  house  in  which 
he  resided. 

He  had  fallen  in  love  at  intervals  before  he  was 
thirty,  half-a-dozen  times  at  least,  but,  as  courtship 
involved  some  continuity  of  attention,  he  had  never 
been  able  to  bring  any  of  the  seeds  of  his  love  to 
fruition.  Having  exhausted  what  little  natural  weak- 
ness in  favour  of  matrimony  he  had  possessed,  he 
appeared  to  have  settled  down  into  a  state  of  lazy 
bachelorhood,  without  resorting  to  any  of  the  pur- 
suits which  sometimes  supply  the  place  of  wife  and 
children.  Having  no  ambition,  the  arts,  professions, 
and  money-getting  had  no  charms  for  Mr.  Lazenby, 
and  he  was  content  to  pass  his  life  in  dispensing 
small  amenities,  and  exercising  as  much  charity  as 
most  people.  As  he  generally  made  one  of  the  whist 
party  at  the  crescent,  he  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  ladies,  and  also  with  Mr.  Philip  Koy,  the  curate 
of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Smallfield.  The  curacy 
would  barely  have  found  shoe-leather  for  the  young 
clergyman,  and,  as  his  father  had  been  a  needy  and 
extravagant  barrister,  Mr.  Roy  would  have  fared 
badly  in  worldly  matters,  but  for  his  maiden  aunt, 
who  had  adopted  him  on  the  death  of  his  parents, 
and  had  come  to  reside  at  St  Grnats  for  his  sake. 

The  generous  lady  was  also  an  old  maid,  and 
her  condition  had  not  been  a  voluntary  one,  owing 
in  part  to  an  unfortunate  i^iendship  which  she  had 
formed  early  in  life.     She  was  past  thirty  when  her 
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first  offer  had  been  made,  and  so  acceptable  had  it 
been  in  every  way,  that  a  happy  union  seemed  to 
be  in  store  for  her.  Her  love,  however,  was  destined 
to  become  a  sorrowful  remembrance,  as  her  lover 
died,  and  she  never  sought  to  replace  him.  We 
have  met  with  her  before  also,  and  Miss  Kosa  Mars- 
ton  is  still  to  keep  her  place  in  our  story. 


Falkner  Lyle.  L  1& 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

Oar  Story  progresses,  and  New  Characters  come  apon  the  Stage  — 
Miss  Betty  Eke  makes  a  Discoyery. 

The  parish  of  Smallfield,  where  Philip  Eoj  ofi&- 
dated  as  curate,  was  about  four  miles  from  St  Gnats. 
The  incumbency  was  vested  in  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Algernon  Gormanton,  who  held  it  as  a  kind  of  ap- 
panage to  the  more  lucrative  living  of  Greatfield. 
The  two  benefices  had  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  made  a  very  handsome  provision  for  the 
younger  sons  of  the  house  of  Gormanton,  and  they, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  regarded  the  inhabitants  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  farmer  regards  his  flocks  at 
shearing  time.  There,  however,  the  simile  ends,  as 
the  reverend  shepherds  took  no  heed  as  to  the  pas- 
turage of  their  sheep;  neither  did  they,  it  is  true, 
consign  them  to  the  shambles. 

The  Reverend  Algernon  was  one  of  those  worst 
foes  to  Mother  Church,  who,  by  arrogance  and 
worldly  pride,  drive  many  simple  souls,  that  cannot 
separate  the  parson^s  actions  from  the  parson's  teach- 
ing, to  the  chapel  and  meeting-house,  where  they 
are  treated  like  dearly  beloved  brethren  by  their 
humbler  pastors,  and  are  not  made  to  feel  them- 
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selves  only  rather  troublesome  poor  relations  at  the 
best  This  is  a  fault  of  many  of  your  reverences, 
and  should^  be  amended,  as  oftentimes  a  wandering 
brother  might  be  kept  in  the  right  road,  if  you 
would  only  walj^  arm-in-arm  with  him  a  little  part 
of  the  way. 

As  it  was  the  correct  thing  to  do,  the  Reverend 
Algernon  built  schools  with  pretty  exteriors,  and 
endowed  them  with  twenty  pounds  a-year;  but  he 
could  call  no  boy  or  girl  among  the  learners  by 
name,  and  his  infrequent  visits  only  hushed  into 
silence  the  assembled  little  ones,  who  regarded  him 
with  as  much  awe  as  though  he  had  been  old  Bogie 
himself. 

It  was  also  the  correct  thing  at  Christmas-time 
to  distribute  tickets  for  coals  and  blankets,  and  the 
Eev.  Algernon  and  his  ladies  were  always  in  the 
fashion;  but  they  scarcely  knew  one  person  whom 
they  had  made  warmer  by  their  gifts,  and  who 
would  have  been  rendered  more  grateful  for  a  little 
human  sympathy,  and  a  few  kindly  words  spoken 
in  season. 

Four  times  a-year,  the  Rev.  Algernon  graced  with 
his  presence  the  pulpit  of  Smallfield  Church,  and  his 
unlettered  congregation  were  mystified  by  the  elo- 
quence of  a  sermon  which  had  evidently  not  been 
composed  for  them. 

The  stately  churchman,  as  he  walked  to  his  car- 
riage, acknowledged  the  obeisance  of  his  people  (as 

15* 
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lie  called  the  parisbioners,)  with  a  solemn  bow  and 
uamoved  face,  which  clearly  indicated  that  he  was 
conscions  of  receiving  the  recognition  proper  to  his 
elevated  position.  There  was  a  slight  unbending 
when  he  shook  hands  with  his  curate,  but  the  pounds- 
shillings-and-pence  diflFerence  between  them  was  ad- 
mirably sustained.  Poor  curate,  but  still  poorer 
rector,  for  time  flies,  and  then  there  is  the  great 
beyond!  We  have  only  introduced  you  to  the  Rev. 
Algernon  that  you  might  know  that  all  the  pastoral 
duties  of  Smallfleld  devolved  upon  Philip  Boy,  who 
was  no  idler  at  his  Master's  work. 

He  worked  hard  to  make  the  schools  profitable 
to  the  children,  assisting  by  his  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience the  rather  incompetent  teachers.  He  worked 
hard  to  make  himself  friends  with  the  labouring 
men  and  women,  and,  without  preaching  out  of  his 
pulpit,  taught  many  a  dull-witted  fellow  that  there 
were  better  employments  for  his  hard-earned  wages 
at  home  than  he  could  find  at  the  ale-house  or  the 
skittle-ground.  He  led  many  an  untidy  woman  — 
he  the  parson  —  by  a  little  friendly  chat  now  and 
then,  to  put  her  house  in  order;  and,  when  he  had 
found  one  more  clever  and  appreciative  than  the 
rest,  he  persuaded  others  to  be  taught  by  her,  until 
many  a  home  was  indeed  a  home,  where  comfort 
(good  old  English  word)  could  be  found,  though 
Giles  had  no  more  wages,  although'  he  had  less  beer 
to  pay  for  on  Saturday  night. 
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There  were  sick  men  and  women  aJso  that,  after 
a  time,  asked  the  doctor  if  the  parson  would  come 
and  see  them,  and  he,  being  glad  to  have  such  a 
coadjutor,  would  send  Philip  Roy  to  "administer  to 
the  mind  diseased."  Philip's  memory  was  fully 
stored  with  those  promises  which  make  both  life  and 
death  less  terrible  to  all,,  and  the  hope  which  he 
inspired  in  the  fainting  heart  often  facilitated  the 
cure  of  bodily  maladies. 

Our  curate  was  not  always  teaching  in  school 
and  cottage,  as  at  times  he  carried  his  good  in- 
fluences to  the  cricket-field.  He  was  an  authorithy 
there,  and  prevented  wrangling  and  noisy  brawls, 
and  bad  words.  And  these  practical  sermons  made 
a  more  lasting  impression  on  the  young  lads  and 
their  elders  than  many  tracts  left  at  cottage  doors 
with  the  very  best  intentions.  But  all  this  was 
work,  constant  work,  and  Philip  often  returned  to 
St.  Gnats  wearied  in  mind  and  body.  He  could  not 
]ielp  acknowledging  this  exhaustion  at  times,  when 
]iis  kind  aunt  reproached  him  with  doing  too  much 
for  that  lazy  rector;  but  always  ended  by  expressing 
the  pleasure  he  felt  in  his  work,  and  his  thankful- 
ness that  it  was  permitted  to  him.  His  labours, 
however,  were  soon  to  be  made  very  irksome  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  by  the  rector's  interference.  The 
Rev.  Algernon  heard  so  frequently  the  praises  of  his 
curate,  that  he  grew  jealous  of  Philip's  popularity, 
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although  he  himself  had  never  sought  to  earn  distinc- 
tion by  similar  exertions. 

The  rector  took  exception  to  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  schools,  and  propounded  a  plan  of  his 
own,  embracing  a  curriculum  which  confounded  the 
teachers  and  frightened  the  children  from  the 
schools. 

Mr.  Algernon  objected  to  his  curate  playing  at 
cricket  with  the  raflF  of  the  parish,  and  positively 
forbade  Philip^s  attendance  at  the  club  feast,  where 
his  presence  might  have  controlled  somewhat  the 
exuberant  jollity  of  the  poor  fellows,  and  saved 
some  from  a  headache  on  the  following  morning. 

"Poor  fellows,  indeed!"  exclaims  Mr.  Propriety. 

Ah,  yes.  To  excuse  much  that  is  censurable  in 
the  holiday-making  of  our  labouring  men,  we  have 
only  to  remember  how  few  and  far  between  their 
merry-makings  are,  and  how  they  strive  to  crowd  as 
much  enjoyment  as  they  can  into  the  limited  hours 
set  apart  from  toil  —  hard,  uninteresting  toil.  No 
fete-A&jay  saints^-days,  gala-d&js  for  them.  When 
we  hear  the  continental  workman  mentioned  to  the 
disadvantage  of  our  own  countrymen,  we  remember 
that  no  human  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth  labours 
so  incessantly  as  an  Englishman.  And  therefore  we 
pardon  his  boisterous  mirth  and  the  vulgarity  of  his 
intense  enjoyment  when  he  is  set  free  from  field  and 
workshop. 
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The  Beverend  Algernon  had  a  had  opinion  of 
the  lower  orders,  and  was  hy  no  means  singular  in 
that  respect.  We  have  heard  a  Memher  of  Parlia- 
ment say  very  hard  things  of  the  million. 

Exception  was  also  taken  to  the  curators  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  rector's  people.  It  indicated 
Romanist  proclivities  and  lessened  the  dignity  of  the 
Church.  The  old  adage,  "Too  much  familiarity 
breeds  contempt,"  held  good  with  curates  as  with 
other  people. 

Philip  yielded  the  schools  in  silence;  but  he 
owed  obedience  to  a  higher  authority  than  the  Kev. 
Algernon,  and  determined  to  continue  his  course  of 
duty  with  his  congregation  until  distinctly  forbidden 
to  do  so  by  his  superior,  and  then  his  course  would 
be  clear  enough.  The  knowledge,  however,  that  he 
was  not  in  accord  with  his  rector  made  Philip  very 
unhappy,  and  he  nearly  decided  to  give  up  the 
curacy  without  waiting  for  the  last  necessity.  "It 
seems  so  cowardly  to  abandon  a  course  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  right,"  Philip  said  to  Tom  Lazenby,  his 
only  intimate  friend  at  St.  Gnats;  "so  very  cow- 
ardly and  wrong,  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
resign." 

"Oh,  I  would,"  replied  Tom;  "there  are  plenty 
of  Smallfields  in  England,  I  know,  and  where  your 
exertions  would  be  valued.  As  for  that  puflFed-up 
Gormanton  fellow,  he  sees  he  annoys  you,  and  he'll 
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continue  to  fret  you  by  his  objections.  Blow  him 
up  and  leave  him." 

"I  could  do  that  with  pleasure,"  said  Philip, 
smiling-,  "but  he  is  not  my  difficulty.  No;  I  must 
try  and  bear  patiently  —  I  preach  patience  to 
others." 

"And  uncommonly  well  you  do  it,"  replied  Tom ; 
"I  walked  over  to  Smallfield  last  Sunday  and  heard 

you." 

"You!"  said  Philip,  surprised-,  "why  did  you 
not  come  to  me  after  the  service?" 

"Well,  I  intended  to  have  done  so,  but  I  saw 
you  were  speaking  to  some  ladies,  and  I  —  well 
—  I  didn't  want  to  be  introduced  —  I'm  shy." 

Had  Tom  seen  the  colour  rise  into  Philip's  face 
he  would  have  wondered,  porhaps,  what  had  brought 
it  there. 

"What  a  strange  fellow  you  are,  Lazenby," 
said  Philip,  after  a  momentary  pause;  "I  was  only 
arranging  the  hymn  for  the  next  Sunday  service, 
as  —  as  those  ladies  are  my  principal  choristers." 

"Oh,  ah!"  said  Tom,  carelessly;  "and  that  was 
the  reason,  I  suppose,  you  walked  up  the  hill  with 
them  —  to  try  the  tune,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes." 

"Rather  hard  work,  singing  going  up  hill,  I 
should  think,"  said  Tom,  with  a  sly  look. 

"You  don't  suppose  we  sang  out  in  the  lane?" 
asked  Philip,  rather  confused.     "No;  Mrs.  Brown- 
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low  plays  very  well,  and  —  and  we  tried  the  hymn 
over  —  over  in  her  cottage/' 

"And  that  made  you  late  for  dinner,"  said 
Tom. 

"Yes,  I  was  late  for  dinner;  but  how  did  you 
know  that?" 

"From  the  lady  at  the  Clifton  Observatory,  Miss 
Betty  Eke.  She  timed  you,  and  said  you  were  five- 
and-twenty  minutes  some  seconds  later  than  you 
ought  to  have  been." 

"Really,  that  old  person  is  very  inquisitive  — 
impertinent,  perhaps,"  observed  Philip,  his  Christian 
forbearance  a  little  ruffled. 

"Well,  she  is  inquisitive,"  replied  Tom.  "She 
counted  how  many  eggs  arrived  at  my  house  — 
counted  them  through  an  opera-glass  —  and,  having 
divided  them  by  seven,  told  me  I  was  extravagant, 
as  1  must  have  had  three  eggs  every  morning  for 
my  breakfast,  besides  potted  meat  or  marmalade  — 
she  couldn't  make  out  which  it  was." 

"I  hope  you  abused  her  well,"  said  Philip, 
smiling. 

"No;  it's  constitutional  with  her,"  replied  Tom. 
"A  month's  solitary  confinement  would  kill  her;  but 
I've  puzzled  her.  I've  brought  home  my  eggs  in 
my  pocket,  and  had  three  bath-bricks  and  a  bottle  of 
blacking  delivered  at  my  room  every  morning. 
Eighteen    bath -bricks  —  six   bottles  of  Day  and 
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Martin  in  one  week!  She  must  be  in  an  awful 
state  of  conjecture." 

Philip  E07,  having  directed  the  conversation 
from  his  own  little  adventure,  became  greatly  in- 
terested in  Miss  Betty  Eke. 

"I  knew  nothing  of  her,"  said  Tom,  "until  I 
came  down  to  St.  Gnats  —  to  bury  an  aunt  —  poor 
old  soul  —  she  left  me  £  200  a-year  and  the  house 
I  occupy  in  Clifton  Terrace,  furnished,  and  all  that. 
I  never  thought  of  settling  down  here,  but  I  hate 
moving  about,  and  so  I  stayed  one  month,  then 
twelve  months,  and  here  I  am  still." 

"And  very  glad  I  am  that  you  are  so,  as  the 
place  would  be  almost  unbearable  without  you,"  re- 
plied Philip. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Philip,  when  the  town 
swarms  with  blacks  —  black  coats,  I  mean  —  and 
you  could  make  friends  amongst  them." 

"Those  I  know  do  not  encourage  me  to  extend 
my  acquaintance,"  said  Philip.  "But  about  Miss 
Eke?" 

"Oh,  ah  I  yes.  Well,  I  found  that  she  had  long 
been  a  settler  here,  and  after  a  time  we  became 
great  cronies.  I'm  an  idle  fellow,  and  don't  care  to 
know  many  people,  so  Tve  dropped  into  our  set,  and 
am  getting  as  great  an  old  woman  as  the  rest  of 
them.     Miss  Betty  at  first  deceived  me." 

"Deceived  you?  Gave  you  encouragement?" 
asked  Philip,  smiling. 
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"Oh,  not  in  that  way,"  replied  Tom-,  "I  had 
gone  through  my  probations  before  I  came  to  St. 
Gnats.  No;  but  whenever  she  wanted  to  find  out 
anything  about  anybody  she  contrived  to  make  me 
the  innocent  ferret,  and  I  discovered  I  was  making 
all  kinds  of  mischief  without  being  aware  of  it." 

"And  you  kept  terms  with  her?"  asked  Philip. 

"Oh,  she  means  no  harm;  it^s  constitutional,  I 
tell  you,"  replied  Tom.  "But  I  have  my  revenge 
—  I  'lie  like  truth'  to  her  sometimes,  and  cram  her 
with  all  sorts  of  nonsense,  which  sh6  retails,  and 
gets  well  laughed  at." 

"Where  did  she  come  from?"  said  Philip. 

"Out  of  Middlesex,"  replied  Tom.  "That  is  all 
she  ever  acknowledges.  She  has  so  far  confided  in 
me  as  to  say  that  she  has  no  intention  of  changing 
her  condition;  and,  as  she  is  sixty-one,  and  looks  it, 
without  her  curls,  I  think  she  will  keep  that  resolu- 
tion. She  has  been  blighted  in  her  matrimonial  ex- 
pectations, but  she  is  not  to  be  coaxed  into  details. 
Twice  a-year  she  secludes  herself  from  the  world: 
one  occasion  being  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  she  received  her  offer  of  marriage;  the  other, 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  she  was  to  have 
been  married,  and  wasn't." 

"What  in, oddity!"  said  Philip. 

"Yes;  but  she's  serious  over  this  nonsense.  I 
thought  she  wasn't,  and  offended  her  greatly  during 
her  last  seclusion  by  proposing  to  send  two  mutes 
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with  their  battledores  to  stand  at  her  door  to  keep 
off  intruders." 

Mr.  Lazenby  was  very  charitable  towards  Miss 
Betty  Eke;  but  she,  like  all  inquisitive  backbiters, 
contrived  to  do  more  mischief  in  a  few  hours  than 
her  whole  after-life  could  atone  for. 

Some  few  weeks  after  this  conversation  between 
Philip  and  Tom  Lazenby,  Miss  Marston  received  a 
letter  bearing  the  London  post  mark,  and  which 
appeared  to  disturb  her  greatly.  Whatever  were  the 
contents  she  did  not  confide  them  to  anyone,  and 
Philip  was  surprised  to  find  on  the  ensuing  day  that 
his  aunt  had  made  preparations  for  a  journey  to 
London.  She  proposed  to  make  it  unaccompanied 
by  anyone  but  her  maid,  and  Philip  was  compelled 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  assurance  that  its  purport  in 
no  way  affected  the  interests  of  his  aunt  In  due 
time  we  shall  be  admitted  to  her  confidence. 

There  were  circumstances,  however,  connected  with 
Miss  Marston's  absence  which  puzzled  Tom  Lazenby 
considerably,  although  he  was  not  of  a  very  curious 
disposition,  and  might  have  remained  in  ignorance 
of  the  change  which -had  come  over  his  young  friend 
Philip,  and  the  alteration  in  his  usual  habits,  but 
for  the  espionage  which  Miss  Betty  Eke  continued 
to  maintain  on  her  neighbours. 

From  her  observatory  she  had  noticed  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Roy  rarely  returned  at  his  usual  hour  for 
dinner,  and  that  frequently  it  was  almost  dusk  |be- 
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fore  that  indefatigable  curate  reached  his  home  in 
Clifton  Terrace.  When  Miss  Eke  commnnicated  this 
discovery  to  Tom  Lazenby,  he  sat  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  deep  thought;  and  having  remarked  that 
the  change  of  habit  might  be  accounted  for  —  he 
did  not  say  how  —  left  the  curious  maiden  to  work 
out  the  mystery  after  her  own  fashion. 

When  Tom  was  alone  he  began  to  reflect  upon 
some  of  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  at  times  he  had  surprised 
Philip  when  alone,  seemingly  lost  in  thought,  and 
had  attributed  his  abstraction  to  some  increase  of 
discomfort  at  Smallfield.  Yet  —  now  that  he  reflected 
longer  —  he  remembered  that  Philip's  manner  was 
not  that  of  a  wearied  or  disheartened  man,  but  a 
cheerful  light  would  come  into  his  face,  and  his 
conversation  would  take  some  pleasant  turn,  which 
made  the  easy-going  Tom  oblivious  of  his  own  con- 
jecture. There  must  surely  be  some  cause  for  these 
changes.     Perhaps  we  can  discover  it 

The  rustic  choir  of  Smallfleld  church  was  com- 
posed of  a  not  very  tuneful  clerk  and  a  selection 
from  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  school,  who  studied 
the  psalms  by  the  aid  of  a  pitch-pipe  and  the  clerk's 
fiddle.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
more  educated  ear  of  the  young  curate  should  in- 
stantly detect  the  sound  of  two  sweet  voices  singing 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  or  that  his  eyes  should 
wander  in  the  direction  of  the  singers  —  a  mother 
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and  daughter.  As  time  went  on,  those  voices  came 
to  be  listened  for  with  more  anxiety  than  perhaps 
was  justifiable  in  one  engaged  in  the  solemn  duties 
of  a  priest;  but  Philip  Eoy  had  a  human  heart  in 
his  breast,  and  it  would  be9.t  in  unison  with  the 
sweetest  sounds  he  had  ever  heard,  and  which  be- 
cadie  sweeter  and  sweeter  with  every  recurrent 
Sunday.  These  voices  then  became  audible  when 
the  singers  were  silent;  and,  though  Philip  strove  to 
fix  his  attention  on  the  words  he  read  and  preached, 
he  could  not  at  all  times  control  by  his  will  the 
thoughts  which  made  themselves  wings  and  flew 
away  to  another  resting-place.  He  struggled  honestly 
to  obtain  the  mastery,  and  when  he  found  he  strove 
in  vain,  he  thought  that  the  task  would  be  less  dif- 
ficult if  he  could  become  more  accustomed  to  the 
tones  —  more  familiar  with  the  singers.  An  intro- 
duction was  easy,  and  one  afternoon  when  the  ser- 
vice was  at  an  end,  Philip  took  advantage  of  a  pause 
at  the  church-door  to  thank  the  unknown  ladies  for 
the  assistance  they  gave  the  choir. 

Mrs.  Brownlow  was  unembarrassed  by  Philip's 
acknowledgment,  and  told  him  that,  being  herself  a 
clergyman's  daughter,  she  had  from  her  childhood 
been  accustomed  to  join  in  the  songs  of  praise,  and 
wondered  as  much  as  the  regretted  that  the  custom 
was  not  more  general.  As  she  had  been  instructed 
herself  so  had  she  trained  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Brownlow's  cottage  was  on  the  road  to  St 
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Gnats,  and  the  conversation  was  continued  until  Mr. 
R07  bade  them  adieu  at  the  garden-gate. 

Mr.  Eoy  had  judged  rightly.  The  voices  Qf  the 
singers  had  ceased  to  haunt  his  fancy  since  he  had 
made  their  acquaintance;  but,  in  their  stead,  the 
gentle  face  of  a  young  girl  would  not  depart  from 
him  —  not  even  when  he  looked  up  to  the  clouds. 

Was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that,  when 
he  made  his  next  visit  to  Smallfield,  he  could  not 
pass  Mrs.  -Brownlow's  cottage,  but  ventured  to  call 
to  —  yes,  to  ask  her  opinion  of  the  hymns  he  had 
selected  for  the  next  Sunday ^s  service? 

Mrs.  Brownlow  and  her  daughter  received  him 
with  the  ease  good  breeding  confers,  and  there  were 
evidences  around  him  which  gave  assurance  that 
tMiir  possessors  had  received  gentle  nurture.  With- 
out any  profusion  of  ornament,  the  room  where  the 
ladies  received  him  was  distinguished  by  a  few  ob- 
jects of  art,  and  other  indications  of  a  refined  taste; 
and  a  harp  and  a 'piano  bespoke  the  practice  and 
cultivation  of  the  gentle  science.  The  ladies  were 
naturally  pleased  with  Mr.  Roy's  attention,  and 
Mrs.  Brownlow  requested  her  daughter  Ethel  to 
play  over  one  of  the  tunes  which  had  met  with 
approval.  Ethel  instantly  complied,  and  the  two 
voices  again  mingled,  and  the  curate's  heart  again 
beat  in  unison. 

When  the  decision  had  been  made,  what  more 
natural  than  this,  which  Mrs.  Brownlow  said?  — 
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"We  dine  early,  Mr.  Roy  —  at  three  o'clock  — 
and  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time,  as  I  hear 
you  reside  at  St.  Gnats.  Our  hour  for  tea  is  half- 
past  six." 

Mr.  Eoy  professed  himself  profoundly  grateful, 
as  he  was,  for  this  proffered  hospitality,  and  pro- 
mised to  avail  himself  of  it  at  no  distant  period. 

Had  Miss  Betty  Eke  heard  this  colloquy,  she 
would  have  told  her  next  gossip  that  Mrs.  Brownlow 
was  angling  to  catch  the  young  curate;  "and  a 
pretty  catch  he'd  be!  without  a  penny,  and  his  aunt 
as  likely  to  marry  as  not" 

But  all  such  thoughts  were  far  away  from  the 
honest  mind  of  Mrs.  Brownlow,  and  as  for  Ethel  — 
why,  she  was  only  seventeen. 

There  was  a  not  unpleasing  melancholy  in  ihe 
expression  of  the  two  faces  of  mother  and  daughter 
—  enough  to  awaken  an  interest  in  them,  and  con- 
ciliate respect.  The  elder  of  the  two ,  although  she 
had  preserved  much  of  her  youthful  form,  could 
never  have  had  the  dignity  and  gracefalness  of  lier 
daughter  Ethel.  There  were  times,  however,  when 
the  younger  displayed  a  carelessness  of  carriage, 
assuming  almost  the  appearance  of  lassitude,  and 
which  might  have  led  many  to  forebode  that  time 
would  not  deal  so  gently  with  her  as  it  had  done 
with  her  mother. 

There  was  also  a  marked  peculiarity  about  the 
appearance  of  the  two  ladies,    which  might  have 
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been  thought  to  have  a  significance,  that  could,  pos- 
sibly, admit  of  explanation.  Mrs.  Brownlow^s  dress, 
though  in  everything  appropriate  to  a  lady,  was 
plain  and  unattractive  almost  to  a  fault;  she  had  no 
ornaments  except  a  small  gold  brooch  containing 
two  locks  of  hair  —  one  grey,  and  the  other  the 
colour  of  her  own.  No  other  ring  than  her  wedding- 
ring.  Ethel,  however,  wore  a  dress  perfectly  adapted 
to  her  as  regards  good  taste  and  structure,  but  of 
more  than  ordinarily  good  material;  and  a  small 
diamond  cross  of  striking  brilliancy  was  suspended 
round  her  neck,  and  a  single  ring  of  the  same  costly 
character  was  on  her  finger.  There  might  have 
been  nothing  more  in  this  contrast  than  the  natural 
pride  or  weakness  of  a  fond  mother,  only  too  willing 
U>  make  any  self-sacrifice  for  the  adornment  of  her 
child. 


As  Philip  and  the  ladies  passed  through  the 
small  garden  between  the  cottage  and  the  road,  he 
could  not  refrain  admiring  the  care  bestowed  upon 
the  flowers  and  the  skill  displayed  in  their  arrange- 
ment 

*'My  daughter  is  head  gardener;  she  directs  all," 
said  Mrs.  Brownlow;  ^^and  I  and  our  general  servant 
have  to  obey  orders.  Of  course  you  admire  flowers? 
Everybody  loves  flowers,  I  believe." 

"I  am  passionately  fond  of  flowers,"  said  Philip, 

FaUmer  Lyle*  /.  16 
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of  course.   "What  a  charming  rose  —  a  new  variety, 
is  it  not?''  and  he  said  this  to  Ethel. 

"0  no,  not  very  new,"  replied  Eihel,  taking 
a  pair  of  nippers  from  the  pocket  of  her  dress, 
and  then  clipping  off  one  of  the  roses;  "perhaps 
Mr.  Boy,  mamma,  may  like  to  compare  it  with  his 
own." 

"Yes,  perhaps  so;"  and  Mrs.  Brownlow  handed 
the  flower  to  the  happy  Philip,  who,  having  placed 
the  rose  in  his  hutton-hole,  took  his  leave,  directing 
his  steps  towards  St.  Gnats,  instead  of  following  the 
road  to  Smallfield. 

That  identical  rose  was  preserved  for  nearly  a 
week,  by  the  renewal  of  water  supplied  by  the 
hands  of  Philip  Roy,  and  was  then  placed  in  a 
small  box  filled  with  the  softest  cotton  wool,  and 
"embalmed  in  its  own  sweetness."  What  a  sad 
pity  it  is  that  roses  will  fade! 

More  hymns  to  be  considered  and  played  over, 
and  talked  about  to  and  from  the  church  at  Small- 
field,  and  by-and-by  a  place  at  the  tea-table,  much 
lingering  in  the  garden;  and  all  unsuspected  by 
Aunt  Rosa,  Miss  Betty  Eke,  and  —  for  a  time  — 
by  even  Tom  Lazenby. 

What  was  to  grow  out  of  all  this,  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  may  imagine,  and  those  who  have 
"frosty  pows"  (should  any  such  honour  these  pages 
with  perusal)  can  doubtlessly  remember.  We  be- 
tray no  secrets. 
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Miss  Betty  Eke  was  not  so  particular  when 
she  could  arrive  at  one;  and,  therefore,  when  Mr. 
Lazenby  was  passing  her  house  one  afternoon,  she 
rapped  sharply  at  her  window  and  beckoned  him  to 
enter. 

"Well,  Mr.  Lazenby,"  said  Miss  Betty,  motion- 
ing Tom  to  a  seat  as  she  spoke;  "I  have  found  out 
why  our  young  curate  don't  come  home  to  dinner." 

"Indeed!"  said  Tom,  "how  did  you  do  that?" 

"By  doing"  what  few  else  would  have  done,  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  an  absent  'friend  —  and 
Miss  Marston  is  my  friend  —  by  a  fly,  and  a 
journey  to  Smallfield." 

"Well,  what  have  you  discovered?"  asked  Tom. 

"This!"  answered  Miss  Betty,  tossing  up  her 
head,  and  looking  profoundly  knowing;  "our  pious, 
benevolent  young  &iend,  whom  we  always  supposed 
was  visiting  paupers  and  instructing  little  dirty 
children  in  their  catechism,  has  only  been  hum- 
bugging us." 

"That's  a  strong  and  ugly  word  to  use  of  a 
friend.  Miss  Eke,"  said  Tom. 

"I  don't  think  so  when  it's  deserved.  Mr.  Demure 
has  got  up  a  flirtation  with  a  well-to-do  widow  that 
lives  near  Smallfleld;"  and  Miss  Betty  looked  the 
personification  of  virtuous  indignation. 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  Tom. 

"Of  course  not  —  you  men  never  will  believe 

16* 
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anTthing    wicked    of   one    another/^    replied    Miss 
Betty. 

'^Can^t  say  as  much  for  ladies  of  a  certain  age/^ 
said  Tom,  very  indignant  at  what  he  had  heard. 

"Don't  be  rude,  Mr.  Lazenby,"  replied  Miss 
Betty,  "but,  if  you  doubt  my  word,  ask  the  woman 
at  the  sweet-stuff  shop,  at  Smallfield;  ask  the  tinker 
with  one  eye,  ask " 

"I  shall  do  no  such  mean  thing,  Miss  Eke,"  said 
Tom,  rising;  "and  let  me  say  a  friendly  word  or 
two  to  you.  Do  you  know  what  is  called  scandalum 
magnatum?" 

"No,  sir  —  I  know  none  of  your  frenchified 
phrases;  I  am  glad  to  say,  plain  honest  English  is 
good  enough  for  me,"  replied  Miss  Betty,  consider- 
ably huffed. 

.  "Scandalum  magnatum  is  the  legal  term  for  a 
tremendous  scandalizing,  such  as  you  have  just 
now  indulged  in,  and  the  punishment  is  to  be  set 
upon  a  bucking-horse  ^nd  then  be  dragged  through 
the  village  in  a  sackcloth  riding-habit  You'll  be 
mounted  some  day,  as  sure  as  your  name's  Betty." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Lazenby,  that  ever  you  should  mention 
such  things  to  me!"  cried  Miss  Eke,  holding  up  her 
hands. 

"Better  that  I  should  mention  such  things  twenty 
times  than  you  should  incur  the  penalty  by  traducing 
the  character  of  a  worthy,  honest.  Christian  gentleman. 
They   are   scarce   enough    in    this    neighbourhood, 
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altboTigb  every  tenth  man  is  a  parson;  and  I  wont 
listen  to  your  disparaging  insinuations  of  one  of  the 
best.  Good-morning!"  And  Tom  Lazenby  left  Miss 
Betty  terrified  and  indignant. 

"Where  there's  smoke  there  is  flame,  says  the 
proverb,"  muttered  Tom  to  himself;  "and  something 
certainly  has  occurred  to  change  Philip;  adding, 
after  a  pause,  "and  there  were  two  ladies  at  Small- 
field  church.  Have  I  any  right  to  meddle  in  this 
matter?     Perhaps  yes  —  perhaps  no." 

Tom  pondered  all  day  over  what  be  had  beard 
and  thought,  until  he  became  so  perplexed,  that  he 
made  bis  customary  tumbler  of  grog  at  night  so 
stiff,  that  he  feU  asleep  in  bis  chair,  and  dreamed 
that  he  was  in  the  old  herceau  in  The  Cedars, 
listening  to  one  of  the  love  rhapsodies  of  poor 
Falkner  Lyle. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Miss  Oarrington  and  Bosa  Marston    have   a  Row  on  the  River  — 

A  Letter  to  India. 

Not  many  years  ago  there  were  at  Chelsea  two 
rows  of  houses,  which  formed  a  kind  of  ctd  de  sac  — 
the  upper  end  being  closed  by  an  ill-kept  garden, 
common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  From 
the  other  end  the  river  with  all  its  busy  life  was 
visible;  and,  when  Chelsea  was  really  a  suburb  of 
London,  persons  of  gentility  might  have  found  in 
the  place  an  agreeable  rtM  in  tdrhe.  The  inhabitants 
were  still  very  respectable,  being  principally  clerks 
in  banks  and  merchants^  houses,  or  persons  who  let 
apartments  to  lodgers  of  limited  means,  but  of  no 
occupation. 

A  somewhat  eccentric  lady  had  made  her  abode 
there  early  in  the  summer,  but  her  existence  was 
nearly  unknown  to  all  the  other  residents  in  the 
street,  excepting  her  landlord  and  his  family. 

At  times  she  was  sullen  and  silent,  scarcely  ex- 
changing a  word  with  anyone  for  the  whole  of  the 
day,  and  the  servant,  when  summoned  to  attend  her, 
would  frequently  find  her  pacing  the  room,  and 
evidently  much  excited  by  her  own  reflections.    She 
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had  the  command  of  money,  and  her  table  was 
luxuriously  furnished  for  a  single  woman,  but  she 
ate  and  drank  abstemiously,  and  nothing  was  re- 
quired to  appear  at  her  table  a  second  time  unless 
at  her  special  request.  She  was,  therefore,  very 
popular  with  her  entertainers. 

The  strange  lady  had  only  one  visitor,  a  quiet, 
respectable  person,  who  was  no  doubt  her  man  of 
business;  and  no  letters,  except  a  few  in  a  legal 
hand,  ever  came  addressed  to  Miss  Garrington.  She 
scarcely  left  the  house  by  day,  except  to  walk  in 
the  untidy  garden;  but  when  the  weather  was  fine 
at  night,  she  made  long  trips  on  the  river,  even 
when  the  moon  was  not  shining. 

These  peculiarities  of  Miss  Carrington^s  character 
of  course  begat  numerous  conjectures  as  to  what  she 
was,  and  what  she  had  been.  Her  landlord  and 
landlady,  being  interested  in  believing  her  to  be  re- 
spectable, attributed  her  conduct  to  blighted  love, 
whilst  the  servants  in  the  kitchen,  well-read  in  the 
literature  of  their  order,  connected  her  with  some  of 
the  unnatural  monstrosities  which  had  kept  them  so 
often  awake,  to  the  detriment  of  thek  early  rising 
and  the  consumption  of  their  employer's  dips. 

As  Miss  Carrington  was  libei;al  in  her  vails  to 
her  attendants,  she  generally  figured  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  servants  as  a  Lady  Arabella  Fitz-Gros- 
venor  in  disguise,  or  as  a  much-abused  countess  of 
Hyde  Park  Comer,   who  had  pardonably  freed  her- 
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self  from  the  tyranny  of  her  brutal  earl  by  carrying 
him  through  a  trap-door  to  the  abyss  which  every- 
body knows  undermines  Piccadilly. 

Some  such  ideas  might  have  been  excused  had 
they  known  that  the  book  which  Miss  Carrington 
was  reading  at  the  time  present,  as  she  sat  at  her 
opened  window,  was  a  Treatise  on  Poisons.  The 
fading  light  compelled  her  to  close  the  volume, 
which  she  then  placed  in  her  writing-desk,  locking 
it  when  she  had  done  so. 

Presently  the  servant  knocked  at  the  door,  and, 
when  told  to  come  in,  said  — 

^^  Please,  m'm,  Jackson,  the  waterman,  is  here  to 
know  if  you  want  him  to-night." 

"Tell  him  to  have  his  boat  ready  and  wait  an 
hour.  If  I  don^t  come  then  I  shall  not  want  him 
to-night." 

"Yes,  m'm.  Will  you  have  candles,  please?" 
asked  the  maid. 

"No,"  was  the  curt  reply.  "Have  you  prepared 
the  room  for  the  lady  I  expect  here  to-night?" 

"Yes,  m'm.  Missus  has  seen  to  it  herself,  and 
everything's  comfortable,"  answered  the  maid;  then 
waiting  a  few  moments  for  any  further  communica- 
tion from  Miss  Carrington,  and  receiving  none, 
quietly  withdrew. 

A  cab  presently  stopped  at  the  door,  and  from 
it  alighted  Miss  Marston. 

The  driver  being  paid,  and  the  luggage  removed 
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into  the  house,  Miss  Marston  was  shown  to  Miss 
Carrington's  drawing-room. 

Though  the  door  was  closed,  neither  of  the 
ladies  spoke  a  word,  hut  stood  in  the  dim  light,  with 
their  hands  clasped  in  each  other's. 

'^Kiss  me,  Hosa,"  said  Miss  Carrington,  after  a 
long  pause,  and  the  embrace  was  given.  *'Now  take 
off  your  bonnet  and  shawl,  and,  if  you  are  not  too 
agitated  at  seeing  me,  I  will  ring  for  lights,"  said 
Miss  Carrington,  with  singular  calmness. 

"Not  yet,  Bertha  —  not  yet.  They  told  me 
that  you  were  dead,''  said  Miss  Marston,  bursting 
into  tears.     "Why  did  they  say  that?" 

"It  was  by  my  wish  that  such  a  report  was 
circulated,"  replied  Miss  Carrington;  "I  am  as  dead 
to  all  —  but  you,  perhaps." 

Hosa  Marston  yielded  at  once  to  the  old  in- 
fluence, an4  clasped  her  arms  around  her  Bertha's 
neck,  and  laid  her  head  upon  a  bosom,  beneath 
whose  surface  an  untouched  heart  beat  calmly  and 
continuously. 

At  length  Bertha  kissed  Bosa  on  her  forehead, 
and  said,  "There  —  you  are  calmer  now,  and  shall 
go  to  your  room  whilst  tea  is  preparing.  Do  not 
make  any  change  in  your  toilette  to-night  I  have 
much  to  say  to  you.     I  will  ring  for  lights." 

Eosa,  when  shown  to  her  room,  felt  rather  vexed 
with  herself  for  the  exhibition  of  emotion  she  had 
made,  remembering  of  old  how  little  Bertha  was 
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given  to  such  weakness,  and  felt  that  she  could  have 
loved  her  Mend  the  better  had  she  been  more  de- 
monstrative at  times. 

Bosa^s  toilette  was  soon  made,  the  light  meal 
soon  despatched,  and  the  long-sundered  friends  were 
again  together. 

Bosa  had  again  referred  to  the  rumour  of  Bertha^s 
death. 

"It  was  a  device  —  a  determination  of  mine. 
When  I  returned  from  America,  having  traced  that 
wicked  nurse  without  gaining  any  further  clue  to 
the  child"  (she  did  not  say  my  child),  "I  took  my 
wedding-ring  from  my  finger  and  threw  it  into  the 
fire,  resolving  never  more  to  use  the  name  of  my 
detested  husband,  or  to  acknowledge  my  connexion 
with  him  or  his  kindred." 

She  paused  frequently  as  she  went  on;  but  Bosa 
remained  silent,  and  listened  patiently. 

"I  took  the  name  of  Carrington  —  for  no  par- 
ticular reason,  that  I  remember  —  Miss  Carrington, 
to  avoid  inquiries  which  would  have  been  frequent 
had  I  assumed  to  be  a  widow  or  wife.  I  had  pre- 
viously withdrawn  my  money  from  the  Funds  where 
it  had  been  invested,  and  placed  it  in  other  securi- 
ties, and  in  my  assumed  name.  My  lawyer  managed 
all  that  for  me.  He  has  been  faithful  to  me  —  very 
faithful  —  and  looks  to  be  rewarded  when  I  die. 
He  may  come  into  his  possession  sooner  than  he 
hopes  for.    I  was  mortified,  at  first,  to  find  how  few 
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cared  to  learn  the  tmth  of  the  rumour  of  my  death 

—  that  I  had  died  in  Italy.  You  heard  it  from 
jour  brother,  I  suppose?  But  afterwards  I  was 
pleased  to  find  myself  at  peace  —  I  mean,  free 
from  the  inquiries  of  my  own  friends.  Even  my 
Hopkin  brood  of  cousins  let  me  rest  in  peace."  She 
laughed,  and  the  old  fiendish  look  came  back  to  her 
face,  now  robbed  of  much  of  its  beauty  by  the  cruel 
disease  which  overtook  the  ship  from  India.  **I  had 
become  nearly  reconciled  to  the  abandonment  of  all 
that  belonged  to  my  married  life,  when  I  read  of 
your  brother^s  arrival  in  England.  I  instantly  set 
Furager,  my  lawyer,  to  work,  and  we  had  hoped  to 
have  tricked  your  brother  out  of  his  secret.  He 
was  too  quick-witted,  or  —  which  I  hardly  believe 
even  now  —  he  has  no  knowledge  of  that  —  that 
man." 

"I  am  sure  he  has  not  —  any  definite  know- 
ledge, I  mean,"  said  Bosa,  at  last. 

"Don't  talk  of  that  now  —  I  wish  to  believe  as 
you  believe  at  present.  I  went  away  —  abroad  — 
ah,  yes!  to  Switzerland;  but  the  English  tourists 
began  to  flock  there,  and  I  thought  I  might  be 
recognised,  though  —  though  I  am  much   altered 

—  I  see  it,  know  it.  What  wrong  and  sorrow 
could  not  do,  disease  has  —  my  beauty  is  de- 
stroyed." 

Rosa  strove  to  say  some  civil  word  or  so,   but 
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she  did  not,  knowing  that  Bertha  would  reject  her 
compliment 

"I  have  ceased  to  regret  my  loss,  although  my 
pretty  face  has  done  me  good  service  now  and  then. 
I  wish  now  to  live  in  peace  —  if  there  is  any  reali- 
zation of  the  word  this  side  death  —  and  my  scarred 
face  will  make  me  no  enemies,  as  it  has  done  in 
times  past.** 

The  clock  on  the  mantel-piece  chimed  a  quarter, 
and  Bertha  rose. 

"Put  on  your  bonnet  and  shawl,  Rosa,  we  will 
have  an  hour  or  so  on  the  river.*' 

"On  the  river  so  late?*'  asked  Rosa,  sur- 
prised. 

"Yes;  it  is  a  custom  of  mine,  as  I  seldom  go 
abroad  in  the  day.  A  boat  is  ready,  and  I  want  to 
talk  more  to  you.*' 

Rosa  had  obeyed  unresistingly  Bertha's  com- 
mands, as  her  tone  and  words  appeared  to  admit  of 
no  question. 

When  the  two  ladies  had  reached  the  boat,  the 
waterman  appeared  surprised  to  find  his  fare  accom- 
panied by  a  friend. 

"You  may  take  your  son,  Jackson,  if  you  think 
your  boat  will  be  too  heavy  for  you,"  said  Bertha, 
misunderstanding  the  man*s  gape  of  wonder. 

"0  no,  miss,  not  a  bit  too  heavy;  and  Jim's 
gone  to  the  Gardens,  to-night,  miss,  and  none  o* 
my  mates  is  out  at  this  time,"  replied  the  waterman. 
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**I  am  glad  of  it/^  said  Bertha,  in  an  undertone, 
to  Rosa,  ^^as  we  can  talk  more  freely.  Jackson  is 
somewhat  deaf  and  stupid,  but  a  good  waterman." 

The  boat  was  soon  under  way,  and  the  two 
sitters  spoke  little  as  they  were  rowed  under  old 
Chelsea  Bridge,  and  past  the  Gardens  at  Cremome, 
then  just  beginning  to  exhibit  its  lamps,  glittering 
among  the  fine  old  trees  that  had  shadowed  the 
gentle  and  the  noble  in  the  past,  and  when  none 
dreamed  that  the  stately  mansion  and  the  statelier 
trees  would  be  desecrated  to  the  use  of  the  London 
snob  and  the  boisterous  bacchanals  that  sometimes 
lead  their  "noisy  rout"  about  Cremome's  pleasant 
shades. 

The  boat  had  winded  along  out  of  the  stream,  past 
Hammersmith  and  Putney,  occasionally  disturbing  the 
swans  nestled  on  the  aits.  Now  and  then  a  well- 
manned  "six"  or  "eight,"  returning  from  a  pull  to 
Bichmond,  dashed  past,  leaving  a  wake  which  shone 
like  molten  silver,  the  music  of  the  rulloeks  cheering 
on  the  oarsmen.  A  solitary,  in  an  outrigger,  once 
or  twice  stole  by  them*,  and  more  than  one  tub  of  a 
boat,  filled  with  elevated  revellers,  made  "night 
hideous"  with  their  blatant  songs  and  vulgar  chaff, 
to  be  responded  to,  perhaps,  by  the  congenial 
bargees,  whose  cumbrous  craft  floated  lazily  with 
the  tide.  By-and-by  these  interruptions  became  less 
frequent,  and  then  Bertha  gave  her  boatman  orders 
to  return. 
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In  coming  and  returning,  tlie  boat  had  passed 
through  patches  of  dark  shadows,  cast  upon  the  river 
by  the  high  banks,  the  slime  and  mud  on  them 
glittering  in  the  fitful  moonlight 

"Deep  water,  there,"  said  Bertha,  pointing  to  a 
particular  spot;  she  spoke  in  a  lower  tone  than  she 
had  used  when  remarking  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
night  or  other  subjects  which  had  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Eosa  and  herself  "Five-and-twenty  feet, 
so  Jackson  has  told  me." 

Again,  when  some  miniature  whirlpools  were 
seen  gyrating  in  the  moonlight:  "Deeper  still  —  and 
scarcely  shelves  to  the  shore." 

"How  strange  that  you  should  remember  these 
places!"  said  Eosa. 

"I  have  passed  by  them  very  often,  my  dear 
friend,  when  I  have  felt  so  wretched  —  so  lonely 
—  that  I  have  accused  myself  of  weakness  for  not 
leaping  from  the  boat  as  it  passed  over  them." 

"Bertha I"  —  but  Bertha^s  hand  was  on  Rosa^s 
arm,  and  silenced  her. 

"I  told  you  I  wished  to  be  at  peace,  my  friend; 
but  hitherto  I  have  beaten  away  the  contemplation 
of  a  violent  death,  and  I  will  still  strive  to  do  so. 
That  I  may  be  able,  I  have  sent  for  you." 

"For  me?  For  that  purpose?"  asked  Rosa. 

"Tes;  I  had  almost  decided  to  enter  a  convent, 
or  some  such  place;  but  reflection  told  me  I  should 
soon  rebel  —  I  could  not  bear  restraint  —  show 
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obedience  to  anyone  — •  and  so  I  abandoned  that 
safeguard.  I  have  tried  solitude  up  in  the  mountains, 
in  the  quiet  country,  and  the  more  secluded  city  — 
I  could  not  bear  it  —  I  cannot  live  alone  with  my 
own  rebellious  nature;  I  fight  with  my  chains  —  I 
bruise  myself  against  my  prison  walls  —  I  defy  my 
gaolers;  and  then  I  think  of  those  deep  pools,  and 
other  ways  of  ending  life." 

A  dark  cloud  passed  over  the  moon,  and  the 
river,  suddenly  deprived  of  light,  flowed  black  and 
dismal. 

"I  have  not  one  human  hope  to  live  for!  No, 
there  I  lie;  I  do  hope  that  I  may  once  ^more  meet 
with  Am,  and  that  I  may  have  the  power  to  defeat 
the  well-laid  scheme  which  made  him  my  master. 
No  other  hope  remains  to  me.  Oh,  how  I  hate  that 
man!" 

Bertha^s  pressure  of  Eosa^s  arm  produced  positive 
pain,  and  compelled  a  low  cry  from  the  sufferer. 

"Don't  mind  what  I  say  at  all  times  —  I  am 
only  dangerous  when  I  am  silent.  What  had  I  been 
saying  —  that  I  had  no  hope?" 

"Surely  that  cannot  be  so.  Bertha,"  said  Eosa, 
soothingly;  "surely  you  must  hope  to  have  the  child 
restored  to  you  some  day." 

"If  I  could  be  a  hypocrite,"  replied  Bertha,  slowly, 
"I  should  say  *yes;'  but  I  hate  to  lie.  I  do  not  hope 
that  we  shall  ever  meet  again.  Don't  start  —  don't 
condemn  me  until  I  have  spoken.  Suppose  Ada  lives — 
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suppose  she  has  grown  beautiful,  accomplished,  and 
all  that  she  might  have  been  —  to  whom  will  she 
have  been  indebted  for  nurture,  education,  and  en- 
joyment? To  me?  No;  but  to  Atm,  who  has  doubtless 
told  her  his  own  tale;  who  has  described  me  to  her 
as  a  heartless,  unloving  mother,  and  a  rebellious 
wife.     Great  God!  she  would  hate  me!"    , 

"No,  no,  Bertha;  they  say  that  a  child  loves  its 
mother  by  instinct." 

"So  does  the  brute  beast,  because  it  is  fed  and 
warmed  from  the  instinct  of  the  mother.  When  it 
can  prey  for  itself,  it  turns  and  worries  the  poor 
brute  that  nurtured  it.  So  it  is  with  us  —  let  them 
cant  as  they  will  —  we  love  those  who  confer  bene- 
fits upon  us;  we  hate  those  from  whom  we  receive 
injuries,  fancied  or  real;  and  Ada  will  hate  me  I" 

"No,  no,"  cried  Eosa. 

"I  am  sure  of  it;  nor  am  I  sure,  also,  that  I 
could  love  her  as  I  should  do.  I  have  had  to  connect 
her  story  with  the  misery  of  my  life  —  loss  of  Mends 
—  suffering,  physical  and  mental  —  these  scars  upon 
my  face,  and  all  that  I  have  lost  by  them  —  that  if 
she  did  not  accept  me  as  her  mother,  fully,  instantly, 
I  am  not  sure  —  no,  I  will  not  say  what  are  my 
doubts.  Besides,"  she  added,  after  a  pause,  "I  am 
conscious  of  this  feeling  —  I  should  hate  any  one 
whom  he  loved,  or  who  loved  him,  and  that  would 
be  terrible,  if  I  could  not  make  Ada  an  exception." 

Bertha  had  not  spoken  loudly  when  uttering  these 
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words,  but  there  was  an  intensity  in  lier  tones  that 
made  Bosa  tremble. 

"It  is  so  long  —  so  very  long,"  Bertha  con- 
tinued, in  a  gentler  voice,  "since  I  have  had  any 
near  me  —  anyone  whom  I  believed  cared  for  me 
one  jot,  that  you  must  let  me  unburthen  my  heart^ 
although  it  may  seem  to  you  with  cursing.  You  are 
my  only  friend." 

Hosa  placed  her  arm  round  Bertha^s  waist,  and 
drew  her  closer  to  her  side. 

"I  cannot  understand  why  I  cling  to  you,  knowing 
how  unlike  we  are  in  character,  Bosa.  You  are  kind, 
gentle,  loving,  submissive  almost  to  a  fault.  I  know 
—  bitterly  know  —  at  times  what  I  am,  and  though 
I  can  detect  the  cause  of  much  of  my  past  and 
present  suffering,  I  cannot  alter.  No;  I  feel  that  I 
shall  perish  in  my  pride  —  my  stubbornness  —  and 
perhaps  in  such  a  grave  as  lies  beneath  us  now." 

The  cloud  had  passed,  and  there  had  been  light 
again  for  awhile,  but  the  moon  was  once  more  ob- 
scured, and  the  river  was  as  dismal  and  dark  as  be- 
fore. The  band  at  Cremome  struck  up  a  wild,  mad 
galop,  and  the  sounds  of  revelry  came  distinctly  to 
those  in  the  boat,  and  mingled  very  terribly  with 
those  rebellious  utterances  of  the  rebellious  woman. 

When  the  interruption  and  the  effect  it  produced 
had  ceased,  Bosa  said  — 

"You  must  not  talk  any  more  in  that  way,  or 
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you  will  frighten  me,  Bertha;  but  tell  me  why  you 
sent  for  me  so  urgently." 

"Because  I  had  been  thinking  for  many  days  of 
what  I  have  said  to-night  to  you.  I  was  afraid  of 
going  mad,  and  then  I  believe  the  thoughts  which 
have  occupied  the  brain  most  continuously  become 
predominant,  and  I  —  I  was  afraid,  and  sent  for 
you." 

"What  can  I  do?  What  can  I  do,  dear?"  said 
Rosa,  earnestly. 

"If  I  could  live  with  you  —  don't  reftise  me 
suddenly.  If  I  could  live  with  you,  I  feel  I  could 
master  much  of  the  evil  which  belongs  to  me  — 
could  bear  much  of  the  misery  which  is  my  portion. 
I  will  promise  to  exercise  a  constant  watch  over 
myself,  that  you  shall  have  nothing  to  regret  for 
this  act  almost  of  charity.  I  feel  that  with  you  I 
can  reconcile  myself  to  the  past  and  to  the  present. 
You  will  free  me  from  the  feeling  of  utter  loneliness, 
and  give  me  some  hold  upon  life,  which  I  have  not 
now.  You  shall  not  answer  me  to-night  nor  to- 
morrow, unless  you  can  do  so  willingly.  There  has 
been  a  time,  Rosa,  when  I  would  sooner  have 
jumped  from  this  boat  into  that  black  river  than 
have  made  such  a  revelation  of  myself  as  I  have 
done  to-night;  and  I  begin  to  feel  already  that  I 
have  acted  hardly  fair  1o  you  by  what  I  have  said. 
But  it  u  said,  and  you  must  decide  what  you  will 
do.     I  have  endured,  and  I  can  endure  again,  so 
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be  just  to  your  own  feelings.  Take  me  or  leave 
me. 

The  boat  touched  the  land,  and  the  waterman 
having  bade  his  fares  a  respectful  good-night,  made 
fast  the  wherry  to  its  moorings. 

Rosa  was  so  much  affected  by  what  had  passed, 
that  she  walked  with  difficulty  back  to  Miss  Car- 
rington's  lodgings.  Bertha  appeared  not  to  observe 
the  condition  of  her  friend,  but  pressed  her  cheer- 
fully to  partake  of  the  light  supper  prepared  for 
them.  Then,  with  unceasing  volubility,  she  men- 
tioned many  of  her  small  adventures  in  America 
and  elsewhere,  until  the  warning  clock  told  them  it 
was  time  for  bed.  Bosa  strove  in  vain  to  realize  to 
the  full  the  conversation  she  had  had  with  Bertha. 
She  knew  she  perilled  much  of  her  own  comfort  by 
acceding  to  the  proposal  which  had  been  made;  but 
the  strange  influence  which  had  always  drawn  her 
to  the  Mend  of  her  youth  was  not  altogether  absent 
now.  When  she  remembered  the  beautiful  girl  who 
had  won  the  admiration  of  all,  even  of  her  own 
sex  —  remembered  her  joyous  laugh  —  the  im- 
perious manner  that  gained  such  willing  obedience, 
even  from  her  own  dear  brother,  the  tenderest  chords 
of  pity  in  her  heart  were  touched,  and  tears  fell 
upon  her  pillow.  And  when  she  closed  her  eyes, 
and  saw  the  dark  river  with  its  ceaseless  eddies 
whirling  round  and  round,  as  though  some  precious 
thing  was    drawing   the   water   after   it  to    hidden 
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depths,  she  pressed  her  hands  upon  her  eyelids,  and 
prayed  again  to  be  directed  in  her  course  of  duty. 

Miss  Garrington,  having  dispensed  with  the  ser- 
vices of  the  maid  who  usually  attended  upon  her, 
was  less  successful  than  Rosa  in  quieting  her  dis- 
turbed mind.  The  constraint  she  had  put  upon  her- 
self during  the  last  hour  had  been  almost  too  much 
for  her,  and  she  threw  herself  undressed  upon  the 
bed,  striving  to  quiet  the  throbbing  of  her  brain  hj 
pressing  her  hands  upon  her  forehead.  A  sense  of 
degradation  took  possession  of  her,  and  for  a  time 
she  •would  have  recalled  the  words  she  had  spoken, 
and  the  confession  she  had  made.  But,  as  the  night 
wore  on,  the  perfect  stillness  which  prevailed  im- 
parted something  of  its  influence  to  her  contending 
thoughts,  and  sleep  at  last  closed  the  contest 


Whilst  the  two  friends  are  sleeping,  let  us  take 
a  flight  many  thousands  of  miles  over  sea  and  land, 
and  look  upon  a  lonely  man  seated  in  his  bungalow 
in  an  outlying  station  in  India. 

A  mail  has  arrived  that  day  from  England,  and 
Mr.  Lawton  has  received  his  share  of  its  contents. 
A  few  newspapers  and  some  letters,  under  inclosure 
from  Mr.  Fleming,  have  been  opened,  and  their  con- 
tents hastily  scanned,  one  other  packet  remaining, 
with  its  seal  unbroken,  until  it  can  be  perused  with 
undisturbed  attention. 
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Its  turn  has  arrived,  and  the  seal  is  broken  with 
a  slightly  trembling  hand  and  a  moistened  eye. 
It  reads  thus:  — 

« 

"  London ,  June  6th ,  18—. 

"My  dear,  dear  Friend  akd  Pupil,  —  How 
glad  I  was  to  receive  yours  of  the  last  mail  none 
can  imagine  but  those  that  love  and  honour  you  as 
I  do.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but  I  wonder  if  you  are 
veil,  or  if  you  a;re  thinking  away  from  the  land  of 
sun  to  our  own  dear  island  of  fogs,  rain,  and  fine 
weather.  I  am  not  altogether  unselfish  in  these 
thoughts,  as  I  see  in  my  looking-glass  that  more 
wrinkles  come  into  my  face  and  more  snow  into  my 
hair,  and  I  marvel  if  I  shall  last  out  until  I  return 
to  your  keeping  the  precious  treasure  you  entrusted 
to  me  fourteen  long  years  ago! 

"I  saw  our  darling  Ada  —  for  she  is  almost  as 
much  mine  as  yours  —  yesterday,  and  found  her  as 
well  and  happy  as  your  loving  heart  could  wish. 
She  has  grown  very  much,  and  begins  to  look  quite 
womanly.  She  is  not,  I  fancy,  so  much  Uke  you  as 
she  used  to  be,  being  really  handsome,  and  that  you 
never  were,  my  dear  boy.  Her  tender  guardian  re- 
ports all  that  is  good  of  Ada,  and  I  believe,  when 
you  return  home,  you  will  hold  all  the  virtues  in 
your  arms,  and  be  repaid  for  much  of  your  past 
sujffering.  Why  you  have  denied  yourself  so  much 
comfort  as  you  might  have  received  so  long  I  cannot 
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imagine;  but  you  say  I  shall  know  some  day,  and 
that  is  enough  for  me.'^ 

[The  letter  then  went  on  to  describe  more  of  the 
accomplishments  of  Ada  Lyle;  and  which  she  had 
displayed  unsparingly,  it  seemed,  to  gratify  the  kind 
old  friend  who  had  known  her  papa,  and  who  loved 
her  for  his  sake.] 

"I  will  now  tell  you  some  good  news  about  my- 
self, and  which  happened  to  me  some  time  ago;  but 
I  have  my  whimsies  as  you  have  yours.  One  day 
I  was  suddenly  called  to  the  bed-side  of  my  octo- 
genarian uncle,  who  had  been  at  feud  with  me  for 
thirty  long  years  or  more,  *  because  I  was  a  fool  and 
liked  to  be  poor.'  I  always  told  him  he  was  under 
a  delusion  so  far  as  the  latter  condition  of  my  offence 
was  concerned;  and  if  I  were  a  fool  I  had  inherited 
the  distinction  from  his  family.  He  objected  to 
both  propositions,  and  would  never  allow  me  to 
work  out  the  problem. 

"When  pallida  mars  was  squeezing  him  rather 
tightly,  his  conscience,  I  suppose,  pricked  him,  and 
he  sent  for  me.  Once  on  a  time  I  should  have  re- 
fused to  have  taken  the  thorn  out  of  his  side,  but 
old  age  has  made  me  more  tolerant  of  old  men  — 
especially  those  who  have  anything  to  leave  behind 
them! 

"So  I  packed  up  my  old  valise  (the  one  you 
gave  me  filled  with  baby's  things  —  you  remem- 
ber?), and  off  I  started  to  the  bed-side  of  the  peni- 
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tent  He  was  very  properly  repentant,  acknow- 
ledged there  had  been  more  fools  than  myself  in 
the  family,  and  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  been 
wrong  as  to  my  admiration  for  poverty,  and  the 
abominable  drudgery  of  hammering  arithmetic  into 
the  heads  of  more  dunces  than  clever  fellows.  He 
then  presented  me  with  two  thousand  pounds  in 
Bank-notes,  and  which  he  found  I  accepted  without 
a  murmur.  The  conviction  of  the  errors  of  his  life 
seemed  to  afford  him  considerable  relief  for  three 
days,  during  which  time  he  added  a  codicil  to  his 
will  very  much  in  my  favour;  but  whether  the  post 
obit  was  not  so  efficacious  as  administering  ready 
money  I  know  not,  but  pallida  mors  gave  him  an 
extra  squeeze  before  the  end  of  the  next  week,  and 
he  joined  his  ancestors.  I  am  now  worth  j^500 
a-year,  with  nothing  to  do,  which  is  better  than 
j^80  a-year,  finding  my  own  laundress,  and  fagging 
like  a  mill-horse.  Besides  —  ah,  ah!  besides,  I  can 
now  live  near  our  darling  Ada,  and  have  all  the 
benefit  of  her  society  —  which  you  so  unaccountably 
abandon. 

"On  reading  what  I  have  written  about  my 
avuncular  benefactor,  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me 
very  heartless;  but  when  I  remember  to  how  many 
years  of  needless  drudgery  he  has  subjected  me  — 
for  my  stoicism  was  all  affected  —  I  forgive  him, 
and  that's  all." 

[There  were  references  to  old  friends,  and  other 
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matters  of  interest  only  to  the  writer  and  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  letter,  and  so  we  will  add  merely  the 
signature.] 

"J.  Bumps." 

Mr.  Lawton,  or  Mr.  Lyle,  sat  long  pondering 
over  his  old  tutor^s  letter,  reading  at  intervals  those 
early  passages  which  had  reference  to  his  daughter 
Ada;  and,  though  he  fought  bravely  to  drive  it 
away,  the  dark  cloud,  to  which  we  have  referred 
elsewhere,  came  between  his  eyes  and  the  paper, 
and  he  could  not  read  again  what  his  old  friend 
had  thought  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  his 
old  pupil. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  CosrBe  of  Tme  Love  is  Intermpted  —  Tom  Lazenby  is  again 
Consulting  Counsel  in  a  Love  Difficulty. 

Thjb  reception  Mr.  Lazenby  had  given  to  Miss 
Betty  Eke^s  communication  had  both  surprised  and 
mortified  her,  as  she  had  calculated  upon  that  gen- 
tleman's assistance  in  running  down  the  game  which 
she  had  so  cunningly  started;  and  it  was  many  days 
before  peace  was  established  between  them. 

Miss  Eke  was  not  a  person  to  be  easily  dis- 
tracted from  the  pursuit  of  an  object,  especially 
when  its  attainment  would  involve  the  detection  of 
a  secret,  and  produce  the  confusion  of  those  who 
had  declined  to  make  her  a  confidante.  What  she 
had  already  heard  was  sufficient  to  stimulate  her  to 
an  active  search  for  further  details,  and  she  looked 
forward  to  a  field-day  of  disclosures  when  Miss 
Marston  should  return  to  St.  Gnats. 

There  is  generally  more  or  less  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining an  introduction  to  strangers;  but  Miss  Betty 
had  devised  a  plan  by  which  she  always  attained 
that  object,  and  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  she 
was  the  only  person  who  availed  herself  of  similar 
means  for  an  unworthy  purpose.  Her  plan  of  opera- 
tions was  this:  — 
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She  sent  in  her  card,  if  the  person  to  be  en- 
countered was  of  position  to  require  that  ceremony; 
and,  having  obtained  a  reception,  Miss  Betty  pro- 
duced a  little  mahogany  missionary-box  and  a 
bundle  of  tracts.  However  annoyed  her  victims 
might  feel  at  being  surprised  into  the  exercise  of 
their  benevolence  and  Christian  charity,  Miss  Betty 
contrived,  by  pariyiing  her  own  disinterestedness,  to 
be  excused  for  the  intrusion.  Neither  was  she  per- 
sistent in  her  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  heathen, 
if  she  found  a  subscription  was  not  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained, but  navigated  the  conversation  into  more 
pleasant  waters,  and  thereby  generally  succeeded  in 
gaining  her  own  end. 

Armed  with  her  box  and  her  tracts,  she  set  off 
for  an  attack  upon  the  widow  atSmallfield;  and  her 
appeal  on  behalf  of  Timbuctooians  was  met  with 
such  a  ready  response  from  Mrs.  Brownlow  and 
Ethel,  that,  to  one  less  experienced  than  Miss  Betty 
Eke,  no  opportunity  for  obtaining  further  informa- 
tion would  have  been  presented. 

"I  am  sure  I  am  greatly  obliged  on  behalf  of 
the  heathen,"  said  Miss  Eke,  at  the  same  moment 
dropping  her  little  mahogany  box  on  the  carpet,  and 
spattering  its  contents,  chiefly  penny  pieces. 

Ethel  instantly  stooped  to  collect  the  coins  amid 
a  profusion  of  apologies  from  Miss  Betty,  who,  hav- 
ing replaced  the  money  in  her  box,  said  — 

"In  the  course  of  a  long  experience,   ma^am,  I 
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have  found  a  much  greater  sympathy  shown  to  the 
cause  hy  the  fatherless  and  widow  than  by  any 
Other  class  of  persons;  and  you,  I  am  sorry  to  pre- 
sume, are  a  widow,  and  your  daughter  fatherless." 

Mrs.  Brownlow  was  evidently  distressed  by  the 
question,  and  could  only  answer,  "No." 

"No?  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Betty,  with  a 
smile.  "Husband  at  sea,  perhaps?"  adding,  as 
Mrs.  Brownlow  made  no  sign,  "and  that's  an 
anxious  position,  too  —  oceans  between  you,  per- 
haps?" 

"I  have  no  interest  in  anyone  at  sea,"  replied 
Mrs.  Brownlow,  coldly. 

"Very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Miss  Betty.  "Per- 
haps divided  by  what  is  called  'incompatibility  of 
temper.' " 

Mrs.  Brownlow  again  made  no  sign,  but  turned 
over  the  tracts  she  held  in  her  hand. 

"A  charming  little  work  that,  *The  Donkey- 
Boy's  Conversion;'  and,  as  I  was  saying,  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  worse  to  carry  about  a  widowed 
heart  like  my  own,"  here  Miss  Betty  sighed,  "than 
to  grieve  over  the  disappointed  expectations  of  an 
unfortunate  union." 

Ethel,, saw  the  colour  leave  her  mother's  face, 
and  therefore  she  said  — 

"Do  you  feel  ill,  mamma?" 

"111!"  exclaimed  Miss  Betty,  placing  box  and 
tracts  upon  the  table,  and  rummaging  in  her  reticule 
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for  a  smelling-bottle.  "Pray,  try  these  salts!  They 
were  fresh  yesterday,  and  — " 

"I  thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow,  "but  I  do 
not  require  them." 

"Really  I  ought  to  apologise,"  added  Miss  Betty, 
"if  I  have  touched  a  chord  of  memory  — " 

"Pray,  no  apologies  — " 

"I  have!  It  is  evident  that  I  have!  Ah,  my 
dear  young  lady,  be  warned  by  us  who  have  under- 
gone the  fiery  ordeal,  and  if  you  are  thinking  how 
nice  it  would  be  to  have  a  sweetheart  — " 

"Ethel  is  too  young  to  have  any  such  thoughts," 
said  Mrs.  Brownlow,  smiling. 

"Too  young?  What,  at  twenty?"  asked  Miss 
Betty. 

"Ethel  is  not  eighteen,"  replied  Mrs.  Brown- 
low, "and,  therefore,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me."  But  EtheFs  face  became  very  rosy  on  a 
sudden. 

"Only  eighteen!  What  a  fine  girl  for  her 
age!"  exclaimed  Miss  Betty.  "Not  outgrowing  her 
strength,  I  hope.  Shouldn't  be  encouraged  to  grow 
too  fast." 

A  dead  silence  followed  this  observation.  Miss 
Betty  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  collect  hor  box  and 
her  tracts,  and  re-clasp  her  reticule. 

"I  did  send  in  my  card  —  yes,  of  course  I  did 
—  so  you  will  know  where  to  find  me  when  you 
visit  St.  Gnats;  and,  by-the-bye,  your  minister,  Mr. 
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R07,  is  the  nepbew  of  a  friend  of  mine,  and  Mr. 
Roy,  I  beUeve,  is  a  friend  of  yours?" 

"He  occasionally  calls  here  on  the  business  of 
the  choir,"  answered  Mrs.  Brownlow. 

"Ah,  yes,  the  choir.  It  is  pleasanter  practising 
here,  I  should  say,  than  in  that  musty  old  church. 
What  a  pity  he's  such  a  poor  man  —  poor  as  a 
church  mouse  —  quite  dependent  on  my  friend,  his 
aunt" 

"Indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow,  quietly. 

"But  he  has  talent,  I'm  told,  and  very  agree- 
able manners,  and  such  gentlemen  often  make  good 
marriages  —  rich  widows  and  serious  young  ladies." 

Again  Mrs.  Brownlow  made  no  sign,  and  Miss 
Betty  was  driven  to  say  — 

"But  I  am  taking  up  your  morning,  which  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  on  account  of  the  cause.  Pray 
don't  ring;  I  can  find  my  way  out  Good  morn- 
ing! I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you  at  St.  Gnats." 
And  not  receiving  any  verbal  thanks  from  Mrs. 
Brownlow,  she  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  the  fly 
which  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 
and  out  of  sight  of  Mrs.  Brownlow's  cottage. 

"What  a  very  disagreeable  person!"  said  Ethel, 
as  Miss  Betty  Eke's  portly  person  disappeared  from 
the  garden,  which  she  had  been  allowed  to  traverse 
alone.  "I  wonder  you  were  not  offended,  mamma, 
at  much  that  she  said." 

"I  have  long  ceased  to  take  offence  where  none 
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has  been  intended,"  replied  Mrs.  Brownlow,  "and  I 
cannot  imagine  that  our  visitor  meant  to  be  rude. 
It  is  a  weakness  of  some  persons  to  be  improperly- 
inquisitive." 

"Inquisitive!"  said  Ethel,  quite  in  a  little  pet. 
"  She  was  positively  impertinent.  How  disparagingly, 
too,  she  spoke  of  Mr.  Roy!" 

"In  saying  that  he  was  poor  and  dependent? 
That  may  be  the  truth,"  replied  Mrs.  Brownlow, 
calmly. 

"Very  possibly;  but  it  was  spoken  as  a  reproach 
to  him,"  said  Ethel,  earnestly;  "and  then  to  imply 
that  he  was  one  of  those  worldly  clergymen  of  whom 
I  have  read,  who  make  a  market  of  their  sacred 
profession  to  marry  rich  widows  and  serious  young 
ladies  with  money.  That  is  not  Mr.  Eoy's  character, 
I  am  satisfied." 

"And  I  believe  so,"  added  Mrs.  Brownlow, 
quietly. 

"I  hope  she  won't  come  here  again,"  said  Ethel. 
"I  am  sure  she  needs  converting  quite  as  much 
as  the  poor  heathen  she  spoke  of. .  A  malicious 
creature!" 

"Perhaps  we  are  wanting  in  Christian  charity, 
my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Brownlow,  "in  condemning 
a  person  of  whom  we  know  so  little." 

"Well,  mamma,  dear,  it  may  be  wicked,  but  I 
am  sure  it  is  true.    Mr.  Roy,  I  should  have  thought. 
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would  have  had  everyone's  good  word,  especially 
the  Mend  of  his  aunt.'' 

"Well,  my  dear,  we  will  talk  on  some  pleasanter 
subject,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow,  "as  I  have  no  expec- 
tation that  Miss  Betty  Eke  will  trouble  us  with 
another  visit  at  present.     Play  something." 

"The  new  hymn,  mamma?" 

"No,  dear,  your  new  sonata,  if  you  will." 

And  Ethel  did  as  she  was  asked;  but  Signor 
Scala,  the  music-master  at  St.  Gnats,  would  have 
been  far  from  satisfied  at  the  want  of  precision  in 
his  favourite  pupil.  Mrs.  Brownlow  was  rather 
inattentive;  or  she  would  have  detected  the  tones 
of  false  notes  and ''occasional  divarications,  not  at 
all  to  the  improvement  of  the  sonata.  But  her 
thoughts  were  busy  with  much  that  Miss  Betty 
had  said,  and  the  observations  which  had  been  made 
by  Ethel. 

The  little  supper,  however,  passed  over  much  as 
usual,  but  neither  Mrs.  Brownlow  nor  Ethel  slept  as 
calmly  as  they  were  wont  to  do  of  late. 

The  consequence  of  this  night's  restlessness  was, 
to  Mrs.  Brownlow,  one  of  those  distressing  dis- 
turbances called  a  sick-headache,  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  keep  her  chamber;  nor  was  Ethel  altogether 
unaffected  by  the  same  cause.  She  felt  nervous  and 
excited,  and  her  mind  was  very  busy  with  the  events 
of  the  preceding  day. 

About  noon,  Mr.  Roy  was  announced,  and  the 
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mention  of  his  name  produced  a  flutter  of  spirits 
that  could  only  be  assigned  to  the  slight  indisposi- 
tion we  have  described. 

Mr.  Roy  was,  of  course,  very  grieved  to  hear 
of  Mrs.  Brownlow*8  indisposition,  and  ought  to  have 
kept  on  his  way  to  Smallfleld,  but  the  hymn  was 
on  the  piano,  and  he  could  only  ask  if  Miss  Ethel 
had  been  practising  it.  Could  he  have  done  other- 
wise? 

He  was  pleased  to  hear  that  it  had  been  her 
morning  study;  and  then  some  thanks  were  due, 
most  certainly,  to  those  who  took  such  a  kindly 
interest  in  his  little  church,  and  gave  such  efficient 
help  to  his  rustic  choristers. 

^^ Mamma  says  that  you  deserve  assistance,  Mr. 
Roy,  so  very  hard  as  you  labour  among  your 
parishioners,'*  said  Ethel,  timidly,  she  was  obliged 
to  make  some  reply. 

"I  only  do  my  duty,  and  that  but  poorly,  I  fear," 
replied  Philip.  "I  wish  my  flock  had  a  better  guide. 
I  am  rather  despondent,  at  times,  with  the  result  of 
my  work." 

"You  surely  cannot  reproach  yourself  with  not 
deserving  success?  Mamma  has  often  said  how 
earnestly  and  continuously  you  employ  yourself. 
You  must,  at  times,  be  very  tired  of  such  daily  exer- 
tion." 

Philip's  face  glowed  with  pleasure  as  he  re- 
plied — 
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"Does  your  mamma  indeed  say  that?  Do  you 
indeed  think  of  me  so  kindly?  There  was  a  time, 
I  own,  and  that  not  long  ago,  when  I  have  felt 
my  labour  irksome  —  unsatisfying.  So  much  so, 
that  I  have  contemplated  giving  up  the  curacy,  but 
a  sense  of  duty  kept  me  to  my  work." 

"And  now  you  are  rewarded,  I  hope,"  said 
Ethel,  smiling  sweetly  on  the  young  parson. 

"Yes;   and  my    reward  has    come    when    least 

expected,  and  from "     He  paused,   and  then 

added,  "I  hardly  like  to  say  what  you  might 
think  but  complimentary  words,  but  —  you  mil 
believe  me  —  from  the  interest  Mrs.  Brownlow  has 
taken  in  my  work,  I  have  derived  a  strength  which 
I  had  not  before,  and,  when  I  am  tired  and  dis- 
pirited, one  hour  in  this  room,  and  I  am  invigorated 
and  hopeful." 

"I  am  sure  mamma  will  be  delighted  to  hear 
what  you  have  said  —  most  delighted;"  and  Ethel 
showed  by  her  glittering  eyes  and  smiling  lips,  that 
she  also  rejoiced  in  the  good  tidings.  Wherefore, 
then,  did  her  eyelids  shut  out  the  light  —  the  smile 
fly  from  her  lips  — the  colour  desert  her  cheeks,  as 
Philip  said  — 

"And  you  also  have  some  share  in  this  sustain- 
ing influence.  When  I  hear  your  voice,  I  remember 
when  I  first  heard  its  music  rise  above  the  rude 
psalmody  of  our  little  choir,  until  I  could  h^ar  no 
other;  I  associate  it  still  with  a  strange  fancy  which 
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possessed  me  —  that  it  was  a  voice  warning  me  to 

be  steadfast  to   my  calling,  and  to  fight  on " 

But  EtheFs  changing  face  alarmed  Philip,  and  made 
him  silent. 

With  great  effort,  Ethel  murmured  some  indis- 
tinct words.  Then,  as  though  rallying  her  will 
to  her  rescue,  rose  and  walked  to  the  window, 
making  some  cursory  remarks,  which  were  scarcely 
audible. 

Philip  felt  the  reproof,  and  showed  that  he  did 
so  by  the  unconnected  and  blundering  observations 
he  made,  until  he  awkwardly  took  his  leave,  more 
ill  at  ease  than  ever  he  had  left  that  cottage  home 
before. 

And  he  deserved  to  be  disquieted.  He  could 
but  feel  that  he  had  spoken  words  which  had  a 
powerful  meaning,  if  they  were  sincere,  and  he  had 
warned  Ethel  not  to  receive  what  he  should  say 
as  mere  compliment.  He  had,  as  it  were,  abused 
the  confidence  which  had  been  extended  to  him  in 
his  character  of  priest,  whilst  exercising  some  of 
thef  duties  of  his  sacred  calling.  Yes;  he  reproached 
himself,  and  would  have  given  much  to  have  re- 
called those  few  words,  although  his  heart  was 
full  to  overflowing  with  more  passionate  utterances. 

How  had  Ethel  understood  what  he  had  said? 
Was  the  change  he  had  observed  the  result  of  a 
surprised  love,  or  was  it  produced  by  a  sense  of 
outrage   offered  to   her   maiden    confidence  in    one 
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-wliose  calling  should  have  protected  her?  In 
either  case  those  foolish  words  had  better  have  been 
unspoken. 

When  Mrs.  Brownlow  heard  from  Ethel  of  Mr. 
Koy's  visit,  and  what  he  had  said — the  narrative 
had  been  rather  incomplete,  we  fancy — she  was 
at  first  gratified  to  know  that  the  young  curate  had 
received  any  ^support  from  the  small  assistance  she 
and  her  daughter  had  been  able  to  render;  but 
after  a  time,  when  Mrs.  Brownlow  noticed  the  fre- 
quent abstractions  of  Ethel,  and  remembered  the 
visit  of  Miss  Betty  Eke,  and  the  subsequent  conver- 
sation, she  also  lapsed  into  frequeilt  reveries. 

The  next  morning  a  letter  from  Miss  Marston 
announced  that  she  should  return  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  week.  Philip  was  requested  to  have 
certain  changes  made  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
house,  as  a  lady  was  to  return  with  his  aunt,  and 
become  a  permanent  visitor.  Philip  was  puzzled, 
firstly,  to  comprehend  his  aunt's  motive  for  making 
such  an  addition  to  the  family;  and,  secondly,  how 
he  should  execute,  properly,  the  alterations  required 
to  be  made  for  the  reception  of  the  coming  guest. 

There  was  Mr.  Tom  Lazenby!  To  be  sure,  he 
was  the  very  man  to  superintend  hangings  and 
carpets,  and  to  bargain  for  wardrobes  and  washing- 
stands.  Tom  undertook  the  commission  with  alacrity, 
and  in  three  or  four    days  the   preparations  were 
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complete,  let  the  ladies  arrive  as  -soon  as  they 
pleased.  Tom  and  Philip  were  by  these  means 
thrown  much  together,  and  were  led  occasionally  to 
speak  of  family  matters;  and  that  usually  begets 
confidence  between  men. 

Philip  had  gone  to  Lazenby*s  lodgings,  as  smok- 
ing was  strictly  prohibited  at  Aunt  Eosa^s,  and  Tom 
Lazenby  was  devoted  to  his  pipe,  an  indulgence 
which  Philip  did  not  permit  himself,  as  being  rather 
unclerical,  he  thought  More  unacceptable  incense 
has  ascended  to  the  clouds  than  the  odour  of  the 
tobacco  curling  from  the  'clay  censor  of  a  parson's 
pipe,  but  we  hold  those  in  honour  who  are  willing 
to  forego  any  pleasant  thing,  in  the  belief  that  by 
their  example  others  may  profit.  But  Tom  had  no 
influences,  he  said,  for  good  or  evil,  and,  as  he  had 
smoked  since  he  had  had  whiskers,  he  saw  no  reason 
for  a  discontinuance  of  the  habit.  So  over  a  quiet 
pipe  and  a  glass  of  grog  Tom  forgot  many  of  the 
discomforts  of  his  bachelor  life,  and  now  consented 
to  listen  to  his  friend  Philip,  who  sought  his  counsel 
on  an  affair  of  importance. 

Philip,  after  some  hesitation,  put  Mr.  Lazenby 
in  full  possession  of  the  indiscretion  he  had  com- 
mitted, and  then  begged  him  to  direct  or  advise 
what  course  he  should  pursue. 

"Well,  but  why  did  you  make  such  a  speech?" 
asked  Tom.  "What  motive  had  you  in  doing 
so?" 
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Philip  remained  silent  for  a  few  moments  before 
he  could  reply. 

"Suppose,  Mr.  Tom,  I  were  to  confess  that  I  am 
in  love,"  said  Philip. 

"Then  you  would  confess  to  being  in  a  very 
stupid  condition,"  replied  Tom,  "though  you  have 
plenty  of  examples  to  excuse  you  for  catching  the 
complaint" 

"Honestly,  then,  I  fear  I  have  allowed  my  feel- 
ings to  master  my  discretion,  for,  remembering  what 
my  condition  is,  and  what  my  prospects  are,  I  should 
have  repelled  —  avoided  —  the  first  indication  of 
such  a  passion  for  my  own  sake  —  perhaps  for  hers 
also." 

"It  is  a  most  extraordinary  peculiarity  of  my 
life,"  said  Tom,  laying  down  his  pipe,  "that  I  — 
the  most  stupid,  unlearned  pig  of  my  acquaintance 
—  should  always  be  taken  into  confidences  on  love 
affairs.  It  was  so  when  I  was  at  school  —  has 
occurred  half-a-dozen  times  afterwards  —  and  now, 
here  you  are,  a  clever,  learned  young  parson,  doing 
the  same  thing." 

"Well,  perhaps  you  can  aid  me  better  for  your 
experience,"  said  Philip,  with  a  sad  smile. 

"Veiy  well  —  let  us  try,"  replied  Tom,  re- 
suming his  meerschaum.  "You  think  you  are 
touched  —  good.  Po  you  think  the  young  lady  is 
also?" 

"I  wish  from  my  heart  I  could  say  —  no;  but 
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when  I  had  made  that  unfortunate  speech,  I  told 
you  the  effect  it  seemed  to  have  had  upon  her." 

^* Perhaps  she^s  fond  of  admiration,  and  jumped 
at  — " 

"No,  no!  her  nature,  character,  are  all  opposed 
to  such  a  conclusion.  True,  she  might,  as  I  have 
said,  felt  indignant  at  my  words  —  and  yet,  would 
she  have  parted  from  me  so  kindly  had  I  really 
offended?" 

"Don't  know,  Philip,  as  I  have  not  seen  the 
lady,"  said  Tom.  "Women  are  odd  creatures.  La! 
I  could  tell  you  such  stories  of  some  of  them  —  but 
that  will  do  for  another  occasion." 

"And  what  do  you  advise  now?"  asked  Philip, 
earnestly. 

"This:  you  are  dependent  in  a  great  degree  upon 
your  aunt  for  your  present  means,  or  you  would 
starve  on  your  curate's  stipend;  you  owe  her  respect 
and  consideration  for  the  love  she  has  shown  you 
for  so  many  years.     Grant  that?" 

"Yes,  most  willingly,"  replied  Philip. 

"Well,  then,  Tve  great  confidence  in  going  a 
straight  way  to  your  object,  and  avoiding  a  cir- 
cumbendibus," said  Tom.  "Tell  your  aunt  what 
you  have  told  me,  and,  if  she  can  see  the  way  to 
set  you  up  in  matrimony,  I'll  wager  my  head  she'll 
do  it." 

"But  should  I  have  deceived  myself?  Should 
Ethel  Brownlow  have  no  other  regard  for  me  than 
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as  a  friend?"  asked  Philip.  "I  should,  perhaps, 
make  my  aunt  unhappy  —  disapproving,  as  I  fear 
she  will  —  without  any  advantage  to  myself." 

"My  plan  would  soon  put  that  doubt  at  rest. 
Go  to  Mrs.  Brownlow.  Say,  ^ Madam,  I  love  your 
daughter  —  my  aunt  approves  of  my  doing  so.  Do 
you?  And  may  I  ask  the  young  lady  how  matters 
stand  between  us?'" 

"That  is  certainly  a  short  way  of  arriving  at 
the  truth,"  said  Philip,  rather  despondently. 

"Much  the  better  way  than  sighing  yourself  into 
a  consumption  because  you  don't  know  if  a  girl  will 
have  you,"  replied  Tom.  "A  curt,  honest  No!  may 
go  into  you  like  the  clean  cut  of  a  knife,  but  the 
wound  heals  sooner  than  a  gangrene  —  which  doubt 
is  —  IVe  tried  both.  I  had  a  gangrene  at  twenty, 
three  clean  cuts  since,   and  am  alive  and  laughing 

yet" 

This  was  excellent  advice,  no  doubt;  but  when 
Philip  had  bidden  his  counsellor  good-night,  he  was 
not  much  comforted  by  it.  It  seemed  rather  a 
matter-of-fact  way  of  proceeding,  and  appeared  to 
place  his  freedom  of  action  at  the  disposal  of  his 
aunt  —  both  grave  objections  to  an  ardent  lover 
and  a  high-spirited  young  man.  Philip  determined, 
however,  to  avoid  any  further  display  of  his  feeling 
towards  Ethel,  and  £o  limit  his  visits  to  Mrs.  Brown- 
low  to  such  occasions  as  were  justified  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  choir.     A  total   cessation  of  in- 
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timacy  would  have  provoked  remark  from  his  new 
friends,  and  been  as  well  too  painfril  to  himself. 

One  evening  Philip  had  been  detained  later  than 
usual  at  Smallfield,  and  on  his  way  home  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  carriage  waiting  at  the  entrance  to 
Mrs.  Brownlow's  garden.  Without  any  conscious 
intention  of  playing  the  spy,  but  rather  from  a  fear 
of  encountering  Mrs.  Brownlow  and  Ethel,  Philip 
stopped  on  his  way,  and,  leaning  on  a  gate,  remained 
there  until  he  saw  the  two  ladies  and  a  gentleman 
come  to  the  carriage,  and,  after  a  brief  pause,  em- 
brace each  other. 

The  gentleman  was  then  driven  away  towards 
St.  Gnats,  the  ladies  returning  to  the  cottage. 

There  was  not  light  enough  to  allow  Philip  to 
discern  distinctly  the  age  or  appearance  of  the  gen- 
tleman, but  a  vague  fear  stole  into  the  lover's  heart, 
which  had  not  left  it  when  the  walk  to  St.  Gnats 
was  ended. 

Was  it  possible  that  Ethel  had  formed  an 
attachment  to  another?  —  an  attachment  that  was 
sanctioned  by  her  mother?  And  if  so,  was  not  her 
confusion  and  the  gentleness  of  her  reproof,  when 
he  had  spoken  so  unguardedly,  accounted  for?  Per- 
haps so.  Philip  thought  again  and  again  that  night 
of  Tom  Lazenby's  counsel,  until  he  felt  that  the 
clean  cut  would  be  a  lesser  infliction  than  the  torture 
of  the   doubts  which  had  taken  possession  of  him. 
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Aunt  Kosa  would  return  the  day  after  the  morrow, 
and  the  confession  should  be  made. 

With  a  heavy  heart  and  a  perturbed  mind,  Philip 
started  the  next  day  for  the  performance  of  his  duty 
at  Smallfield,  scarcely  venturing  to  cast  a  hurried 
glance  at  the  cottage  whereto  his  thoughts  had  gone 
throughout  nearly  all  the  past  night.  He  hastened 
past  it  as  though  he  were  fleeing  from  some  place 
where  evil  had  been  done,  or  whence  evil  was  ex- 
pected to  issue  forth  and  cling  to  him.  Even  when 
he  entered  his  church,  he  found  it  impossible  to  dis- 
possess his  mind  of  the  thoughts  of  Ethel,  and  it 
was  not  until  he  had  sat  for  some  time  in  the  little 
vestry  that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  mastery. 
He  was  thankful  that  his  duties  were  only  with  the 
schools  and  a  few  of  his  parishioners,  whom  he  had 
accustomed  to  expect  his  visits.  As  he  was  about 
to  pass  Mrs.  Brownlow^s  cottage  on  his  return  home, 
he  foVind  the  old  man-servant  awaiting  him  with  a 
letter. 

Philip  received  the  letter  and  passed  on,  not 
looking  even  at  the  superscription,  so  certain  was 
he  that  he  bore  in  his  hand  some  revelation  fatal  to 
his  own  peace.  When  arrived  home,  he  hastened 
to  his  room,  and  sat  some  time  before  he  ventured 
to  break  the  seal. 

What  he  read  told  him  that  Mrs.  Brownlow  was 
much  pained  in  making  him  acquainted  with  the 
necessity  of  limiting  their  intimacy  to  meetings  at 
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c]^urcb,  as  anything  more  would  lead  to  miscon- 
struction, which  would  be  injurious  and  distressing; 
that  a  friend  of  Mr.  Roy's  —  Miss  Eke  —  had  evi- 
dently misunderstood  the  object  of  their  meetings, 
and  had  alarmed  Mrs.  Brownlow  by  inferences  which 
were  derogatory  to  all.  What  Philip  felt  in  his  heart 
of  hearts  towards  Miss  Betty  at  that  moment  had 
better  not  be  recorded. 

The  letter  said,  also,  that  Mrs.  Brownlow  had 
taken  counsel  with  a  most  valued  friend,  and  they 
had  agreed  that  the  better  course  to  be  pursued  was 
the  one  she  had  now  adopted;  and,  although  her 
esteem  for  Mr.  Eoy  was  not  in  the  least  diminished, 
yet  it  became  imperative  upon  her  to  beg  Mr.  Roy's 
favourable  consideration  of  her  motives,  and  to  dis- 
continue —  for  a  time,  at  least  —  his  visits  to  the 
cottage.  Mrs.  Brownlow  begged  to  be  spared  the 
pain  of  receiving  a  reply,  as  any  expression  of  re- 
gret from  Mr.  Roy  would  only  increase  her  own. 

Phijip  was  distressed,  and  also  a  little  angry,  at 
the  perusal  of  this  letter  —  distressed  at  his  separa- 
tion from  Ethel,  and  angry  rather  at  the  positive 
tone  assumed  by  Mrs.  Brownlow. 

"Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  my  dismissal  is  so 
peremptory  and  formal.  I  shall  the  sooner  get  over 
the  disappointment  of  rejection,"  he  thought. 

Foolish  Philip!  He  could  no  more  free  his  heart 
of  Ethel  than  he  could  stop  its  beating  and  live;  and 
when   the   morning    came    again,    after  a  sleepless 
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night,  he  indulged  in  the  wildest  hopes,  that,  ,as 
Ethel's  name  was  nowhere  to  be  found  in  her  mo- 
ther's letter,  the  time  might  come  —  but  why  record 
such  phantasies? 

After  much  contention  with  his  amowr  propre^ 
Philip  resolved  to  submit  Mrs.  Brownlow's  letter  to 
Tom  Lazenby,  and  that  exj>x..  .<5nced  Paphian,  after 
one  pipe  of  deliberation,  pronounced  the  affair  to  be 
a  clean  cut,  and  very  well  done  by  the  operator. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MU 8  Carrington  arriTet  at  St.  Qnats ,  and  rather  disturbs  some  of  the 

Old  Settlers. 

The  excitement  consequent  upon  the  return  of 
Aunt  Rosa,  and  Miss  Carrington^s  arrival  at  St.  Gnats, 
came  very  opportunely  for  the  relief  of  poor  Philip, 
and  allowed  him  to  find  a  satisfactory  excuse  for 
leaving  his  flock  at  Smallfield,  to  find  their  own 
pasturage  for  a  day  or  two. 

Miss  Carrington  accepted  all  that  was  done  for 
her  apparently  as  a  matter  of  course,  until  Philip 
began  to  wonder  more  than  ever  for  what  reason  his 
Aunt  Rosa  had  introduced  the  strange  lady  into  the 
family.  At  times,  however.  Bertha  would  display 
her  old  fascinating  manner,  and  though  the  charm 
of  her  former  beauty  was  away,  even  Philip  felt  the 
influence,  and  for  the  time  present  had  a  kindlier 
interest  in  her.  Occasionally,  when  the  "dark  fit" 
came  upon  her,  and  the  evil  spirit  within  gave  a 
bright  fire  to  her  eyes,  and  a  fierce  expression  to 
her  features,  marked  and  reddened  as  they  were  by 
the  effect  of  disease,  Philip  felt  an  antagonism  to 
Miss  Carrington  which  distressed  him  to  acknowledge; 
and,  to  avoid  her,  he  was  more  than  ever  a  visitor 
of  Tom  Lazenby. 
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Aunt  Rosa  soon  became  conscious  of  this  estrange- 
ment, and  it  was  a  source  of  grief  to  her;  the  more 
so  as  the  cause,  be  it  what  it  might,  produced  fre- 
quent abstractions  and  fits  of  melancholy,  and  she 
loved  her  nephew  very  dearly. 

Miss  Carrington's  bearing,  however,  was  always 
respectful ,  if  not  engaging,  and  she  one  day  said  to 
Rosa  — 

"I  am  beginning  to  like  your  nephew;  I  think 
he  is  true  to  his  vocation,  and  a  good  man;  and 
that  is  more  than  I  ever  expected  to  believe  of  any 
one." 

"You  except  my  brother,  I  hope?"  asked  Rosa, 
smiling. 

"No,  Rosa;  no,"  answered  Bertha;  "I  never  say 
what  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  Charles  Marston  did  me  a  wrong  when  he  might 
have  rendered  me  a  great  service.  But  I  promised 
to  be  silent  on  that  subject.  Where  is  it  that  Philip 
Roy  preaches?" 

"At  Smallfield,  about  three  miles  from  St.  Gnats," 
replied  Rosa. 

"We  will  go  and  hear  him  some  day;  it  will  be 
a  good  exchange  from  the  drowsy  old  proser  at  the 
cathedral,"  said  Bertha,  who  at  times  performed  her 
devotions  as  fiercely  as  she  did  secular  matters. 

Aunt  Rosa  was  not  displeased  at  the  proposal, 
although  made  at  the  expense  of  a  worthy  gentleman, 
with  whose  ministrations  she  had  been  perfectly  con- 
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tent.  She  liad  long  desired  to  hear  Philip  ii^  the 
pulpit,  but  had  not  cared  to  go  to  Smallfield  alone. 
The  visit,  however,  was  from  one  cause  or  the  other 
delayed  for  some  weeks. 

The  evenings  were  now  closing  in,  and  the  whist- 
parties  —  abandoned  for  the  summer  months  —  were 
resutned.  Miss  Carrington  was  a  novice  at  the  game, 
but  she  improved  with  a  quickness  which  surprised 
and  annoyed  Miss  Betty  Eke,  as  that  worthy  lady 
had  calculated  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  silver  threepennies  from  the  new  comer. 
At  the  commencement  of  their  acquaintance.  Miss 
Betty  had  objected  more  than  once  or  twice  to  ac- 
cept Miss  Carrington  for  a  partner;  but,  when  her 
improvement  made  her  a  formidable  opponent,  the 
covetous  old  maid  was  for  a  time  solicitous  for 
Bertha^s  co-operation.  It  was  strange,  however,  that 
when  the  two  were  so  matched.  Miss  Carrington's 
play  was  certainly  at  the  worst,  and  she  revoked, 
and  trumped,  and  misled  in  the  most  provoking  way 
imaginable,  to  the  great  diminution  of  Miss  Betty's 
card  money,  and  the  disturbance  of  Miss  Betty's 
temper. 

"I  do  think.  Bertha,"  saidEosa,  one  night,  when 
Miss  Betty  had  gone  home  in  a  tantrum,  "that  you 
played*  badly  on  purpose." 

"I  did  —  I  own  it,"  replied  Bertha;  "I  saw  what 
a  greedy,  tricky  old  thing  Miss  Betty  wks,   and  I 
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resolved  to  learn  the  game  only  for  the  pleasure  of 
teasing  her.     I  can  be  very  spiteful,  as  you  know." 

Now,  Miss  Betty  Eke  had  arrived  at  nearly  the 
same  conclusion,  and  believing,  also,  that  Miss 
Marston  was  in  league  with  her  friend,  set  her 
Tvicked  wits  to  work  to  discover  some  way  of  morti- 
fying one,  if  not  both,  of  her  dear  friends. 

She  was  afraid  of  Miss  Carrington.  That  lady 
was  much  too  outspoken  and  sharp  in  her  rejoinders 
to  be  provoked  with  impunity.  Not  so  Miss  Marston. 

Hitherto,  Miss  Betty  had  found  no  opportunity 
of  communicating  to  Miss  Marston  tlie  information 
which  had  met  with  such  an  unfavourable  hearing 
from  Mr.  Lazenby,  but  it  had  only  been  put  aside 
for  a  time,  and  her  story  was  to  improve  by  keeping. 

Philip  Eoy  was  absent  —  as  was  frequently  the 
case —  one  evening,  and  Aunt  Rosa  had  alluded  to  it. 

Miss  Betty  gave  a  formidable  sigh,  and  sorted 
her  cards  with  much  earnestness,  adding  a  mono- 
syllable, "Yes*,"  and,  after  a  pause,  "Dummy  leads, 
I  believe?" 

That  "yes"  kept  in  Aunt  Rosa^s  ear  all  the 
,  hand,  and  did  not  improve  her  play. 

"Why  did  you  say  'yes,'  my  dear?"  asked  Aunt 
Eosa,  whilst  the  cards  were  being  gathered  and 
shuffled;  "why  did  you  say  *yes,'  when  I  spoke  of 
Philip's  absence?" 

"Did  I?  How  strange!"  said  Miss  Betty,  "I 
had  no  idea  of  doing  so." 
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"But  you  know  what  you  meant  by  it,  now^'* 
remarked  Miss  Carringtoh. 

"I  really  had  no  particular  meaning,"  replied 
Miss  Betty;  "it  must  have  been  —  seven  to  five,  I 
think?  —  it  must  have  been  spontaneous!  Hearts 
again,  I  declare,  and  an  honour!^' 

Aunt  Rosa  played  very  badly,  and  Miss  Car- 
rington  no  better,  as  she  seemed  to  be  in  a  pet,  and 
Miss  Betty  and  Dummy  scored  out 

"And  why  did  you  say  'yes,'  spontaneously?" 
said  Aunt  Rosa,  gathering  up  her  counters,  as  an 
intimation  that  she  should  play  no  more. 

"Well,  really,  my  dear,  that  is  such  an  odd 
question,"  replied  Miss  Betty. 

"Not  so  odd  as  the  observation,"  said  Bertha, 
quickly.  "Did  you  or  did  you  not  mean  any- 
thing by  the  exclamation?  Miss  Marston  wants  to 
know." 

"Well,  if  you  force  me  to  explain,"  replied  Miss 
Betty;  and  then  pausing  —  "but  really,  I  may, 
perhaps,  make  mischief,  as  it  is  called." 

"And  very  often  rightly  called,"  said  Bertha; 
"but  your  explanation,  I  have  no  doubt,  wiU  not  be 
so  bad  as  your  inuend/o^'' 

"I  «ww^(?o^(;?  nothing,  MissCarrington,"  answered 
Miss  Betty.     "I'd  scorn  it,  ma'am." 

"Don't  be  angry,  my  dear  Miss  Eke,"  said  Rosa, 
mildly;  "but  you  have  led  me  to  suppose  that  you 
know,   or  suspect,   some  cause  for  Philip's  frequent 
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absence  —  once  so  unnsual  with  him.  What  is 
it?" 

"Well,  my  dear,  since  you  put  it  so  categorical- 
like,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  suspect  —  that  is,  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  cause  some  way.  You  know 
how  very  attentive  —  very  —  he  is  to  his  duties  at 
SmaUfield?" 

"I  have  guessed  that  was  the  cause  of  his  fatigued 
—  his  depressed  manner,"  said  Aunt  Eosa,  lighting 
up.  "I  have  told  him  again  and  again  that  he  was 
working  too  hard  for  that  ungrateful  rector,  and  that 
I  would  try  to  get  him  exchanged;  but  he  never 
would  hear  of  it.  He  said  he  should  be  deserting 
his  duty.     He  never  would  hear  of  it." 

There  was  a  malicious  smile  upon  Miss  Betty 
Eke^s  face,  unobserved  by  Aunt  Rosa,  but  which 
Miss  Carrington  detected  instantly. 

"You  don't  believe  that.  Miss  Eke,  do  you?" 
asked  Bertha. 

"In  part,  perhaps,"  replied  Miss  Betty,  slowly. 

"In  part  —  but  not  altogether." 

"Well  —  well!  What  do  you  believe  alto- 
gether?" said  Bertha,  rapping  the  table  impatiently. 

"Good  gracious!  Miss  Carrington,  you  quite  made 
me  jump.    You  are  so  impetuous,"  replied  Miss  Betty. 

"Pray  speak  out,"  said  Aunt  Rosa,  soothingly. 
"If  you  are  my  friend  —  his  friend  —  speak  plainly." 

"Well,  then  —  but  I  mustn't  be  flurried  —  I 
must  go  on  my  own  way,  or  I  shall  go  home." 

Falkner  Lyle.  /.  19 
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Miss  Carrington  bit  her  lips,  and  then  gave  a 
short  cough,  as  Miss  Betty  arranged  herself  for  her 
revelations. 

"You  must  know,  dear,  that  whilst  you  was 
away  I  was  much  struck,  sitting  at  my  bow-window, 
to  notice  how  very  often  Mr.  Philip  was  late  for 
dinner." 

Miss  Carrington  uttered  a  sound  which  might 
have  been  characterized  as  a  snort. 

"As  this  continued  to  be  the  case  I  got  quite 
unhappy  in  my  mind." 

"Why?"  asked  Miss  Carrington. 

"Why?  Because,  if  I  have  a  friend  in  the  world 
I  value  more  than  another,  it  is  Miss  Marston,  and 
knowing  how  she  is  bound  up —  wrapped  up,  I 
may  say  —  in  her  nephew,  I  thought  if  he  is  falling 
into  evil  courses  it  will  break  his  aunt's  heart,  as 
well  as  spoil  our  whist  party.  That's  why  I  was 
unhappy,  ma'am." 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you,  dear,"  said  Miss 
Marston;  "ajid  what  did  you  discover?" 

"I  ordered  a  fly  —  three  shillings,  and  a  shilling 
the  driver  —  and  went  to  Smallfleld  to  see  what 
kept  my  gentleman  there." 

"Keally,  my  dear  Rosa,"  said  Bertha,  "I  don't 
think  this  is  fair  to  Mr.  Roy.  Miss  Eke  seems  to 
have  been  playing  the  spy  upon  him,  and  it  really 
is  not  fair." 

"A  spy,  Miss  Carrington!     I  don't  know  what 
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you  mean!  If  young  men  —  young  parsons  espe- 
cially —  are  to  run  headlong  to  ruin  through  a 
couple  of  designing  women  —  well,  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean.     I  really  do  notl" 

"Right  or  wrong,  my  dear  Bertha,"  said  Rosa, 
"I  must  know  the  truth.     Designing  women  — " 

"Yes;  IVe  said  it.  I  probed  the  cake-woman, 
and  I  questioned  the  tinman,  and  —  but  I  promised 
to  be  secret  —  I  wormed  out  of  the  clerk  that  Mr. 
Roy  had  fomied  an  acquaintance  with  a  widow  and 
child  who  had  come  to  Smallfield  Hill,  no  one  knew 
where  &om;  and  that  was  where  he  was  spending 
his  time,  in  a  most  unclergymanly  way  —  more 
shame  for  him!" 

"Whatever  can  be  done?"  cried  Aunt  Rosa, 
clasping  her  hands.     "Whatever  can  I  do?" 

"Speak  to  the  young  fellow  at  once.  Tell  him 
what  you  have  heard  from  Miss  Eke." 

"0  la,  no!  Don't  do  that!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Betty.     "Don't  get  me  into  trouble." 

"You  have  got  yourself  into  trouble,"  replied 
Miss  Carrington.  "You  probed,  and  questioned,  and 
wormed'  at  your  own  suggestion,  and  surely  you  can 
stand  by  what  you  have  said." 

Miss  Betty  looked  so  imploringly  at  Rosa  that 
she  interposed. 

"No,  no;  what  you  have  done  in  kindness  to  me 
must  not  be  used  to  your  disadvantage.  Let  me 
think:  Philip  would  be  angry  no  doubt  with  you, 

19* 
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dear,  and  with  me  for  listening  to  yon.  I'll  send 
for  Mr.  Lazenby  in  the  morning " 

"No,  not  for  him!"  cried  Miss  Betty.  "He's  a 
what's-a-name-criminy,  and  would  only  take  Mr.  Phi- 
lip's part,  and  would  not  let  you  know  the  truth.  I 
wish  I  had  held  my  tongue." 

"I  wish  you  had,"  said  Miss  Carrington;  "but 
the  mischief  is  done.  This  is  your  course,  Rosa:  we 
have  been  talking  of  going  to  Smallfield  Church 
these  three  weeks  past;  let  us  go  to-morrow  and 
judge  for  ourselves.  I  dare  say  this  terrible  widow 
will  be  there.  If  we  see  anything  to  be  alarmed  at, 
we  will  call  upon  her  on  Monday,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  of  the  excitement." 

Rosa  accepted,  of  course.  Bertha's  proposition, 
and  Miss  Betty  Eke,  having  be-shawled  and  be- 
hooded  herself  into  an  enormous  bundle,  departed, 
with  her  little  maid-servant,  to  such  rest  as  lies  about 
the  mischief-maker's  piUow. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  saying  that  "Your 
ears  bum  when  any  one  is  talking  evil  of  you," 
Miss  Betty  Eke's  must  have  been  all  aglow  for  an 
hour  after  her  departure,  for  so  long  a  time  was  she 
the  subject  of  conversation  between  Rosa  and  her 
friend  Bertha. 

Had  the  inhabitants  of  The  Cottage  at  Small- 
field  Hill  suspected  the  inspection  they  were  to 
undergo,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  would 
have  performed  their  devotions  at  home,  as  was  their 
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custom  when  the  weather  was  very  unfavourable, 
and  the  clouds  were  lowering,  and  the  barometer  in 
the  hall  indicated  the  approach  of  rain. 

Mrs.  Brownlow  had,  indeed,  proposed  to  remain 
at  home,  but  Ethel  had  overruled  her —  no  di£&cult 
task  for  her  to  accomplish  at  any  time. 

"The  walk,"  Ethel  said,  "would  do  them  good, 
and  the  barometer  was  not  always  a  faithful  prophet, 
and  Mr.  Boy  might  think  them  unkind  if  they  ab- 
sented themselves  unnecessarily.  Besides,  it  was 
contribution  Sunday  for  the  choir,  and  almsgivers 
were  scarce  at  Smallfield." 

Mrs.  Brownlow  was  too  kind-hearted  not  to  listen 
to  such  arguments,  the  more  so  as  she  knew  what 
she  had  written  to  Mr.  Roy,  and  how  considerately 
he  had  acted  in  consequence  of  her  letter.  Ever 
since  that  communication  he  had  never  called  at  the 
cottage,  except  once,  when  specially  invited,  and 
their  intercourse  had  been  at  other  times  confined  to 
brief  conversations  at  the  church  door,  and  then  only 
on  the  business  of  the  choir. 

Ethel's  manner  had  been  so  cheerful,  so  satis- 
factory, whenever  she  and  her  mother  were  alone 
together,  that  Mrs.  Brownlow  had  dismissed  from 
her  mind  any  fear  she  might  have  had  that  there 
was  danger  in  the  intimacy  with  Mr.  Boy;  and  at 
times  she  almost  regretted  that  she  had  dismissed 
from  th^ir  lonely  home  such  an  agreeable  visitor. 

Mrs.  Brownlow  might  have  arrived  at  other  con- 
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clunons  had  she  seen  Ethel  in  her  own  chamber, 
when  an  unmistakable  sorrow  filled  her  gentle  face, 
and  sometimes  flooded  her  eyes  with  tears.  The 
opened  book  would  often  lie  anread  before  her,  the 
needle  rest  idly  between  her  fingers,  and  Ethel, 
sitting  lost  in  some  waking  dream,  which  seemed 
to  make  her  sad  —  very  sad.  She  could  not 
have  defined  even  to  herself  the  exact  cause  of  her 
melancholy,  but  she  felt  that  an  unsatisfied  desire 
had  taken  its  place  in  her  heart,  and,  though  she 
strove  to  drive  it  away,  it  came  again  and  again, 
and  always  when  she  remeiabered  certain  words 
which  Mr.  Eoy  had  spoken  to  her.  These  words 
had  alarmed  her  at  the  time,  and  made  her  almost 
dizzy  with  their  misty  meaning;  but  she  had  re- 
membered them,  every  word,  and  should  do  so,  she 
fancied,  as  long  as  she  lived.  They  only  expr  jed 
his  thanks  for  small  services  rendered  by  her  and 
by  her  mother;  but,  as  they  had  fallen  from  his  lips, 
they  seemed  like  the  music  of  which  she  had  read 
in  fairy  legends,  and  which  was  said  to  enthral  the 
listener,  and  sometimes  to  lead  him  to  his  ruin. 
Ethel  knew  she  had  never  been  unhappy  until  she 
had  heard  those  impassioned  words,  and  yet  —  ah, 
yes!  —  how  she  longed  to  hear  them  once  again  if 
he  could  be  the  speaker.  For  a  few  brief  hours  in 
the  church  she  listened  to  the  charmer^s  voice;  bat 
there  it  uttered  holy  words,  which  had  no  unison 
with  those  which  had  disturbed  her  peacefol  life  — 
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holj  words,  which  gave  her  strength  to  battle  with 
her  hidden  sorrow. 

This  condition  of  mind  could  not  exist  without 
exacting  some  painful  sacrifice,  and  Ethel  being,  as 
we  have  said,  delicately  formed,  soon  became  con- 
scious that  she  was  suflPering  physically  from  her 
melancholy.  It  was  with  the  desire  of  concealing 
from  her  dear  mother  this  knowledge  of  her  own 
conviction  that  Ethel  assumed  the  cheerfulness  which 
had  made  Mrs.  Brownlow  so  happy  in  her  ignorance. 
The  seed  of  love  had  been  sown  in  Ethel's  heart, 
and  would  grow,  taking  deeper  root  day  by  day, 
and  no  human  hand  could  pluck  it  out  without 
destroying  the  life  which  sustained  it. 

The  announcement  of  Aunt  Rosa's  determination 
to  visit  Smallfield  rather  surprised  Philip,  as  hitherto 
she  had  always  professed  herself  as  too  nervous  to 
hear  him  preach*,  but  he  attributed  her  accession  of 
resolution  to  the  support  of  Miss  Carrington.  Philip, 
having  one  or  two  sick  visits  to  pay  before  the 
commencement  of  se^ce  at  Smallfield,  left  home 
at  his  usual  early  hour,  and  the  two  ladies,  in  due 
course,  followed  in  a  hired  fly. 

Aunt  Rosa  thought  Philip's  sermon  "quite  beau- 
tiful," and  Miss  Carrington  pronounced  it  to  have 
been  sensible  and  well  delivered,  although  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  attention  of  both  had  been 
somewhat  distracted  by  the  occasional  contemplation 
of  "the  widow  and  her  daughter,"    who  were  so- 
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placed  that  only  an  indistinct  view  could  be  obtained 
of  either. 

As  the  congregation  was  leaving  the  church, 
the  rain  was  falling  fast,  and  the  delay  occasioned 
by  this  cause  compelled  Philip  as  it  were  to  in- 
troduce Mrs.  Brownlow  and  Ethel  to  his  aunt  and 
Miss  Carrington.  There  was  something  so  inex- 
pressibly winning  in  the  face  of  Mrs.  Brownlow, 
such  gentleness  in  her  smile  and  softness  in  her 
voice,  that  Aunt  Bosa  pronounced  a  verdict  of 
acquittal  against  all  the  unfavourable  insinuations 
of  Miss  Betty  Eke.  Miss  Carrington,  having  in- 
dulged in  one  of  her  imperious  stares  at  "the  widow," 
condescended  to  say  a  few  commonplaces  to  Ethel, 
and  was  rather  favourably  impressed,  as  she  said 
afterwards,  with  the  girFs  composure  and  indications 
of  good-breeding;  but  she  looked  consumptive,  and 
was  scarcely  adapted  for  the  wife  of  a  struggling 
curate. 

As  the  rain  continued  to  fall  heavily.  Aunt 
Bosa  offered  seats  in  the  fly  to  Mrs.  Brownlow  and 
Ethel;  and  the  civility  being  readily  accepted.  Miss 
Betty  Eke  would  have  had  a  bilious  attack  had  she 
seen  upon  what  excellent  terms  the  four  ladies  were 
when  the  fly  stopped  at  the  garden  entrance  of 
The  Cottage.  Miss  Betty  had  been  invited  to  be 
of  the  party,  but  she  had  excused  herself  on  the 
plea  of  the  day  being  the  anniversary  of  one  of 
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those   mysteriotis  occasions  which  she  continued  to 
solemnize  by  keeping  herself  in  seclusion. 

Miss  Betty  was  an  early  visitor  the  next  day  to 
Miss  Marston,  but  was  disappointed  in  receiving  the 
intelligence  she  had  expected,  as  Miss  Marston  was 
out,  and  Miss  Carrington  was  with  her.  Poor  Miss 
Betty  was  in  a  ferment  of  curiosity,  but,  after 
waiting  nearly  an  hour  for  the  return  of  her  friend, 
she  was  compelled  to  take  her  departure  unsatisfied, 
and  wait  for  the  evening  whist  party  for  the  revela- 
tions she  desired  so  much  to  hear. 

Miss  Betty  was  quite  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
in  advance  of  the  time  of  meeting;  and,  though  the 
object  she  had  in  view  was  more  than  suspected  by 
her  friends,  Miss  Carrington  provokingly  directed 
the  conversation  into  every  channel  but  the  right 
one.     Miss  Betty  grew  desperate  at  last,  and  said: 

"Well,  never  mind  talking  of  that,  my  dear; 
but  tell  me,  did  you  see  this  widow?" 

"We  saw  Mrs.  Brownlow,"  replied  Miss  Marston, 
"aijd  rely  upon  it,  my  dear  Eke,  you  are  mistaken 
in  your'  estimate  of  her  character." 

"And,  moreover,"  said  Miss  Carrington,  "she  is 
not  a  widow." 

"She  did  not  say  so,"  mildly  interposed  Eosa. 

"We  were  with  her  nearly  an  hour,  and  she 
never  spoke  of  the  late  Mr.  Brownlow  —  or  her 
late  dear  husband,"  tartly  rejoined  Bertha.   "I  never' 
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knew  a  widow  who  didn^t  throw  her  weeds  in  your 
face."    ' 

''Then  what  is  she?"  asked  Miss  Eke. 

"A  very  agreeahle  person,"  said  Rosa,  ''and  her 
daughter  a  quiet,  amiable  girl." 

'^I  rather  doubt  that,"  said  Bertha.  "Has  a 
quick  temper,  I  fancy,  for  she  seemed  to  resent  as 
impertinence  one  or  two  questions  I  asked  touching 
her  family." 

"If  she's  not  a  widow,  where's  her  husband?" 
asked  Miss  Eke,  emphatically. 

"Absent  perhaps  on  business,"  said  Rosa. 

"Or  perhaps  she's  a  divoreSey^  added  Bertha; 
"they  are  common  enough  now-a-days." 

"My  dear,  that  is  an  unkind  supposition,  is  it 
not?"  asked  Rosa.    . 

"Or  may  be  she  .     Well,   no!  I  wont  be 

scandalous,"  said  Miss  Betty. 

"I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Rosa,  not  heeding 
Miss  Betty's  insinuation,  "that  we  know  either  too 
much  or  too  little  of  these  ladies,  both  from  what 
yott  have  said.  Miss  Eke,  and  from  what  I  observed 
yesterday.  There  was  a  certain  restraint  in  Philip's 
manner  towards  the  younger  one,  and  if,  as  I  con- 
jecture, he  admires  the  girl " 

"Stop  it  at  once!"  cried  Miss  Eke. 

"Why?"  asked  Bertha,  curtly. 

"Why?     You  wouldn't  let  him  colleague  with 
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anyone  with  a  mysteiy  about  'em?"   replied  Miss 
Betty. 

"Everyone  has  some  mystery,  as  you  call  it, 
attached  to  them,''  said  Bertha,  in  her  fierce,  quick 
manner.  "You  have  a  mystery  or  two  which  you 
keep  shut  up,  I  hear,  and  only  give  them  an  audience 
one  day  each  in  the  year.  Are  you  the  worse  for 
having  them?     I  hope  not" 

"Certainly  not.  Miss  Carrington.  No  one  has 
ever  dared  to " 

"There  —  there!  Don't  get  in  a  pet,  woman,  I 
mean  no  harm.  Go  on,  Kosa,"  said  Bertha;  and 
Rosa  obeyed  her. 

"Mr.  Lazenby  will  be  here  presently,  and  he,  I 
suspect,  is  Philip's  confessor  and  counsellor.  With- 
out asking  him  if  he  be  so  or  no,  I  have  determined 
to  tell  him  my  opinion  of  Philip's  state  of  feeling, 
and  to  beg  of  him,  as  the  boy's  ^end,  to  take  upon 
himself  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  who  the  Brown- 
lows  are." 

"I  hinted  at  that  myself  to  him,"  said  Miss 
Betty,  "and  he  flew  into  a  passion." 

"I  shall  not  hint,  but  speak  plainly  to  hi^," 
replied  Eosa;  "and  when  he  knows  that  "'my  motive 
is  a  kind  one  —  is^to  make  Philip  happier,  if  I 
can  —  I  think  Mr.  Lazenby  will  not  refuse." 

As  Miss  Carrington  approved  of  this  plan,  the 
matter  was  settled,  so  far  as  the  sitting  conference 
was  concerned. 
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'  When  Tom  Lazenby  arrived  the  subject  was  at 
once  named  to  him,  and  put  that  poor  gentleman  to 
considerable  confusion. 

"Ton  my  word,  ladies,"  said  Tom,  "I  would 
rather  be  excused  such  employment.  Why  on  earth 
am  I  always  selected  to  be  best  man,  as  it  were,  to 
all  my  acquaintances  who  are  fools  enough  to  be 
taken  with  a  pretty  face,  and  fancy  they're  in 
love?" 

"Then  Mr.  Koy  has  confessed  that?"  asked  Miss 
Betty,  her  face  beaming  with  delight. 

"Mr.  Koy  has  told  me  more  than  once,"  re- 
plied Tom,  "that  he  is  particularly  annoyed  at  the 
espionage  you  maintain  upon  his  outgoings  and  in- 
comings. Miss  Eke,  if  there  is  any  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that." 

"Mr.  Lazenby,  you  are  always  being  rude  to 
me,"  said  Miss  Betty,  bridling  up. 

"Heaven  forbid!"  replied  Tom;  "but  come, 
ladies,  are  we  to  have  our  game  to-night?" 

"One  moment,  Mr.  Lazenby,"  said  Eosa.  "I,  as 
you  see,  have  not  sought  to  find  out  Philip's  secret 
from  you.  I  have  discovered  it  from  himself.  Were 
I  to  challenge  him  with  it,  and  be  asked  to  consent 
to  his  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  the  Brownlows, 
what  could  I  say?  ^Yes,  Philip,  if  they  are  worthy 
people.'  The  inquiry  would  have  to  be  made. 
Should  there  prove  to  be  any  reason  why  Miss 
Brownlow  is  not  a  fitting  match  for  my  nephew. 
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^hat  pain  I  should  cause  him  in  having  encouraged 
a  hope  that  I  could  not  consent  to  realize!" 

"There's  some  ^ense  in  that,"  said  Tom. 

"Now,  if  you  will  help  us,  we  need  say  nothing 
to  Philip,  and  I  would  then  remove  him,  if  I  could 
from  Smallfield,  and  trust  to  time  to  make  him 
heart-whole." 

Miss  Carrington  gave  a  short  laugh.  "Men's 
hearts  don't  crack  easily,  Eosa.  You  can  make  a 
little  dent  in  them,  that's  all." 

"Well,"  said  Tom,  after  a  pause,  "I  will  think 
over  the  matter,  and  let  you  know  in  the  morning. 
I  always  require  to  consult  two  or  three  pipes  of  to- 
bacco before  I  decide  any  important  question,  and 
this  is  one." 

"Tobacco!"  muttered  Miss  Eke,  with  a  sneer. 

"Yes,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Tom,  "tobacco;  I 
know  it  is  condemned  by  some  who  really  don't  like 
it  —  by  others  who  dislike  what  anyone  else  ap- 
proves —  by  those  universal  philanthropists  who 
would  make  all  the  world  after  their  own  pattern, 
which  is  never  the  best  sample  of  my  ideas  of  angel- 
land.  It  has,  however,  a  charm  for  me  ' — a  lonely 
bachelor  —  as  I  can  talk  to  my  pipe,  and  get  no 
crabbed  answer.  The  smoke,  too,  keeps  away 
noxious  insects  —  that  sting  boldly  at  times,  and 
backbite  at  others,  Miss  Eke.  So  come,  my  dear 
ladies,  let  us  cut  for  partners." 

Miss   Betty  was  rather   grumpish  at  first,    but 
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having  cut  Tom  for  her  partner,  and  holding  re- 
markahly  good  cards,  she  pocketed  all  the  uncivil 
things  which  had  been  said  to  her  with  three  singles, 
two  doubles,  and  a  couple  of  rubs. 

Tom  Lazenby  smoked  and  meditated  for  some 
time  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  accept 
the  office  of  ferret;  but  the  belief  that  the  Brown- 
lows  were  thoroughly  good  people^  —  Philip  had 
told  him  so  —  and  that  his  friend*s  happiness  was 
largely  involved  with  them  —  Philip  had  told  him 
that  also  —  enabled  Tom  to  gain  his  own  c  msent 
to  "certify  to  character,"  {although  he  could  not 
quite  see  how  to  commence  the  inquiry.  Of  one 
thing  be  sure,  there  would  be  no  probing,  no  pump- 
ing, no  underhanded  work  with  Tom  Lazenby. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Renewal  of  an  Old  Acquaintance ,  and  the  Introduction  to  an  Inferior 
Character  —  Mr.  Lacenby  goes  to  London  against  his  will. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Lazenby  to  say  that 
more  than  one  mode  of  proceeding  had  suggested 
itself  to  him  during  aU  the  hours  of  thought  he  had 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  his  extraordinary 
mission;  but  he  was  perplexed  exceedingly  as  to 
the  way  in  which  he  should  set  about  it.  He  had 
determined  &om  the  first  to  receive  his  information 
from  no  one  but  Mrs.  Brownlow;  and,  bold  and 
straightforward  as  he  was,  he  felt  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly obtain  an  introduction  to  the  lady,  and  then 
coolly  ask  her  to  favour  him  with  the  full  particulars 
of  herself  and  family. 

How  often  are  we  relieved  from  our  perplexities 
by  the  most  unexpected  means,  and  when  stuck 
fast  in  the  mire  help  drops  down  from  the  clouds, 
though  Jupiter  would  not  grant  it  to  the  lazy  wag- 
goner in  the  fable-book!  And  assistance  came  when 
least  looked  for  in  the  High  Street  of  St.  Gnats, 
where  Tom  Lazenby  encountered  an  old  gentleman 
whose  face  and  figure  seemed  to  be  familiar  to  him, 
though  the  coat  of  the  man  had  grown  more  glossy 
and  the  face  more  wrinkled.    Tom  turned  when  the 
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man  had  passed,  and,  getting  the  wind  of  him, 
headed  him  again,  and  was  satisfied  that  the  indi- 
vidual before  him  was  one  to  whom  he  had  given 
infinite  trouble  years  ago,  and  who  never  could  in- 
stil into  him  that  a  parallel  was  formed  by  two 
straight  lines,  although  he  had  the  definition  ex- 
emplified by  the  aid  of  a  ruler. 

"Mr.  Bumpstead!"  cried  Tom.  "It  must  hp  Mr. 
Bumpstead!" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  gentleman  so  addressed; 
"that  is  my  name,  though  for  the  life  of  me  I  donH 
know' who  you  are." 

"I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you,"  said  Tom, 
"knowing  what  a  troublesome  dunce  I  was,  Mr. 
Bumpstead.  I  am  Tom  Lazenby  —  at  The  Cedars, 
you  know." 

"What,  my  'idle  favourite,'  as  I  used  to  call 
you?"  asked  Bumps;  adding,  "Bless  me,  how  old 
you  are  grown!  I  always  thought  you  had  never  been 
intended  for  a  man,  you  were  so  childish  and  stupid 

Tom  and  his  old  instructor  laughed  heartily  r. 
this  sally,  and  until  Tom  said — 

"Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  you  at  F- 
Gnats!" 

"And  who  would  have   thought  of  seeic  •   yt  . 
here,  since  it  comes  to  that!"  replied  Mr.  Bi'..**- 
though  he  did  not  care  to  account  for  his  ov.. 
sence  in  the  old  cathedral  town. 

"I  live  here,"  said  Tom.     "Got  a  smftH   L  .5: 
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left  me  bj  an  aunt.  It's  just  round  the  comer. 
Come  and  see  it,  and,  if  youVe  no  better  engage* 
ment,  stay  and  dine  with  me.  I  ^e  early  —  three 
o'clock  —  it's  the  custom  here." 

^^W^ll,  Tm  a  stranger  in  the  land,"  said  Mr. 
Bumps,  laughing.  "I  have  left  my  carpet-bag  at 
the  Station  Inn.  La!  what  things  those  steam  de- 
mons are,  Tom  I  —  and  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  chat 
about  our  old  school-days,  though  — "  here  the  old 
man  stopped  in  his  walk  —  ^^I've  done  with  all  that 
at  last  I  am  a  gentleman  at  large,  and  miserably 
idle." 

"Glad  to  hear  it,  I'm  sure,"  replied  Tom.  "You 
used  to  work  hard  at  The  Cedars." 

"And  never  made  much  of  a  harvest  out  of  some 
of  the  crops,"  said  Bumps,  blinking  as  of  old,  and 
looking  at  Tom. 

"I  know  what  you  mean,  sir,"  replied  Tom.  "I 
was  fallow  to  the  last;  but  here's  my  damm;  that's 
good  Latin,  and  nearly  all  I  remember." 

"Except  amoy  I  suppose?"  asked  Bumps. 

"No,  sir;  no!  I'm  a  bachelor  like  yourself.  I 
did  try  to  conjugate  that  old  verb,  but  iJways  stuck 
at  the  first  person  singular,  present  tense." 

Mr.  Bumps  admired  Tom's  house  amazingly,  and 
promised  at  some  no  distant  day  to  come  to  St. 
Gnats  and  stay  a  week  with  Tom.  A  little  dinner 
was  served  punctually  at  three.  Time  had  been 
kind  to  the  old  tutor,  for,  though  fortune  had  en- 
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dowed  him  with  riches,  she  had  left  him  the  appetite 
of  a  poor  man. 

Tom  had  im])royed  himself  greatly  in  after  life, 
and,  though  he  had  been  dunce  enough  over  book- 
learning,  he  had  rendered  himself  perfect  in  many 
other  matters  which  give  a  man  a  character  in  so- 
ciety, and  a  first-rate  judgment  of  good  wine  was 
one  of  Tom^s  acquirements.  Mr.  Bumps  was  a  con- 
noisseur by  intuition,  and  he  pronounced  an  un- 
qualified eulogium  on  the  port,  and  almost  a  rhap- 
sody on  the  claret.  Mr.  Bumps  smoked  also,  and 
when  the  wine  was  exhausted  the  two  new-found 
friends  puffed  away  like  limited  furnaces.  Their 
talk  was  of  old  school-times  and  of  old  schoolfellows 
and  pupils — how  change  had  come,  and  how  the  battle 
of  life  had  scattered  the  little  band  at  The  Cedars. 

"And  the  old  doctor?"  said  Tom.  "He's  dead 
long  ago,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes  —  good  old  fellow  at  heart,  though  an 
Egyptian  taskmaster  to  us  poor  tutors,"  said  Bumps. 
"Paid  well,  but  worked  us  hard  —  unpleasantly 
hard  —  no  skulking  with  him.  Master  Tom.  I 
often  thought  he  would  have  knocked  the  multipli- 
cation table  into  you  if  he  had  tried." 

"Not  with  a  mallet,"  replied  Tom  —  "Tve  no 
chalk  head,  as  I  heard  a  waiter  say  once;  I  can^t 
reckon  change  for  a  sovereign  if  there's  an  odd 
half-crown  amongst  the  silver.  Did  the  old  man 
make  money?"  asked  Tom. 
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"A  little,  a  little/'  replied  Bumps,  hurriedly,  as 
though  the  subject  were  not  agreeable  to  him.  *'His 
sister  left  him  a  little  more  —  enough  for  him  and 
his  daughter  after  him.'' 

"Ah!  his  daughter,  to  be  sure!"  said  Tom; 
"what  spooneys  we  were  over  her!  Do  you  ever 
^ee  her?" 

"Very  seldom  —  veiy  seldom,"  replied  Bumps, 
in  the  same  fidgetty  manner;  "she  married  —  mar- 
ried unfortunately  —  a  man  named  Brownlow." 

Tom  Lazenby  started,  and  upset  his  tumbler  in 
doing  so. 

"But  I  would  rather  not  say  any  more  about 
them.  Master  Tom.     I  get  melancholy " 

"And  that  shan't  be  to-night,  if  I  can  help  it," 
said  Tom;  "fill  your  pipe.     No?" 

"No  —  no  more,"  said  Bumps.  "You  must  pilot 
me  to  my  inn  if  you  please.  Master  Tom.  I'm  a 
stupid  navigator  at  a  strange  place  in  the  day-time, 
and  worse  when  the  gas  is  lighted  —  especially. 
Master  Tommy,  when  the  wine  has  been  so  very 
good,  and  so  very  plentiful" 

So  out  into  the  night  went  Tom  and  Mr.  Bmnps, 
and  —  human  nature  is  weak  —  their  Mendly 
carouse  was  resumed  for  an  hour  after  they 
had  reached  the  resting-place  of  the  relieved 
pedagogue. 

Mr.  Lazenby  was  a  little  befuddled  as  he  walked 
homewards,  but  he  could  now  see  his  way  clear 
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enough  to  unravel  one  of  the  mysteries  of  St.  Gnats, 
and  the  next  morning  was  to  see  its  accomplish- 
ment; so  thought  Tom. 

But  the  next  morning  was  to  bring  with  it  such 
an  astounding  rumour,  that  the  sound  of  all  other 
matters  was  hushed  into  silence  for  the  time  being. 
The  newspapers  had  *4ong  teemed,"  as  it  is  called, 
with  paragraphs  of  great  fortunes  made  in  the  turn- 
ing of  an  hour-glass  by  lucky  men  who  had  faith  in 
railway  projects,  and  many  at  St.  Gnats,  who  had 
been  the  poor  grub  of  to-day,  shone  forth  the  but- 
terfly of  to-morrow,  with  golden  wings  and  diamond- 
powdered  legs,  to  the  admiration  of  the  rusty  moths, 
their  less  speculative  fellow-citizens. 

But  the  newspapers  had  another  story  to  tell 
one  fine  morning.  A  Panic  —  a  fearful,  horrible 
hobgoblin,  had  appeared  in  Capel  Court,  and  was 
eating  up  all  the  gains  of  the  speculators,  and  when 
those  were  consumed  it  would  pounce  on  men's 
bodies,  and  lock  them  up  in  an  iron-grated  larder, 
called  a  prison,  and  then  destroy  them  with  great 
cruelty  in  courts  of  law,  making  fat  with  their 
slaughter  the  fraternity  of  bluebags  and  horsehair 
wigs,  who  have  been  feared  and  abused  from  time 
immemorial,  and  some  of  the  butterflies  of  St.  Gnats 
flew  away  and  were  seen  no  more. 

But,  startling  as  was  the  cry  of  the  Reality  in 
the  old  cathedral  town,  the  voice  of  Eumour  over- 
powered it  in  all  quarters. 
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At  first  men  boldly  denied  what  Rumour  said, 
declaring  her  words  to  be  false  —  incredible,  in 
fact.  By  degrees,  however,  Rumour  got  her  words 
into  print,  first  as  an  insinuation  of  wrong-doing,  and 
then  as  a  statement  of  fact 

"What  is  it?  What  is  it?"  said  Miss  Betty  Eke 
to  Mr.  Lazenby,  to  whom  she  had  not  spoken  for 
two  days.     "What  does  it  all  mean?" 

"This,  ladies,"  said  Tom.  "That  that  pompous 
unchristian  son  of  the  Church,  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Algernon  Gormanton,  has  been  worshipping  the 
golden  calf  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  has  waddled 
for  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  pounds!" 

"Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  What  does  all  that  mean?" 
said  Miss  Eke.  "I  can't  comprehend  how  a  golden 
calf  could  waddle." 

"In  plain  words,  the  rector  of  Largefield-cum- 
Smallfield  has  been  gambling  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change; he  has  lost  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and 
his  livings  have  been  sequestrated,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  Thank  goodness,  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
gabble  of  the  law!" 

"If  all  I  have  heard  of  him  be  true,"  said  Miss 
Carrington,  "the  old  gambler  has  been  rightly 
served.  I  hate  most  men,  but  especially  those  who 
affect  to  be  other  than  they  are.  A  rector  and  a 
blackleg  was  unknown  amongst  the  Apostles." 

Rumour  proved  a  truth-teller  in  this  instance, 
and  the  Church  was  scandalized  by  her  unworthy 
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son  to  the  full  amount  first  named  as  the  Rev.  Al- 
gernon's defalcations. 

The  bishop  of  .the  diocese  had  been  so  shocked 
at  the  Rev.  Algernon's  proceedings,  that  he  had 
willingly  consented  to  his  abrogation  of  his  livings, 
and,  by  some  process  unknown  to  Tom,  the  rever- 
sion could  be  secured  for  some  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
faulter's creditors. 

^*What  a  pity  Philip's  not  a  rich  man  I"  said 
Tom,  laying  down  the  newspaper.  "The  livings 
are  first  rate,  and  Phil  is  beloved  by  the  people  of 
one  cure  at  least" 

Aunt  Rosa  paused  in  her  knitting,  and  asked  — 

"How  much  —  ^20,000?" 

"^20,000,"  replied  Tom,  deliberately. 

"And  you  think  the  investment  a  good  bargain?" 
said  MiBfl  Cartington. 

"For  Philip?  —  yes,"  replied  Tom,  trimming 
his  pencil. 

Miss  Carrington  went  to  her  writing-desk  and 
began  scribbling. 

Aunt  Rosa  ceased  her  work  and  looked  at  the 
fire  —  a  source  of  inspiration  to  many  people. 

Tom  glanced  furtively  first  at  one  lady  and  then 
at  the  other,  and  said  — 

"I  am  going  to  be  very  impertinent,  I  fancy; 
but  you  are  very  forgiving,  I  know,  and  so  listen. 
You  have  money.   Miss  Aunty,  and  so  have  you,  I 
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presiime,  Miss  Curington,  and  bo  hxva  I,  Tom 
Laeenby.  Now  I  fancy  that  if  we  were  to  clab  to- 
gether in  Bncb  proportions  as  we  could  afford,  and 
were  to  pnrcbaae  Large- cum -gmallfield,  Fhilip 
could  in  time  pay  off  tbe  principal,  and  perhaps  the 
interest" 

"Mr.  Lazenbj,  I  was  thinking  something  of  the 
kind,"  said  Hiss  Carringtou.  "I  am  neither  cbaiit- 
able,  philanthropic,  benevolent,  nor  a  fool;  but  if  I 
could  see  that  my  money  was  safely  invested  in 
Big  and  Little,  I  sboald  be  inclined  to  help  the 
young  parson  to  a  pulpit  of  bis  own." 

"How  very  singular!"  exclaimed  Aunt  Hosa, 
"that  we  sboald  all  have  been  thinking  on  the  same 
direction,"  —  never  dreaming  that  Tom  had  kd 
them  to  the  entrance.  "I  am  almost  resolved  to 
give  dear  Philip  at  once  so  mucb  of  my  fortune  as 
I  propose  to  leave  him  at  my  death." 

"Bad  plan,"  said  Miss  Carringtou.  "Gifts 
beget  ingratitude  —  loans  keep  people  bumble  and 
consideral*." 

"Well,  give  or  lend,"  said  Tom,  "1  think  we 
shall  be  serving  Philip." 

"Yes;  but  suppose— — ■"  said  Aunt  Rosa,  and 
stopped. 

.  "Suppose  what?"  asked  Bertha,  sharply  —  she 
bated  hesitation  at  all  times. 

"Suppose  Philip  should  have  formed  an  attscli- 
ment  for  Miss  Brownlow " 
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'^He  will  have  done  the  wisest  thing  he  ever  did 
if  the  girl  be  like  her  mother,"  said  Tom;  adding, 
when  he  saw  the  surprise  of  his  auditors,  "that  is, 
if  Mrs.  Brownlow  is  the  person  I  suspect  her  to  be." 

Of  course  he  was  immediately  assailed  bj  in- 
quiries from  Miss  Marston  and  her  friend;  but  Tom 
declared  he  would  let  them  "burst  in  ignorance'^  if 
they  did  not  allow  him  to  ferret  in  his  own  fashion. 

No  doubt  Mrs.  Brownlow's  identity  with  Ethel 
Meriton  has  been  long  suspected,  and  had  Tom,  when 
he  called  at  The  Cottage,  seen  her  face,  now  that 
he  had  a  clue  to  it,  he  would  have  remembered  the 
pretty,  gentle  features  of  one  who  had  been  a  boyish 
love  for  three  whole  days;  but  Mrs.  Brownlow  and 
her  daughter  had  left  home,  and  were  not  expected 
to  return  for  a  fortnight  —  a  fact  which  Mr.  Lazenby 
learned  rather  oddly. 

Tom  was  never  a  fast  walker,  but  seemed  to 
shamble  through  the  world  at  an  easy  pace,  and 
was  not  hnrrying  himself  in  the  least  when  on  his 
way  to  the  cottage  at  SmaUfield  Hill.  About  half-a- 
mile  from  the  house  he  was  overtaken  by  a  pedestrian, 
whose  costume  and  bearing  were  singularly  "horsey," 
confident,  and  unprepossessing. 

"Fine  day,  sir,"  he  said,  with  a  nod. 

Tom  felt  compelled  to  admit  the  fact 

"Do  you  know  where  a  Missus  Brownlow  hangs 
out  down  here?"  asked  the  man,  setting  his  hat  on 
one  side  of  his  head. 
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"I  believe  a  lady  of  that  name  lives  jondet  — 
at  The  Cottage,"  replied  Tom. 

"So  I  heard,  but  I  was  in  doubt  if  that  was  her 
crib.  She's  an  old  fidend  of  mine,  and  bein^  at  St. 
Gnats  with  nothing  to  do,  and  no  pal  to  spile  thn 
srtemoon  with,  I  thought  Td  look  up  the  lady." 

Ur.  Lazenhy  was  so  much  snrprised  at  this  staLt^- 
ment,  that  he  conld  only  say  "Indeed!"  and  wonder 
how  such  a  man  conld  be  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Brownlow. 

"Do  yon  know  her?"  asked  the  man. 

Tom  said  he  did  not;  hnt  he  was  then  on  his 
way  to  make  her  acquaintance. 

"She's  a  good  'nn,"  said  the  man,  "she  is! 
She'd  stand  by  a  man  at  the  gallows'  foot!  I  do 
believe  she  wotild;"  adding  a  Bmall  oath  to  clencli 
the  assertion. 

Tom  was  more  snrprised. 

"Tve  knowed  her  go  through  such  trouble  as  'ud 
broke  many  a  woman's  heart-,  and  yet  —  but  1 
mustn't  blab,"  said  the  man.  "This  here's  the  way 
in,  I  suppose?" 

The  garden  gate  was  locked,  and  the  man  pulled 
sharply  at  the  bell.  In  a  few  minutes  the  servant 
girl  came  to  the  gate. 

"Mrs.  Brownlow  in,  my  dear?"  asked  the  man. 

The  girl  looked  frightened,  as  she  replied,  "Nn, 
sir;  missus  wont  be  home  to-day." 

"D unlucky,"    stud    the   man,   evidently 

disturbed.     "Be  home  to-morrow,  think  you?" 
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"No,  sir;  don't  expect  her  back  for  a  fort- 
night." 

"Pd  made  certain  sure  of  finding  her,"  said  the 
man,  palling  out  a  leather  purse;  "for  IVe  got 
nothing  but  a  Leatherhead  note  for  i^5,  and  no- 
bod  jll  take  it  at  St  Gnats,  as  I  ain't  known  thera 
Perhaps  you'd  give  me  five  sovs  for  it,  sir?" 

Tom  never  carried  more  than  a  few  shillings 
in  his  pocket,  And  could  not  oblige  his  new  ac- 
quaintance. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  really  what  I  shall  do," 
said  the  man,  thoughtfully;  "I  don't  like  'spouting' 
so  far  away  from  home,  but  there  seems  no  help  for 
it.  Well,  good  day,  my  dear;  tell  your  missus  that 
Alec  called  —  she'll  know  who's  been.  Good  day, 
sir,  if  you  ain't  for  my  way." 

Mr.  Lazenby  was  not;  he  was  too  glad  to  be  rid 
of  his  companion,  who  had  puzzled  him  exceedingly. 

"And  so  Mrs.  Brownlow  has  gone  from  home  for 
some  days?"  asked  Tom. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  maid;  "the  gentleman  who 
comes  to  see  her  —  I  think  he's  a  doctor  from 
London  —  thought  Miss  Ethel  was  looking  poorly 
and  wanted  change  o'  air  —  that's  why  it  is,  sir,  I 
believe." 

Tom  thanked  the  girl  for  her  information,  and, 
leaving  his  card,  sauntered  back  to  St.  Gnats,  pon- 
dering on  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  but  making 
confusion  worse  confounded  by  his  cogitation. 
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"The  soggeation  of  Lazenby  to  purchase  tlioae 
livinga  of  Big  and  Little  must  be  carried  out,  Rosa; 
but  witholit  his  money,"  said  Miss  Garrington. 

"  JoBt  so,"  replied  Aunt  Rosa.  "I  have  a  certain 
sum  put  by  for  Philip." 

"And  I  will  find  what  more  will  be  required," 
said  MisB  Carrington,  "provided  Furaget  thinks  the 
security  sufficient.  Til  send  for  him  to  come  dowu 
and  look  into  the  matter." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  replied  Rosa,  "and  the 
help  I  shall  need  will  not  be  a  great  deal." 

And  so  the  pnrchaae  was  soon  arranged,  and 
Philip  Roy  became  a  rector,  to  the  great  satistactiun 
of  the  inhabitants  of  both  parishes.  As  the  Rectory 
had  been  much  too  small  for  the  dignity  of  the  Rev. 
Algernon,  Philip  was  spared  the  pun  of  dispoBsesHiDg 
tbe^  ruined  family  of  their  home,  and  the  unfortunate 
speculator  had  fled  into  self-eiile  rather  than  meet 
the  reproaches  of  his  nnmerous  creditors. 

"I  coitgratolate  your  reverence,"  saidTom  Lazenby 
to  Philip,  when  the  necessary  proceedings  had  been 
taken  for  securing  the  reversion  —  "I  congratulate 
you,  and  wish  you  a  long  life  to  enjoy  your  good 
fortune." 

There  was  good  fortune,  indeed;  such  as  Philip 
had  hardly  dreamed  would  have  been  the  reward  of 
a  long  life  of  sncceBsful  labour  in  the  vineyard  be 
bad  chosen,  and  yet  Philip  pressed  his  Mend's  band 
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and  stood  silent  for  some  moments  before  he  could 
reply. 

"I  am  thankful,  I  trust,  for  this  and  all  other 
blessings  which  have  come  to  me,  but " 

"Well?"  asked  Tom,  partly  guessing  what  was 
to  follow. 

"But  of  late  I  have  been ,  beset  with  painful 
doubts  whether  I  have  a  right  to  exercise " 

"Oha!"  said  Tom;  "if  your  conscience  is  troubling 
you  in  that  direction  you  had  better  make  a  father- 
confessor  of  one  of  your  friends  at  the  cathedral, 
and  not  of  me." 

"How  can  I?  How  can  I  confess  that  my  love 
for  Ethel  has  such  possession  of  me  that  I  think  only 
of  her  at  times  when  my  whole  mind  should  be  given 
to  the  duties  of  my  church  and  office?  I  struggle 
against  this  passion  —  I  reason  against  the  folly  of 
loving  one  who  has  rejected  me " 

"No,  no!"  interrupted  Tom,  "you  have  no  right 
to  say  that.  The  young  lady's  mamma,  very  pru- 
dently, shut  the  door  against  the  poor  curate,  and 
may  open  it  to  the  well-to-do  rector." 

"I  do  not  believe  that  either  Ethel  or  her  mother 
are  so  worldly-minded,"  said  Philip.  "They  knew 
nothing  of  my  prospects,  nothing  of  my  dependence 
on  my  aunt;  they  only  knew  that  I  had  taken  a 
mean  advantage  of  my  professional  visits  to  make 
almost  a  declaration  of  my  love  —  a  mean  attempt 
to  surprise  a  young  girl  into  the  betrayal  of  her 
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feelings.     I  have  thouglit  over  this  a  hundred  times, 
and  always  with  the  same  conclusions.'* 

'^Then,  if  it  he  no  offence  against  the  Church  to 
say  so,  your  reverence  has  thought  like  a  goose," 
said  Tom.  *^Mrs.  Brownlow  is,  depend  upon  it,  a 
woman  of  the  world  (Tom  thought  of  *Alec'  as  he 
spoke),  has  had  her  trials  no  doubt,  and  knows  that 
love  in  a  cottage  without  due  provision  for  *  butcher 
and  baker  and  candlestickmaker'  is  a  mistake,  and 
one  to  which  she  will  not  expose  her  daughter." 

"And  what  if  you  are  right?"  said  Philip. 
"What  if  she  have  shown  her  worldly  prudence? 
Ethel  cannot  so  have  considered,  and  I  must  still 
seem  to  her  the  same  unworthy  man  I  know  myself 
to  have  been." 

"A  pack  of  nonsense!"  replied  Tom.  "No  girl, 
nor  woman  either,  was  ever  offended  at  a  good- 
looking,  pleasant-spoken  fellow,  though  he  were  a 
parson,  letting  her  know  he  admired  her." 

"What  shall  I  do,  Lazenby,  to  get  at  the  truth?" 
asked  Philip. 

"Go  straight  to  your  work,"  answered  Tom.  "Go 
to  Mrs.  Brownlow,  say  what  you  mean;  and,  if  she 
be  the  only  objector,  depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Rector 
will  be  better  welcomed  than  Mr.  Curate." 

"I  wilL  It  is  a  manly,  honourable  proceeding, 
and  I  shall  know  what  my  course  is  to  be,"  said 
Philip.  "I  think  —  I  think  I  am  bound  to  speak 
to  my  aunt." 
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"Ah,  yes,"  replied  Tom,  "of  course  —  though 
she  knows  something  of  the  matter." 

"From  you?"  asked  Philip,  in  surprise. 

"No;  hut  from  that  old  magpie.  Miss  Betty  Eke. 
And  I  suspect  that  it  was  from  something  she  had 
heen  saying  that  your  reverence  had  an  increase  in 
your  congregation  one  Sunday,  not  long  ago." 

"Very  likely,"  said  Philip.  "And  they  met 
and " 

"Made  a  favourable  impression,  I  fancy,  on  your 
aunt  and  Princess  Carrington,"  continued  Tom.  "I 
think  it  not  improbable  that  the  circumstance  had 
something  to  do  with  making  you  a  rector. 

"I  am  delighted  to  hear  what  you  say,"  said 
Philip.    "I  had  better  speak  to  Aunt  Bosa  at  once." 

"Perhaps  not,"  replied  Tom,  scratching  his  whisker 
—  a  habit  he  had  when  bothered.  "Perhaps  better 
wait  a  day  or  two,  until  the  Brownlows  return  home, 
and  until  I  have  seen  the  mamma." 

"You,  Tom?" 

"Yes,  your  reverence.  We  know  nothing  of 
Mrs.  Brownlow  —  whence  she  came  —  who  she  is, 
though  I  suspect  I  have' a  clue  to  her,  and  —  (again 
'Alec'  intruded  himself)  this  is  a  very  wicked  world;" 
adding,  as  he  saw  anger  rise  in  Philip's  face,  "or 
there  would  be  no  work  for  gentlemen  of  your  call- 
ing, Mr.  Eector." 

Philip  sat  silent   for   some  moments,    and  the 
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anger  faded  from  his  face,  giving  place  to  an  ex- 
pression of  calmer  deliberation. 

"Yon  are  wiser  than  I  am,  Tom,  and  I  will  be 
guided  by  you;  convinced,  however,  that  you  will 
learn  nothing  but  good  of  Ethel  and  her  mother." 

"I  hope  so  —  I  believe  so,"  replied  Tom;  "though 
I  fancy  Miss  Betty  Eke  has  been  indulging  in  some 
of  her  *  pleasures  of  imagination.' "  ^ 

"I  wish  that  woman  would  leave  St.  Gnats," 
said  Philip,  rather  warmly. 

"I  don't;  we  should  stagnate  at  times  if  she  did 
not  stir  us  up  with  her  broom  —  the  old  witch," 
replied  Tom.  "I  always  detect  her  misrepresenta- 
tions and  scandals,  and  it  delights  me  to  confuse 
her,  and  set  every  flower  in  her  cap  wagging  from 
her  anger." 

"You  said  you  had  some  knowledge  of  Mrs. 
Brownlow?" 

"No,  I  did  not  I  said  I  fancied  I  had,  although 
a  circumstance  occurred  the  other  day  which  has 
perplexed  me."  Tom  had  recourse  to  his  whisker 
again. 

"May  I  ask  what  it  was?"  said  Philip. 

"I  shall  not  answer  now,  if  you  please,"  replied 
Tom;  "but  I  met  a  strange  visitor  at  their  gate.  I 
mean  a  strange  visitor  to  two  lonely  women  like  the 
Brownlows." 

"If  it  were  a  man,"  said  Philip,  "I  also  saw, 
some  time  back,  a  gentleman  part  from  them." 
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"Was  he  —  a  gentleman?'^  asked  Tom. 

"I  should  say  so,  as  he  embraced  both  the  ladies; 
bnt  it  was  dusk,  and  I  should  not  know  the  person 
again. 

"Not  know  the  person  again r* 

Tom  pa£Ped  awaj  at  his  pipe,  and  played  with 
his  whisker  for  some  time  before  he  spoke. 

"I  tdU  you  what,  Philip.  I,  that  is,  we,  must 
know  more  of  Mrs.  Brownlow  than  we  do  at  present 
before  you  offer  that  valuable  heart  of  yours  an 
unconditional  bargain.  Now,  don't  frown.  If  Mrs. 
Brownlow  be  the  person  I  fancy  she  is,  she  must 
have  changed  indeed  if  she  is  not  all  that  you  or 
AuntEosa  could  desire  for  a  connexion.  I  wont  say 
another  word,  and  donH  you,  of  what  has  passed  be- 
tween us.  If  that  old  Sycorax,  Miss  Betty,  fancies 
there's  any  pot  boiling  without  her  privity,  she'll  not 
rest  until  she  has  upset  it." 

When  Philip  bade  Tom  Lazenby  good-night  on 
the  door-step,  he  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand 
and  said  — 

"My  dear  Tom,  I  was  right  when  I  came  to  you 
as  my  father- confessor." 

END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Mrs.  Brownlow  reeeiyes  a  Visitor  —  A  Court  of  Inquiry  is  formed,  Mid 

Tom  Lazenby  makes  a  Discovery. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  preceding  interview  Philip 
ascertained  that  the  Brownlows  had  returned  to  The 
Cottage;  and  Tom  Lazenbj  went  to  call  upon  them. 
When  he  had  sent  in  his  card  to  Mrs.  Brownlow,  he 
was  detained  some  time  before  he  was  admitted.  As 
he  entered  the  house  he  fancied  he  saw  a  pair  of 
masculine  boots  vanish  from  the  top  of  the  stairs; 
but,  as  there  was  neither  hat  nor  coat  in  the  hall, 
he  concluded  that  he  had  been  mistaken.  The  lady 
who  received  him  in  the  drawing-room  retained  so 
much  the  appearance  of  Ethel  Meriton,  that  he  knew 
her  at  once,  although  time  had  made  much  change 
in  the  pretty,  pleasant  face  which  had  played  such 
havoc  at  The  Cedars. 

Mrs.  Brownlow  was  the  first  to  speak. 

Falkner  Lyle.  11.  1 
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'^I  fonnd  your  card,  sir,  when  we  returned 
home." 

"Yes,  madam ,*^  replied  Tom,  "I  ventured  to 
call  — " 

"In  company  with  a  man  who  was  once  a  —  a 
servant  of  my  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow. 

"Not  as  his  companion,  certainly,"  said  Tom. 
"We  arrived  at  the  gate  together,  and  he  left  the 
name  of  Alec." 

"Which  my  servant  wrote  upon  the  card,  and 
told  me  you  had  called  together.  Pray  excuse  the 
misapprehension,  as  that  man  is  a  very  unworthy 
person,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow,  colouring  slightly. 

"So  I  inferred  from  the  brief  conversation  we 
had  on  the  road,  and  I  am  really  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  disconnecting  myself  with  him." 

"I  again  ask  pardon  for  thinking  it  possible  that 
you  could  know  such  a  man,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow. 
"And  the  object  of  your  calling?" 

"Is  with  the  hope  of  renewing  an  old  intimacy, 
Mrs.  Brownlow;  as  old  as  when  I  was  a  school-boy 
at  The  Cedars,"  replied  Tom. 

Mrs.  Brownlow  did  not  seem  surprised  at  this 
announcement,  but  said  — 

"Ah!  I  remember,  you  were  a  pupil  of  my  father 
—  Dr.  Meriton.     Were  you  not?" 

"Tes;  and  a  most  unworthy  one,"  replied  Tom; 
"but  I  have  a  lively  remembrance  of  his  goodness, 
and  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  making  myself 
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known  to  you,  having  heard  so  much  of  you  from 
my  friend,  Mr.  Eoy." 

"Was  Mr.  Roy  aware  —  I  mean,  am  I  known  to 
Mr.  Roy  as  Miss  Meriton?"  asked  Mrs.  Brownlow, 
with  some  earnestness  of  manner. 

"No,  certainly  not;  and  it  was  equally  unsus{>ected 
by  me,  until  I  met  my  old  tutor,  Mr.  Bumps,  in  St. 
Gnats,"  answered  Tom. 

"Did  he  tell  you  I  was  residing  here?"  again 
asked  Mrs.  Brownlow,  with  some  surprise. 

"O  dear,  no.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  mine, 
he  told  me  you  had, married  a  Mr.  Brownlow,  and 
the  similarity  of  name  made  me  conjecture  that  pos- 
sibly Roy's  friend  and  my  friend  —  if  I  may  be  so 
bold  —  were  the  same  person,"  said  Tom,  with  his 
best  bow. 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  take  so  much 
trouble,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow,  very  sweetly. 

"And  I  hope  we  shall  improve  the  acquaintance," 
said  Tom,  bowing  again. 

"I  am  afraid  that  will  be  somewhat  difficult,  as 
we  have  no  gentleman  residing  with  us,"  said  Mrs. 
Brownlow,  smiling;  "unless  you  are  married,  Mr. 
Lazenby?" 

"I  wish  I  were,"  answered  Tom,  "but  I  could 
never  get  a  wife,  though  I  have  been  in  love  since 
my  school-days.  I  will  not  offend  by  saying  who 
was  my  first  love." 

"Not  me,  surely?"  asked  Mrs.  Brownlow,  laugh- 

1* 
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ing;  *' though  I  remember  one  conquest  I  made 
then,  very  unintentionally;  I  think  yon  must  know 
of  it?" 

"Oh,  don't  I  know  it!"  said  Tom,  laughing  in 
return;  "I  was  Falkner  Lyle's  confidant,  and  had  to 
listen  to  all  the  rubbish  he  would  have  said  to  you, 
had  it  been  possible." 

"And  are  you  still  his  confidant?"  asked  Mrs. 
Brownlow,  gravely. 

"No;  0  no,"  replied  Tom,  "I  have  not  heard  of 
him  for  years;  he  made  an  unhappy  marriage  I 
was  told  —  went  abroad  —  but  I  could  never  dis- 
cover where." 

The  door  opened,  and  Ethel  entered  the  room. 

"I  did  not  know  you  were  engaged,  mamma," 
she  said 

"You  need  not  go,  dear.  This  gentleman  was  a 
pupil  at  The  Cedars  —  Mr.  Lazenby," 

Tom  bowed  again,  and  wondered  what  his  friend 
could  see  in  the  tall,  pale-faced  girl  before  him,  to 
make  him  so  miserably  in  love  with  her.  But  when 
they  had  conversed  awhile,  there  was  a  sweetness  in 
her  voice,  and  a  gentleness  of  manner,  that  touched 
the  homy  heart  of  the  old  bachelor. 

Tom  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  "pump" 
Mrs.  Brownlow,  or  to  make  his  visit  a  long  one,  and 
he  took  his  leave  of  the  ladies  of  The  Cottage  with 
the  following  convictions:  — 

Mrs.  Brownlow  and  Miss  Meriton  were  one  and 
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the  same  person,  and,  therefore,  she  was  of  gentle 
lineage,  and  worthy  to  he  Philip's  mother-in-law. 

There  was,  or  had  heen,  a  Mr.  Brownlow,  and 
the  appearance  of  The  Cottage  spoke  favourably  for 
his  means  and  position.  That,  after  Mrs.  Brownlow's 
assurance  of  their  unprotected  condition,  he  had  not 
seen  a  pair  of  masculine  boots  disappear,  and  that 
possibly  they  were  the  cook's.  And,  lastly,  that  the 
impudent  vagabond.  Alec,  was  in  no  way  justified  in 
claiming  acquaintance  with  the  family. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Philip  that  Tom  had  come 
to  those  conclusions  before  he  reached  his  house 
at  St.  Gnats,  where  his  friend  was  awaiting  him, 
as  was  also  a  letter  marked  ** Immediate  and  im- 
portant." 

^'Confound  the  letter!"  cried  Tom,  snatching  it 
from  the  table;  "another  6s.  8d.  —  the  third  Tve 
had  this  week." 

"Nothing  unpleasant,  I  hope?"  said  Philip. 

"Well,  not  very,"  replied  Tom.  "It  is  a  sum- 
mons from  my  lawyer  to  go  to  London  —  which  I 
hate  —  to  sign  some  leases  and  that  sort  of  thing; 
and,  by  George!  I  must  go  this  afternoon,  or  I 
shall  make  a  mess  of  it" 

"Why  hesitate?"  asked  Philip. 

"Because  I  detest  having  to  move  about.  I 
know  I  shan't  get  back  for  a  week,  a  month,  per- 
haps, and  —  well,  never  mind  that.  Now  to  your 
business.     I  have  seen  Mrs.  Brownlow,  and  she  is 
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the  lady  I  expected  to  meet  She  was  a  Miss 
Meriton  —  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Meriton,  my  old 
schoolmaster.  She  is,  or  has  been,  married  to  a 
gentleman,  but  whether  he's  alive  or  dead,  this  de- 
ponent saith  not.  Enough  to  know,  your  charmer 
is  your  equal  in  birth  and  breeding,  and  now  make 
love  as  hard  as  you  can." 

"My  dear  Tom  — " 

"No  thanks  at  present  —  you  may  want  them 
returned  in  time  to  come,"  said  Tom,  laughing.  "I 
should  not  enter  into  any  details  to  the  ladies,  if  I 
were  you.  Say  that  I  say  the  Brownlows  are  all 
right,  and  I  am  prepared  to  give  the  girl  away,  and 
perhaps  marry  the  widow,  if  she  be  one." 

Philip  promised  to  be  guided  by  Tom's  advice, 
iflnd  merely  inform  his  aunt  that  Mrs.  Brownlow  was 
known  to  Mr.  Lazenby,  and  that  most  favourably. 

"Yes,  that  is  what  you  had  better  say  to  your 
aunt,  for  the  present,"  said  Tom;  adding,  "I  must 
now  pack  up  —  which  I  hate  —  and  go  to  London, 
which  I  hate  more." 

Mr.  Tom  Lazenby  did  not  quite  know  himself 
when  he  said  he  should  return  in  a  month,  as  he 
was  as  averse  to  change  as  a  cat;  and,  finding  his 
quarters  at  the  Bedford  Hotel  particularly  comfort- 
able, he  put  off  day  by  day  his  departure  for  St. 
Gnats  for  more  than  double  the  number  of  weeks 
he  had  named  as  the  probable  extent  of  his  stay  in 
London. 
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Meanwhile  Philip  commenced  in  earnest  his 
campaign  for  the  conquest  of  Ethel.  He  delivered 
to  Aunt  Rosa  the  report  of  Tom  Lazenby,  the  am- 
bassador extraordinary,  with  such  additions  of  his 
own  experiences  and  convictions  as  removed  any 
previously  conceived  objections  to  a  connexion  with 
the  Brownlows.  Then,  with  the  full  concurrence  of 
the  other  high  contracting  powers  at  St.  Gnats, 
Philip  wrote  a  despatch,  soliciting  a  private  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Brownlow. 

Philip's  heart  beat  wildly  as  he  walked  up  the 
pathway  of  the  Cottage  garden,  then  sparely  garnished 
with  autumn  flowers.  He  paused  for  a  few  moments 
beneath  the  porch,  now  covered  with  the  ripened 
foliage  of  the  American  creepers,  before  he  applied 
for  admission.  A  pony  carriage  had  been  added  to 
the  establishment  of  The  Cottage,  and  he  had  seen 
£thel  driven  away  towards  Smallfield  as  he  had  ap- 
proached from  St  Onats.  He  was  prepared,  there- 
fore, to  find  Mrs.  Brownlow  alone,  and  waiting  to 
receive  him. 

There  was  more  embarrassment  in  the  meeting 
of  the  two  friends  than  either  had  ever  experienced 
before.  But  women  are  more  clever  than  men  hi 
overcoming  the  difficulties  of  such  delicate  situations, 
and  Mrs.  Brownlow,  after  a  time,  broke  ground. 

'^And  now  let  me  ask,*'  she  said,  ''your  reason 
for  requesting  this  interview,  Mr.  Boy?  Pray  speak 
freely." 
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"I  should  have  less  embarrassment  in  doing  so," 
said  Philip,  "if  I  were  not  conscious  of  having  acted 
unworthily  of  late." 

"Unworthily!    Can  that  be  possible?" 

"I  have  convicted  myself  of  such  a  charge," 
said  Philip,  with  a  faltering  voice,  "and  can  only 
fear  that  you  will  not  acquit  me  when  you  know 
how  I  have  transgressed." 

He  then  with  much  difficulty  repeated  what  he 
had  said  to  Ethel,  and  acknowledged' the  keen  re- 
morse he  had  suffered  in  consequence. 

"I  did  not  suspect  you  of  such  grave  miscon- 
duct,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow,  with  some  agitation;  "I 
could  not.  Much  that  has  given  me  painful  anxiety 
is  now  accounted  for.  You  judged  rightly  —  I 
cannot  approve  of  such  inconsiderate  conduct." 

"Such  was  my  fear  —  my  conviction,"  said 
Philip,  sadly. 

"Such  language  to  almost  a  child,  Mr.  Boy!" 

"Would  have  been  base  in  the  extreme,  had  it 
been  premeditated,"  interrupted  Philip;  "but  it  was 
not  so.  I  had  never  thought  of  betraying  the  ad- 
miration —  the  love  —  I  had  for  Ethel.  I  was 
excited,  surprised  —  as  it  were  —  to  the  utterance 
of  those  criminal  expressions  by  the  unexpected 
kindness  of  what  she  said." 

"Mr.  Roy^  you  have  done  my  child  a  grievous 
wrong,  if  your  words  were  understood  by  Eth^." 
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"Pray.  Heaven  they  were  not,"  said  Philip; 
"unless  yon  are  prepared  to  deny  me  the  favour  I 
am  here  to  ask.  I  love  her,  and  I  am  here  to  ask 
yonr  acceptance  of  me  as  her  suitor.  Do  not  refuse 
me  —  do  not  forbid  me  to  seek  for  happiness,  for 
peace  —  and,  without  Ethel,  I  can  never  regain 
either." 

Mrs.  Brownlo^fr's  tears  were  falling  fast. 

"Do  I  offend  you  by  this  proposal?"  asked 
Philip.  "Have  I,  by  what  I  have  confessed,  lost 
your  esteem  so  thoroughly  that  you  reject  me?" 

Mrs.  Brownlow  held  out  her  hand,  and  Philip, 
clasping  it,  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"One  question,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow.  "Is  this 
done  with  the  knowledge  of  your  friends?" 

"Yes  —  with  the  fullest,  heartiest  concurrence 
of  the  only  one  who  has  a  right  to  influence  or 
control  my  actions." 

Mrs.  Brownlow  paused  a  few  moments,  as  though 
to  master  her  emotion.  She  then  said  —  "Mr.  Roy, 
I  am  overpowered  by  my  thankj^lness  that  one  so 
worthy  as  yourself  should  seek  Ethel  for  a  wife." 

Philip  could  only  press  her  hand  again  to  his 
lips. 

"Were  I  free  to  act  for  Ethel,  without  consult- 
ing others,  you  should  have  acceptance  instantly, 
but  I  am  not  so  free.  A  few  days  at  most  will 
leave  me  at  liberty  to  answer  you,  and  —  I  have 
no  fear  as  to  what  that  answer  will  be.     In  a  few 
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days  70a  shall  hear  from  me  —  until  then  yon  will 
not  attempt  to  see  Ethel." 

'^Have  I  not  hitherto  obeyed  you?"  asked 
PhiUp. 

**Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Brownlow;  ''and,  I  am  glad 
I  did  not  suspect  what  had  passed  between  you  and 
my  child.  Had  I  done  so,  we  might  not  have  met 
again.     I  should  have  left  Smallfield." 

"I  think  I  can  guess  your  meaning  from  yonr 
letter  to  me,"  said  Philip.     "That  busybody  — " 

"No  more  of  her,  if  you  please,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Brownlow,  holding  up  her  hand.  "Be  sure  of 
this,  Mr.Eoy,  that  Ethel  is  eveiy  way  worthy  to  be 
your  wife." 

"  Yes! "  exclaimed  Philip,  "  if  I  were  the  worthiest 
in  the  land." 

"Yes  —  even  so." 

In  a  few  days  after  this  interview  Philip  re- 
ceived a  letter  .from  Mrs.  Brownlow,  and  —  oh,  joy 
to  him  I  —  he  was  accepted  as  EtheFs  suitor,  pro- 
vided she  consented  also.  The  letter  ended  with 
these  words  — 

"Remember  what  I  said  to  you  —  Ethel  is  every 
way  worthy  to  be  your  wife;  with  that  conviction 
woo  her,  and  win  her  if  you  can." 

The  Story-teller  who  seeks  to  describe  love-scenes 
is  but  a  plagiarist  at  the  best,  for  who  can  describe 
them  other  than  they  are  known  to  all  who  read 
what  is  set  down  upon  the  paper,  yet  missing  "the 
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pleasant  pains/'  the  ondefinable  delights,  which  are 
needed  for  their  tmthfdlness? 

Philip  and  Ethel  loved  each  other,  and  the 
knowledge  that  they  did  so  brought  back  health  to 
the  maiden's  cheek,  and  cheerfulness  to  the  lover's 
life. 

It  was  soon  whispered  in  Greatfield  that  the 
young  rector  was  engaged,  and  more  than  one  fair 
communicant  felt  piqued  that  he  was  so. 

The  old  Rectory  had  been  long  occupied  by  the 
Rev.  Algernon's  bailiff,  and  the  gable  windows  facing 
the  road,  and  the  oaken  porch,  and  box-bordered 
grass-plats,  had  been  neatly  kept  and  cared  for.  The 
interior  of  the  house,  and  the  grounds  at  the  back, 
had  been  left  to  time  and  neglect  to  do  what  they 
pleased  with  them.  What  of  that?  The  restoration 
of  the  faded  chambers  made  pleasant  business  for 
the  rector  and  his  ^'ladye-love."  Ethel  had,  we 
know,  a  taste  for  gardening,  and  so,  Philip,  his  arm 
around  her  slender  waist,  let  her  instruct  him  in 
Adam's  art,  and  looked  forward  to  the  happy  time 
when,  from  the  mullioned  window,  which  was  to 
light  his  study,  he  should  see  her,  like  another  Eve, 
go  forth  ^^amid  her  fruits  and  flowers." 

Nor  was  Smallfield  forgotten  by  its  rector,  al- 
though a  new  curate  had  taken  charge  of  it,  and 
happily  sought  to  make  the  loss  of  his  predecessor 
less  felt  than  it  might  have  been. 

Philip  and  Ethel  were  at  Smallfield  frequently 
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together,  and  many  a  sick  one*8  pillow  had  seemed 
softer  to  the  snfferer^s  head  when  it  had  been 
smoothed  by  the  white  hand  of  "the  rector's  young 
lady." 

Philip's  sermons  were  just  as  good  and  homely, 
quite  as  full  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  one's  neigh- 
bour, as  they  were  wont  to  be  when  he  was  only  a 
curate;  and  those  who  had  thought  that  to  be  a 
rector  was  to  be  a  Rev.  Algernon  were  delighted  to 
find  that  their  kind  young  shepherd  still  cared  for 
his  sheep,  striving  to  lead  them  to  sweet  pastures 
and  pleasant  waters,  and  without  keeping  a  Cerberus 
to  hdp  him. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  a.  greater  intimacy  grew 
ttp  between  the  ladies  at  St  Grnats  and  the  ladies  at 
The  Cottage,  although  Mrs.  Brownlow  rarely  made 
evening  visits,  and  Ethel  would  as  rarely  leave  her 
mamma  to  the  solitude  of  The  Cottage.  "This  was 
no  great  loss,"  Miss  Betty  Eke  said,  "as  neither  of 
them  played  whist,  and  thought  it  beneath  them  to 
learn.  Afraid  of  their  threepences,  she  supposed. 
As  for  Miss  Ethel,  she  was  much  too  stuck  up  for 
her.  She  never  could  get  a  word  out  of  her  without 
dragging  it  up  by  the  roots."  The  fact  being  that, 
although  Ethel  was  an  angel  to  Philip,  she  was  so 
much  of  the  woman  as  not  to  forget  oif  forgive  Miss 
Betty's  impertinence  when  she  had  called  with  her 
"missionary-box,"  and  usually,   therefore,    confined 
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her  replies  within  the  narrow  limits  prescribed  hy 
civility. 

With  tender-hearted  Aunt  Bosa  Ethel  soon  be- 
came an  immense  favourite,  and,  being  regarded  by 
her  as  Philip's  future  wife,  she  rather  oppressed  the 
young  lady  by  her  generosity,  exhibited  in  the  form 
of  dresses  and  bonnets,  for  which  St.  Gnats  was  not 
the  emporium  of  fashion.  The  ardent  lovers  would 
also  have  been  rather  inconvenienced  had  they  ac- 
cepted all  Aunt  Bosa's  affectionate  invitations  to 
share  her  society,  and  they  were,  therefore,  very 
grateful  to  Mrs.  Brownlow  for  her  stay-at-home  pre- 
dilections. 

With  Miss  Carrington  Ethel  never  felt  quite  at 
ease,  despite  the  obligation  which  she. knew  Philip 
to  be  under  to  that  singular  person.  The  internal 
strife  which  would  not  be  subdued,  however  she 
might  conceal  its  existence,  made  Bertha  distasteful 
to  one  as  young  and  ingenuous  as  Ethel.  Fierce 
bursts  of  temper,  imperiousness  of  manner,  would 
occasionally  display  themselves.  Sometimes  she 
would  assume  an  almost  insolent  silence,  and  sit 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Ethel,  until  the  poor  girl 
yielded  to  the  influence  and  became  silent  also.  At 
other  times,  when  Philip,  forgetful  of  observation, 
would  exhibit  some  lover's  fondness,  Miss  Carrington 
would  indulge  in  a  sneering  laugh,  and  perhaps 
walk  out  of  the  room,  to  the  confusion  of  the  delin- 
quents and  the  distress  of  Aunt  Bosa. 
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PUlip  was  more  than  once  disposed  to  resent 
this  conduct;  but,  remembering  that  she  was  his 
aunt's  friend  and  visitor,  he  controlled  his  displea- 
sure and  consoled  his  Ethel  by  some  device  known 
to  true  lovers. 

There  was  one  annoyance  to  Philip,  which  would 
have  been  unbearable  had  it  been  exercised  when 
Ethel  was  present  Miss  Carrington,  after  a  time, 
rarely  allowed  an  interview  to  pass  without  making 
some  allusion  to  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  *^The 
Cottage  mystery,"  and  almost  required  to  know  why 
Mr.  Brownlow  had  never  been  referred  to  at  any 
time  by  Mrs.  Brownlow  or  her  daughter? 

Philip  presumed  they  had  their  own  reasons  for 
their  reticence.  For  himself,  he  was  satisfied  with 
Mrs.  Brownlow's  character,  and  the  assurance  she 
had  given. 

"Well,  what  was  that  assurance?''  asked  Bertha. 

This  impertinent  question  usually  elicited  a  bow 
from  Philip,  and  his  withdrawal  from  the  society 
of  the  ladies. 

"If  I  were  you,  Rosa,  I  would  demand  to  know 
what  has  been  said,"  remarked  Miss  Carrington,  one 
evening,  when  Philip  had  left  in  a  huff. 

"And  so  would  I,"  said  Miss  Betty  Eke,  who  was 
present,  unfortunately. 

"Philip  knows  best,"  answered  Aunt  Rosa; 
"though  I  confess  I  should 'like  to  know  who  Mrs. 
Brownlow  married."    » 
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"The  ^Annual  Register's'  a  good  thing  for  that," 
said  Miss  Betty;  "Fve  furraged  out  many  a  sly 
match  from  that'' 

"What  a  detective  yon  would  have  made,  dear!" 
replied  Miss  Carrington;  "and  your  idea  is  not  a 
bad  one  —  the  *  Annual  Register'  —  not  a  set  in 
the  place,  FU  be  bound!" 

"No;  I  can  answer  for  that,"  said  Miss  Betty; 
"but  1  tell  you  what  Tve  been  thinking." 

"Mischief,  of  course,"  muttered  Bertha. 

"Mr.  Lazenby's  in  London  with  nothing  to  do, 
I'll  be  bound,  and  if  you  were  to  write  to  him.  Aunt 
Rosa,  or  you,  better  still,  Miss  Carrington,  and  set 
him  to  work,  we  might  get  at  it." 

"Well,  there  could  be  no  harm  iii  that.  A  mar- 
riage was  public  property,  and  everybody  had  a  right 
to  search  the  ^Annual  Register.'  Even  thin-skinned 
Mr.  Lazenby  would  agree  to  the  absence  of  impro- 
priety in  such  a  proceeding." 

Aunt  Rosa  was  only  a  woman,  and  though  a 
good  woman,  had  her  full  share  of  curiosity,  and 
therefore  consented. 

A  calculation  was  made  at  once  by  Miss  Car- 
rington on  the  probable  date  of  the  event,  and  a 
note  written  and  sent  to  Mr.  Lazenby,  whose  town 
residence-  was  known  to  Miss  Eke,  of  course. 

"Depend  upon  it,  Rosa,"  said  Bertha,  as  they 
parted  for  the  night,    "Philip  knows  more  of  the 
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Brownlow  story  than  he  chooses  to  commmiicate  to 
US.     Oood*night" 


Mr.  Lazenbj  was  satisfied  by  Miss  Carrington^s 
letter,  which  he  received  the  next  morning,  that 
there  could  be  no  impropri%  in  looking  up  the  re- 
cord of  Mrs.  Brownlow^s  marriage  in  the  '^Annual 
Eegister,^'  and  therefore  he  went  in  search  of  a  set 
of  those  literary  sarcophagi,  wherein  we  find  em- 
balmed the  occurrences  of  years  past  preserved  in 
the  narrative  freshness  of  to-day.  He  succeeded 
after  some  trouble,  and  derived  considerable  amuse- 
ment from  much  that  he  read  in  those  remarkable 
volumes.  He  searched  in  vain  down  long  columns 
of  marriages  for  any  mention  of  "Brownlow  toMeri- 
ton;^'  but  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a 
page  which  had  so  much  interest  for  him  that  he 
transcribed  it  at  length;  not,  however,  without  in- 
troducing a  little  of  his  own  orthography,  which 
differed  in  many  respects  from  the  received  autho- 
rities. The  possession  of  this  transcript  actually 
stimulated  him  to  the  exertion  of  asking  for  and 
paying  his  bill  at  the  hotel,  superintending  the 
packing  of  his  portmanteaus,  depositing  himself  in 
a  cab,  and  ultimately  returning  to  St.  Gnats. 

The  candles  were  lighted  on  Miss  Marston^s  card- 
table,  the  counters  arranged,  and  the  cards  waiting 
to  be  put  in  requisition,    when  Mr.  Lazenby,  fresh 
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from  London,  joined  the  Three  Oraces  waiting  the 
arrival  of  Mercury. 

Tom  took  his  tea  deliberately,  and  talked  about 
his  journey  up  and  down,  and  about  his  law  affairs, 
and  about  his  hotel  bill,  without  apparently  inter- 
esting his  audience  in  the  least.  But  when  the 
servant  had  removed  the  tray,  the  urn,  and  the  other 
appurtenances  of  the  tea-table,  there  was  almost  a 
chorus  of  the  ladies,  demanding  whether  he  had 
executed  their  commission,  and  with  what  results. 

Tom  had  thought  more  than  once,  whilst  pur- 
suing his  researches,  that  there  might  be  some  hid- 
den malice  in  this  desire  to  obtain,  as  it  were,  the 
certificate  of  Mrs.  Brownlow^s  marriage,  and  with  a 
discrimination  which  did  him  credit  he  had  attributed 
the  suggestion  to  Miss  Betty  Eke.  If  so,  he  intended 
to  be  remorseless,  and  admiQister  a  moral  scarifica- 
tion to  that  troublesome  lady. 

"First,  let  me  ask,"  said  Tom,  "who  suggested 
that  brilliant  idea  about  the  *Eegister?'" 

"Miss  Betty  Eke,  of  course,"  said  Miss  Carring- 
ton;  *^I  thought  I  had  said  so  in  my  note." 

"Secondly,  let  me  inquire  why  you  are  so  anxious 
to  know  of  this  marriage?"  said  Tom,  eyeing  Miss 
Betty. 

"Because  we  have  doubts,"  replied  Miss  Betty; 
bat  she  was  instantly  cried  down  by  her  two  friends. 

"Because  you  have  doubts  of  what?"  asked  Tom, 
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rather  sharply.     *^Miss  Betty  Eke,   I  have  long  had 
my  doubts  of  your " 

"What,  sir?" 

"Touchmg  story  of  betrothment  and  dying  bride- 
groom; and,  though  I  have  found  no  trace  of  Mrs. 
Brownlow's  marriage,  I  have  discovered  a  case  of 
'Breach  of  Promise  of  Marriage,'  copied,"  said  Tom, 
producing  his  paper,  "copied  by  me  from  the  *  An- 
nual Register,*  to  which  I  was  referred  to  by  you." 

Miss  Betty  Eke  was  evidently  rendered  power- 
less —  speechless  —  by  this  announcement,  as  she 
sat  with  her  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open,  whilst  Tom 
read  aloud  the  particulars  of  a  trial,  ^^JEke  v.  Lumpy 
—  Breach  of  Promise  —  Damages  laid  at  .^3000;" 
and  wherein  it  was  proved  that  one  Abraham  Lumpy, 
an  aged  yeoman,  had  courted  one  Elizabeth  Eke, 
thirty  years  his  junior.  Having  won  her  maiden 
heart,  and  provided  all  things  for  their  bridal,  the 
said  Lumpy  became  frightened  of  marrying  the 
youthful  Elizabeth,  rushed  away  from  the  church, 
and  united  himself  the  next  week  to  his  venerable 
housekeeper. 

For  this  barbarous  conduct  an  intelligent  jury 
gave  the  ill-used  Elizabeth  the  full  damages  claimed, 
namely  ^3000.  The  dates  of  old  Lumpy>  silly 
proposal,  and  his  wicked  desertion,  were  mentioned 
in  the  report,  and  proved  to  have  occurred  on  those 
anniversaries  which  Betty  Eke  kept  in  solitude,   in 
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remembrance,  as  she  had  declared,  of  her  ^^betroth- 
ment,"  and  her  "dead  lover." 

There  was  no  whist  that  night!  Miss  Betty  Eke, 
like  a  wicked  old  fowler,  had  caught  her  hand  in 
her  own  trap,  and  howled  tremendously,  until  Tom 
Lazenby  more  than  half  repented  that  he  had  helped 
her  into  the  difficulty.  The  whole  of  the  evening 
was  occupied  in  restoring  Miss  Betty  from  a  series 
of  fainting  fits,  which  beckme  rather  tiresome  to  her 
Mends  about  ten  oVlock  —  when  her  little  maid 
called  with  her  mistress's  wraps,  and  to  take  her 
home. 


2* 
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CHAPTER  11. 

The  Cotexia  «t  the  Terr&ce  is  broken  up  —  Tom  Lasenby  glvea  «  elae 
to  the  BrownlowB ,  which  Mias  Ganrlngton  follows  ap. 

The  secession  of  Miss  Betty  from  St.  Gnats  broke 
up  the  whist-parties  at  the  Terrace,  as  Miss  Carring- 
ton  objected  to  playing  with  dummy  now  that  the 
incentive  of  annoying  her  departed  Mend  was  want- 
ing. So  Miss  Bosa  and  Tom  Lazenby  had  a  knock 
at  backgammon,  Miss  Carrington  occasionally  play- 
ing a  game  or  two. 

One  wet  afternoon,  when  Aunt  Rosa  had  gone 
with  Philip  on  a  visit  to  the  Brownlows,  Tom 
Lazenby,  tired  with  his  own  society,  called,  and 
found  Miss  Carrington  alone. 

"I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  she  said,  "IVe 
been  watching  the  rain  until  the  monotonous  splash! 
splash!  has  damped  my  spirits  as  much  as  it  has 
done  the  poor  wretches  shivering  along  the  street. 
Sit  down,  and  weUl  have  a  game  at  backgammon.^' 

Tom  was  glad  of  some  amusement,  also,  and 
several  games  were  played  with  varying  success, 
until  it  became  almost  too  dark  to  discern  the  spots 
on  the  dice. 

"The  evenings  close  in  fast,"  observed  Tom, 
rising  preparatory  to  taking  his  leave. 
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^'Sit  down  again /^  said  Miss  Carrington,  in  ber 
decisive  manner;  ^^we  shall  not  kave  tea  £or  a  oonple 
of  hours,  and  I  want  to  talk  to  you.*' 

Tom  obeyed,  mechanically,  as  he,  too,  was 
rather  afraid  of  disobliging  Miss  Carrington. 

"I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  you  know  of  those 
Brownlows,  with  whom  Rosa  is  so  infatuated  — 
almost  as  much  as  her  nephew,"  said  Miss  Carrington. 

"Oh,  what  I  know  of  the  Brownlows?"  replied 
Tom,  hesitatingly. 

"Tes;  you  know  something  about  them,  as  you 
vouched  for  their  respectability.  What  do  you  know 
of  them?"  asked  Miss  Carrington. 

Tom  saw  there  was  no  avoiding  an  explanation^ 
and  so  he  said  — 

"I  have  known  Mrs.  Brownlow  many  years  —  a 
great  many  years  —  when  she  was  Miss  Meriton." 

"Meriton?  Meriton?"  repeated  Bertha,  "that 
name  seems  familiar  to  me.     Well?" 

"She  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Meriton,  my  old 
schoolmaster." 

"Dr.  Meriton  your  schoolmaster?"  said  Bertha, 
quickly. 

Tom  could  not  see  her  face,  as  her  back  was  to 
the  window;  and  he  almost  fancied  that  she  had 
moved  her  chair  as  she  was  speaking. 

"I  went  to  school  at  The  Cedars,  and  her  &ther 
was  the  head  master  before  he  retired  to  South  Bay, 
for  quiet  and  cheerfulness." 
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Bertha  said  it  was  cold,  and  drew  the  loose  shawl 
she  wore  over  her  head,  adding  — 

"Well,  go  on;  I  want  to  listen  and  not  speak.^* 

"I  don^t  think  I  have  anything  more  to  say  about 
her,"  adding,  after  a  pause,  "than  this:  she  was  a 
great  favourite  with  all  the  boys,  most  of  us  were 
in  love  with  her." 

"Your  schoolfellows,  you  mean?"  said  Bertha, 
as  though  to  lead  him  on. 

"I  was  desperately  in  love  with  her  for  nearly 
a  week,"  continued  Tom,  laughing;  "but,  then,  I 
was  nobody,  and  was  soon  cut  out.  My  chum  — 
that  is,  my  best  friend  —  was  desperately  in  love 
with  her.    A  fine  chap  he  was,  too,  Falkner  Lyle!^' 

"Well?"  said  his  auditor,  after  a  long  pause. 

"What  hours  I  have  sat  in  his  little  herceau  — 
that^s  a  ^mmer-house  —  a  sort  of  hut  , —  and 
listened  to  Falkner  talking  such  rabid  nonsense,  that 
I  thought  at  one  time  his  head  was  turned!  I  believe 
that  boy  loved  Ethel  as  much  as  any  man  ever  loved 
a  woman.     I  do,  really." 

"Possibly." 

"He  was  an  orphan,  poor  fellow;  and  had  no 
friend  but  a  selfish  old  uncle,  and  sometimes  I  used 
to  get  Falkner  to  spend  part  of  his  holidays  with 
me;  but  it  was  just  the  same,  wherever  he  could  get 
me  alone,  Ethel!  Ethel!  until  I  was  somewhat  sick 
of  the  name." 

"Well,  go  on." 
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"He  stayed  at  The  Cedars  nearly  all  our  holi- 
day, and  that  quite  settled  him ;  and,  if  he'd  remained 
much  longer  at  school,  he'd  have  made  a  fool  of 
himself  —  he  did  a  little,  as  it  was." 

"How?" 

"When  he  heard  he  was  to  leave  school  he  grew 
desperate,  and  wrote  her  a  love-letter;  but  I  don't  know 
what  answer  he  got.  Not  a  favourable  one,  I  fancy." 

"And  she  liked  your  friend?"  asked  a  voice, 
husky  and  low. 

"I  rather  think  she  must  have  done  in  her  heart," 
replied  Tom;  "for  he  was  the  only  boy  she  ever 
smiled  at,  I  remember.  He  loved  her,  I'm  certain, 
long  after  he  left  school." 

"Why  do  you  say  that?"  said  Bertha,  quickly. 

"Oh,  I  spent  a  day  with  him  —  the  last  I  did 
spend  with  him,"  said  Tom,  with  a  sigh;  "he  was 
going  for  a  trip  to  France;  and,  as  we  sat  and  talked 
of  old  times,  Ethel  of  course  came  up.  Whether  it 
was  the  wine  or  the  old  love  I  don't  know,  but 
he  began  to  rave  about  her  as  he  used  to  do  at  Tiie 
Cedars." 

Tom  little  thought  what  a  whirlwind  he  was 
sowing  in  the  breast  of  the  silent  woman,  seated 
opposite  to  him,  or  he  would  have  bitten  off  his 
tongue  before  he  went  on. 

"Poor  Falkner!  I  wish  he  had  married  Ethel 
instead  of  the  woman  he  did  marry.  I  never  saw 
his  wife,  but  I  heard  she  was  more  like  a  beautiful 
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fiend  than  anything  else.  He  must  often  have 
thought  of  the  pretty,  gentle  Ethel.  Such  a  good 
fellow!  Such  a  kind,  warm-hearted  fellow  as 
Falkner  was!" 

"Where  is  he  now?"  asked  Bertha,  with  great 
effort 

"  I  don^t  know —  I  wish  I  did.  Much  as  I  hate 
moving  about,  Fd  travel  many  a  long  mile  to  shake 
his  dear  old  hand  again:  He  and  his  wife  separated, 
I  heard,  and  he  was  skulking  about  England  for 
some  time,  fearing  to  see  any  one;  and  then  he 
went  abroad,  and  is  dead,  I  fancy,  as  no  one  has 
heard  of  him  for  years." 

The  pent-up  passion  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained, and  Bertha  sprung  up  from  her  seat 
and  paced  the  room,  as  was  her  wont  when  much 
excited. 

Tom  rose  also. 

"Sit  where  you  are,  man!"  exclaimed  Bertha, 
"  or  stand  if  you  will;  but  do  not  leave  the  room 
until  I  can  speak  to  you  —  speak  calmly." 

Tom  had  never  been  so  surprised  by  a  woman 
in  his  life,  and  possibly  never  so  much  frightened. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  ring  the  bell;  but  again 
he  thought  he^d  wait  to  see  what  turn  matters  were 
to  take. 

The  lamps  in  the  street  had  been  lighted,  and, 
by  the  flickering  glare  of  one  opposite  the  window, 
Tom  saw  the  now  terrible  face  of  Bertha  as  she 
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eonfironted  him.  He  was  to  be  pardoned  if  be  did 
feel  frightened  then.  With  her  bands  clenched  and 
thrown  backwards,  she  almost  placed  her  face  against 
his,  and  in  hissing  sounds,  rather  than  with  a 
human  voice,  she  said  — 

"Tou  have  not  spoken  one  tithe  of  what  jou 
know  about  that  woman.** 

"Ton  my  honour " 

**  Don't  lie.  Tou  know  how  her  early  life  was 
passed  —  with  whom  and  where.  You  shall  tell  me 
—  you  shall!  Better  fairly  and  at  once,  than  drive 
me  to  force  you  to  speak  out** 

"As  a  gentleman,  I  know  no  more  than  I  have 
told  you,**  said  Tom,  and  truly. 

"I  don't  believe  you.  I  know  how  men  will 
shuffle  and  lie  to  screen  the  infamous  —  they  call  it 
honour;  I  call  it  by  its  right  name  —  miserable 
lying.     What  have  you  to  say?** 

"Say!**  replied  Tom;  "that  I  will  not  submit 
to  this  insolence  —  madness  —  what  you  will!  Please 
let  me  pass.  Let  me  leave  the  house,  or  I  shall 
be  as  violent  as  you  are.  I  have  told  you  all  I 
know,  and  wish  to  go.*' 

Bertha  turned  from  him  as  abruptly  as  she  had 
approached,  and  then  locked  the  door. 

"Tou  can't  go  until  I  please,  Mr.  Lazenby.  You 
don*t  know  me;  or  what  I  am  capable  of.  Take 
your  oath  that  you  have  told  the  truth.'* 

"I  shall  do  no  such  folly,"  replied  Tom.     "I 
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have  told  you  all  I  know,  and  why  you  should  hxve 
excited  yourself " 

"That's  my  aflfair,"  interrupted  Bertha.  "Don't 
speak  again.     I  shall  be  calmer  presently." 

"I  trust  you  will,  and  that  very  soon,"  said 
Tom,  "or  I  shall  ring  the  bell  and  put  an  end  to 
this  nonsense." 

Bertha  motioned  him  to  be  silent.  Tom  saw  the 
action  by  the  light  of  the  street-lamp.  And  then, 
after  she  had  in  some  way  mastered  her  violence, 
she  said,  pausing  every  now  and  then,  as  though  to 
obtain  breath  — 

"Mr.  Lazenby,  I  have  been  very  rude  —  very 
violent;  but  my  uncontrollable  temper  is  my  curse." 

"Very  well,  then  —  " 

"I  am  a  woman  of  strong  passions.  I  have  been 
roused  by  a  sense  of  wrong  to  my  friend — my  only 
friend,  Miss  Marston " 

"Very  well,  that'U  do." 

"I  am  certain  that  we  —  you  are  —  deceived 
in  that  woman  we  have  spoken  of,  and  —  I  hardly 
know  what  I  say  —  but  any  misfortune,  such  as 
a  mesalliance  would  be  to  Philip  Roy,  would  kill  my 
friend." 

"Well,  she  wont  be  killed  by  Mrs.  Brownlow  or 
her  daughter  either,"  said  Tom,  boldly. 

"We  will  hope  not;  but  I,  too,  know  something 
of  that  woman,  and  will,  if  I  live,  know  more." 

"Now  you  are  warming  up  again,"  said  Tom. 
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"No,  no —  my  passion  is  over,  and  I  have  now 
a  favour  to  ask  of  you  —  of  you,  a  gentleman/' 

"Anything  in  reason,"  said  Tom.  "What  is  it?" 

"That  you  will  not  speak  of  the  miserable  exhi- 
bition that  I  have  just 'made  —  not  to  Roy,  nor  to 
his  aunt" 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Tom.   "  I  promise  you  that." 

"Nor  will  you  tell  either  of  them  what  you  have 
told  me  about  her  —  about  her  early  admirer  — 
whoever  he  may  have  been?" 

"Well,  it's  an  odd  request  of  yours,  but  I  promise 
I  won't,"  said  Tom,  moving,  as  to  go. 

"One  moment.  Should  you  hear  anything  more 
of  this  woman's  early  life,  you  will  tell  me?" 

"No,  I  won't  promise  to  do  that.  Miss  Carring- 
ton,"  replied  Tom;  "but  this  I  will:  I  am  devilish 
sorry  that  I  have  meddled  in  this  matter  at  all,  and 
I'll  promise  you  to  do  so  no  further." 

Bertha  laid  her  hand  on  Tom's  arm,  as  he  again 
moved  to  go. 

"You  will  keep  the  promises  you  have  made,  will 
you  not?" 

"Of  course  I  shall,"  replied  Tom.  "Good 
evening." 

"I  can  be  a  warm  friend,  as  you  have  seen,  Mr. 
Lazenby,  and  I  can  be  an  implacable  enemy.  You 
can  make  me  either,"  said  Bertha,  holding  out  her 
hand.  Tom  took  it,  of  course,  and  found  it  cold  as 
a  stone. 
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**It  is  not  likely,  Miss  Camngton,''  Tom  said, 
moving  towards  the  door,  **tbat  70a  and  I  shall 
ever  have  snch  relations  with  each  other  as  to  make 
it  necessary  to  be  other  than  friends.  Til  thank  70a 
for  the  key  of  this  door;  and  Fll  take  especial  care 
that  we  never  have  another  interview  like  the  one 
just  ended.*' 

Miss  Carrington  made  no  reply,  but  unlocked 
the  door,  and  again  held  out  her  hand.  Tom  re- 
ceived it  with  as  much  caution  as  he  would  have 
done  the  paw  of  a  tiger,  and  then,  having  made  his 
bow,  walked  out  into  the  street,  utterly  regardless 
of  the  rain,  so  impressed  was  he  with  the  scene 
which  had  just  been  enacted  —  so  delighted  was  he 
to  have  escaped  from  Miss  Carrington. 

Preparations  for  Mr.  Lazenby's  tea  had  been 
made,  and  the  fire  burned  brightly;  but  a  bachelor's 
tea,  at  the  best,  is  a  social  anomaly.  A  single  cup 
and  saucer,  a  solitary  muffin,  a  diminutive  tea-pot! 
so  unsuggestive  of  the  pleasant  gossip  with  which 
"taking  tea"  is  generally  associated,  that  Tom  had 
many  a  time  resolved  to  dispense  with  the  mockery, 
and  substitute  a  pipe  and  his  grog;  but  the  force  of 
habit,  and  a  slight  premonition  of  gout,  had  induced 
him  to  stick  to  the  old  custom. 

When,  however,  he  had  changed  his  damp  coat 
and  boots  for  a  lounging  coat  and  a  pair  of  for 
slippers,  sitting  down  to  his  tea-table,  he  felt  — 
almost  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  —  that  there 
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might  be  occasions  when  it  was  good  for  a  man  to 
live  alone,  and  that  a  chance  of  a  matrimonial 
partnenhip  with  Miss  Carrington  would  be  one  of 
them. 

^^What  an  awful  mistake  any  one  would  have 
made,  who,  running  hom-mad,  as  Philip  had  done 
with  Ethel  Brownlow,  or  as  Falkner  Lyle  did  with 
her  mother,  had  linked  his  life  to  Miss  C.  with  that 
golden  fetter  which  the  parson  slips  on  so  easily, 
and  then  — 

'* Snaps  the  look! 

"Lord!  Lord!  the  very  thought  of  such  a  fiate 
almcwt  drives  one  to  brandy-and-water  —  the  reality 
would  have  made  me  omit  the  water.  I  never  be- 
lieved that  women  had  any  friendships  —  especially 
for  each  other  —  but  this  woman^s  is  equal  to  no 
end  of  horse*power! 

"ril  never  meet  her  alone  again,  and,  if  in  com- 
pany, 111  take  case  to  have  the  run  of  the  door! 
The  idea  of  locking  one  in!  Why,  Betty  Eke  would 
have  made  a  month^s  scandal  out  of  that  circum- 
stance alone.*^ 

The  "tea-things"  removed,  Tom  had  recourse  to 
the  old  Mend  which  had  proved  faithful  in  many  of 
his  small  difficulties,  and  its  wreaths  of  graceful 
smoke  soon  helped  to  soothe  the  troubled  spirit 

"I  can't  think  —  wont  think  —  any  ill  of  Ethel 
Meriton;  but  it  ts  strange  that  she  never  mentions 
her  husband  —  neither  does  her  daughter  —  not  even 
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to  Philip,  I  fancy,  as  he  has  told  me  there  is  ^one 
thing'  which  troubles  him.  That's  it,  no  doubt  It 
would  trouble  me  —  I  should  certainly  like  to  know 
something  of  my  father-in-law  —  even  if  his  address 
were  a  tomb-stone.  Well,  it's  no  business  of  mine, 
that's  a  comfort.  Still  I  can't  help  —  for  Philip's 
sake  —  haying  some  curiosity  to  know  how  matters 
stand.  That  Alec  bothers  me  still  —  he  looked  such 
a  blackguard.  It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  know 
who  Ethel  married.  If  I  did  not  hate  moving  about, 
it  would  be  worth  while  going  to  South  Bay  to  find 
out." 

Mr.  Lazenby's  ruminations  were  disturbed  by 
the  servant  bringing  him  a  note,  whose  contents 
dovetailed  strangely  enough  with  his  own  thoughts — 

"Dear  Sir,  —  Where  did  the  Meritons  live  after 
quitting  The  Cedars?     Write  on  the  enclosed. 

"Yours,  &c., 

"B.  C." 


The  enclosure  was  a  scrap  of  paper.  The  tone 
of  the  note  was  peremptory,  and  Tom,  thinking  no 
harm,  wrote  "South  Bay,"  and  returned  the  paper 
to  the  servant.  He  then  refilled  his  pipe,  which  he 
smoked  peaceftiUy  over  the  perusal  of  his  London 
paper,  duly  delivered  every  evening  at  seven  o'clock. 

"I  am  more  charmed  with  Mrs.  Brownlow  every 
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time  I  see  her,"  said  Aunt  Eosa  to  Philip,  as  they 
rode  homeward  from  The  Cottage. 

"I  am  glad  of  that,  aunty  — and  Ethel?" 

"Ethel  is  a  perfect  darling,  and  will  make  you 
a  good  wife,  dear  hoy,  I  am  certain,"  replied  Aunt 
Kosa.  "Her  tenderness  to  her  mamma  —  her  watch- 
fulness of  her,  even  when  you  are  there  —  her  good 
temper,  compliance  with  our  requests  for  music, 
although  you  are  talking  to  her,  make  me  confident 
she  is  a  good  girl,  and  worthy  to  be  my  parson^s  wife." 

"You  judge  her  truly,  dear  aunt,"  said  Philip. 
"But  there  are  times  when  she  shows  to  even  greater 
advantage." 

"When  she's  petting  you,  I  suppose?"  asked 
Bosa,  knowingly. 

"No,  when  she  is  comforting  the  sorrowing," 
continued  Philip.  "I  do  not  mean  the  su£Perers 
among  our  poor,  but  her  mother." 

"Her  mother?^  asked  Eosa,  surprised;  "does  she 
ever  need  consolation?" 

"Yes;  Mrs.  Brownlow  occasionally  is  subject  to 
such  overpowering  fits  of  depression,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  with  her  and  not  observe  them.  What 
the  cause  of  them  can  be,  I  know  not;  I  am  told 
by  Mrs.  Brownlow  they  proceed  from  physical  causes 
alone,  and  I  am  bound  to  believe  her  —  from  Ethel 
I  have  heard  nothing." 

"That's  strange,"  said  Aunt  Eosa.  "Is  it  not, 
Philip?" 
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'^Yes.  At  those  times,  Ethel  seems  to  possess  a 
power  which  is  absent  at  other  times.  She  has,  if  I 
may  00  say,  a  commanding  gentleness  which  com- 
pels her  mother  to  struggle  with  her  affliction  and 
overcome  it  Since  my  closer  intimacy  with  them, 
I  have  witnessed  two  such  attacks.*^ 

"And  no  explanation?  —  not  even  to  you?" 
asked  Aunt  Eosa,  somewhat  markedly. 

"None,"  answered  Philip;  "and  I  own  to  you, 
dear  aunt,  that  I  wish  —  I  wish  more  confidence 
were  shown  by  Mrs.  Brownlow." 

"I  would  ask  for  it,  Philip;  I  think  you  are  now 
entitled  —  if  not  required  —  to  do  so,"  said  Aunt 
Rosa. 

"I  will  wait  a  short  time  longer,"  replied  Philip; 
"I  would  rather  not  ask  for  what,  I  hope,  will  come 
spontaneously  very  soon,  dear  aunt  I  cann»t  be- 
lieve that  any  —  I  hardly  like  to  use  the  word  — 
any  disgraceful  secret  is  connected  with  Mrs.  Brown- 
low^s  antecedents;  but  I  am  not  easy,  I  confess,  nor 
shall  I  be  until  I  know  more." 

"That's  a  good  boy,"  said  Aunt  Rosa;  "I  have 
wished  for  some  time  to  have  urged  you  to  press 
for  an  explanation,  but  you  were  always  so  annoyed 
at  any  reference  to  the  subject " 

"By  Miss  Garrington,"  interposed  Philip;  "and 
I  must  beg  of  you,  aunt,  not  to  name  what  we  have 
now  said  to  her." 

"Certainly  not,  as  you  wish  it" 
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^^I  do;  please  do  not  ask  me  for  any  reason  for 
what  I  require,"  said  Philip;  "but  I  hope  you  will 
never  make  her  a  confidant  of  my  affairs,  and  —  I 
would  say  —  of  your  own." 

'^My  dear  Philip,  you  shall  be  obeyed;  but  Miss 
Carrington  is  a  remarkable  woman,  and  I  would 
trust  her  with  my  life,  if  need  be,"  replied  Aunt 
Bosa,  somewhat  warmly;  "I  know  you  do  not  like 
her  —  never  did  —  and  you  have  been  a  good  boy 
to  behave  towards  her  as  well  as  you  have  done." 

The  clock  of  the  old  cathedral  chimed  half-past 
ten  as  the  fly  stopped  at  Miss  Marston's  door. 

Miss  Carrington  had  gone  to  bed,  not  feeling 
very  well,  the  servant  said;  and  so  Aunt  Eosa  was 
spared  the  sight  of  the  angry  clouds  which  remained 
about  the  face  of  Bertha,  telling  that  the  terrible 
tempest  had  only  lulled  for  a  time,  and  would  rage 
again  before  it  passed  away. 

Miss  Carrington  submitted  to  the  assistance  of 
her  maid  with  great  calmness,  maintaining  silence, 
not  unusual  with  her,  and  which  her  servant  never 
sought  to  disturb.  The  rings  from  the  fingers  and 
the  bracelets  from  the  arms  were  removed,  a^  it 
seemed,  almost  mechanically,  but  to  such  abstraction 
the  servant  was  also  accustomed. 

^^You  can  go  —  good  night,"  dismissed  the  at- 
tendant Bertha,  having  locked  the  door,  wrapped 
a  dressing-gown  about  her,  and  sat  down  before  the 
fixe,  resting  her  slippered  feet  upon  the  fender.  After 
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a  few  minutes  slie  loosened  the  bands  which  confined 
her  hair,  and  shook  her  long  black  tresses,  here  and 
there  streaked  with  white,  about  her  shoulders,  and 
then  pressing  her  closed  hands,  as  was  her  wont, 
upon  her  forehead,  she  remained  motionless  for 
some  time.  But  the  storm  was  raging  within.  No 
winds  so  strong,  no  surging  seas  so  wild,  as  the 
passions  at  work  within  that  woman^s  heaving 
bosom. 

Slowly  rocking  to  and  fro,  heaving  with  long 
deep  breathings,  that  might  have  burst  a  tenderer 
heart  than  Bertha^s,  she  bore  in  silence  the  unholy 
strife  until  she  could  bear  no  longer;  then,  uttering 
a  suppressed  cry,  she  started  to  her  feet,  her  clasped 
hands  still  above  her  head,  her  rounded  arms  rigid 
and  bloodless,  her  large  dark  eyes  opened  to  the 
full,  as  though  she  were  about  to  utter  some  terrible 
imprecation.  But  the  lips  moved  not,  and  whatever 
was  implied  by  the  attitude  she  had  assumed  found 
no  expression  in  words  —  no  —  not  when  she  had 
sank  down  gently  to  the  ground,  and  lain  there,  as 
it  were  in  a  trance,  far  into  the  night. 

She  rose  then  with  difficulty.  The  candles  upon 
her  dressing-table  had  burnt  low,  and  she  paused, 
as  though  desirous  to  extingfuish  them;  but,  as  she 
trembled  greatly,  she  left  the  evidence  of  her  long 
vigil  to  bum  on,  and  staggered  to  the  bed. 

Her  limbs  were  cold.  She  drew  the  coverings 
of  the  bed  around  her  over  her  head,  so  that  she 
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laid  cronched,  as  it  were,  and  not  like  one  expecting 
or  seeking  sleep.  The  light  of  the  candles  was 
shut  ont;  but  to  Bertha^s  eyes  vivid  scenes  were 
shown  with  men  and  women  acting,  as  in  a  plaj. 
She  found  the  puppets'  words  and  meaning  to  their 
motion. 

"He  loved  this  woman,  "she  thought,"  loved  her 
as  a  boy  and  as  a  man  —  confessed  it  before  he 
went  to  France  and  met  me  —  my  pretty  face  made 
him  forget  her,  and  then  he  married  me.  He  loved 
her  still,  and  her  attractions  contrasted  with  mine, 
and  made  him  intolerant  of  my  'unwifely  conduct.' 
She  was  present  to  his  mind,  and  I  suffered  by  com- 
parison! I  should  hate  myself  if  I  believed  other- 
wise. When  we  separated,  he  might  have  gone  his 
way  and  I  mine,  but  for  his  brutal  act  He  knew 
I  could  not  be  thwarted  without  suffering,  and  he 
struck  me  through  the  child!  I  would  die  this  hour 
if  I  could  strike  again,  but  he  has  escaped  me.  He 
loved  this  woman.  I  well  know  what  she  has  been, 
what  has  been  her  life,  and  woe  to  her  if  I  can 
connect  her  in  the  least  with  that  man  from  the 
time  he  was  my  husband!  He  loved  her!  —  a 
pretty,  gentle  doll,  to  be  kissed  and  fondled!  She 
shall  not  go  unrewarded  if  a  tithe  of  what  I  suspect 

be  true.     If  he  has  dared  to  make  her "  but 

here  we  must  close  the  scene,  not  follow  the  devices 
of  an  impure  imagination  and  an  unbridled  nature 
to  their  dose. 

3* 
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There  was  another  sleepless  woman  on  that 
eventful  night 

Mrs.  Brownlow  and  Ethel  had  gone  to  their 
chambers:  Ethel  to  recall  the  honied  words  of  her 
lover,  Philip,  until  he  became  part  of  her  dreams; 
the  mother  to  the  memories  which  would  come  back 
to  her  despite  her  brave  resolves  and  earnest  prayers 
—  softened  indeed  by  time,  and  made  more  endur- 
able by  a  Christianas  trust,  that  for  her,  also,  the 
wind  would  be  tempered  to  her  bearing. 

She  had  to  endure  on,  in  expiation  of  the  one 
great  error  of  her  life.  Mrs.  Brownlow  was  reading 
long  after  her  household  had  retired  to  rest  —  the 
rain  had  ceased,  but  the  heavy  clouds  still  hid  the 
moon  and  stars.  As  she  read  on,  she  was  startled 
by  a  slight  noise  at  her  window.  It  was  a  loose 
creeper,  perhaps,  blown  by  the  wind  against  the 
glass.  Again!  And  now  it  sounded  more  like 
gravel  thrown  up  from  below.  Before  she  could 
rise,  the  noise  was  repeated.  Mrs.  Brownlow  quickly 
drew  up  the  blind,  and  looked  into  the  garden.  She 
fancied  she  could  discern  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  a 
slight  cough  convinced  her  that  she  was  correct  in 
her  surmise.  Gently  and  without  noise  she  opened 
her  window,  like  one  accustomed  to  expect  and 
receive  such  stealthy  visits,  and  in  a  whisper 
asked  — 

"Who's  there?" 
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"Me  —  Alec,  mu'm,"  replied  a  voice,  subdued 
also  to  a  whisper. 

"GU>  to  the  door,  where  70a  will  see  a  light 
presently"  —  and,  without  closing  the  window, 
MrSb  Brownlow,  with  a  noiseless  step,  descended  the 
stairs,  and  went  to  the  scullery.  The  door  was 
only  fastened  with  a  bar,  and,  this  removed,  a  man 
entered,  Mrs.  Brownlow  closing  the  door  behind 
him. 

It  was  he  who  had  given  the  name  of  Alec  He 
was  wet  and  shivering  with  cold  —  all  his  swagger 
and  bravado  washed  out  of  him.  He  pulled  off  his 
saturated  hat,  and  instinctively  touched  his  forelock, 
after  the  manner  of  his  kind. 

"You  are  cold  and  wet,  I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Brown- 
low, with  extraordinary  calmness;  "the  fire,  I  think, 
is  out,  but  I  will  get  you  some  brandy." 

There  were  a  few  cinders  still  aglow,  and, 
whilst  Mrs.  Brownlow  was  absent,  Alec  carefully 
piled  some  wood,  laid  ready  for  the  morning,  on 
the  smouldering  coals,  and,  blowing  softly  with  his 
mouth,  produced  a  flame  which  looked  like  warmth, 
if  it  afforded  none. 

No  word  was  spoken  until  Alec  had  received 
a  supply  of  brandy-and-water,  and  consumed  the 
greater  portion  of  it.     Mra  Brownlow  then  said: 

"Well;  what  brings  you  here  to-night?" 

"Tou  may  be  sure  things  is  desperate  or  I 
shouldn^t  ha'  come,  missus,"  replied  Alec,  in  a  whisper. 
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"I  feax  80.  —  WeU?" 

"If  ever  a  man  was  down  on  his  Inck,  he  is!** 
said  Alec,  "I  never  see  him  so  afore,  bnt  he  is 
down." 

"You  will  speak  plainer,  if  you  please.  Why 
have  you  come  here?" 

"Because  he*8  nowhere  else  to  go,  missus.  He*s 
so  down  that,  if  you  don*t  lend  a  helpin*  hand,  he*8 
nothing  afore  him  but  starvation  or  the  work'us.*' 

"Then  you  have  come  for  money?"  asked  Mrs. 
Brownlow. 

"I  have,  mu^m,"  replied  Alec,  taking  up  his 
empty  glass  and  then  replacing  it,  as  a  broad  hint 
that  a  little  more  would  be  agreeable. 

"Take  what  you  want,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow, 
and  Alec  filled  his  tumbler,  observing  as  he  did  so — 

"You  see,  mu^m,  I  once  promised  you  for  him 
that  I  never  would  look  you  up  any  more  for  money, 
not  if  he  went  on  his  bended  knees  and  asked  me  to 
do  it;  but  when  I  see  him  so  down  —  so  desperate 
done  —  I " 

"I  wish  to  hear  nothing  more  than  the  sum  you 
require  from  me,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow. 

''Well,  mu*m,  I  should  say  about  a  hundred 
would  do  it." 

"A  hundred  pounds,  man!"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow, 
rather  raising  her  voice.  "You  know,  or,  at  least, 
he  knows,  that  I  have  not  a  tenth  part  of  that  sum 
to  give." 
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^^Oh,  I  don^t  ask  jon  to  ffivey  mu'm.  If  he  gets 
up,  he'll  pay  it  again  —  he  says  that,"  observed 
Alec,  looking  as  though  he  believed  his  own  asser- 
tion. 

'^I  ask  for  no  return;  but  the  sum  jou  have 
named  is  far  beyond  my  means,"  said  Mrs.  Brown- 
low. 

^^On  course,  mu'm,  that's  what  I  said:  ^ after  all 
that  you  have  had,'  I  said;  ^ after  that  last  dodge 
of  yours '" 

Mrs.  Brownlow  stopped  the  man. 

^*You  must  not  remain  here  any  longer.  I  do 
not  ask  —  I  do  not  care  to  know  —  any  more. 
There  are  twenty  pounds  —  take  them.  I  have  no 
more  to  give,  and  do  wrong  in  giving  that." 

"Not  as  I'm  a  honest  man!"  said  Alec.  "These 
five-pound  notes  will  save  him  from  ruination.  If 
they'd  been  a  hundred,  so  much  the  better;  but 
them'll  save  him  for  the  present." 

Mrs.  Brownlow  took  up  the  candlestick  and  stood 
ready  to  light  Alec  to  the  door;  and,  as  soon  as 
that  worthy  had  gulped  rather  than  drank  off  the 
remainder  of  his  brandy-and-water,  he  followed  with 
rather  an  unsteady  step  his  unwilling  entertainer. 
They  had  just  reached  the  door  when  Ethel  was 
heard  calling  "Mamma!" 

"Yes,  dear,"  'Mrs.  Brownlow  answered,  with  a 
calm,  firm  voice,  "I  am  coming."  As  she  spoke, 
she  opened  the  door,    and  then  replaced  the  bar 
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when  the  viflitor  had  passed  out.  She  then  went  to 
Ethel. 

^^I  thought  I  heard  yoiees,  mamma  ,^^  said  Ethel, 
"and  when  I  went  to  your  room " 

"I  had  heard  them  also,**  replied  Mrs.  Brown- 
low.  "I  have  been  downstairs.  There  is  no  one 
there,  and  some  one  must  have  been  talking  in  the 
road." 

"Why,  mamma,  dear,  you're  not  undressed!" 
said  EtheL     "How  naughty  of  you!" 

"I  have  been  reading;  but  —  I  will  go  to  bed 
now,  darling.  Do  you  the  same,  or  Mr.  Roy  will 
be  scolding  me  for  letting  you  take  cold.  To  bed! 
to  bed!" 

And  so  the  two  ladies  of  The  Cottage  went  to 
their  chambers.  To  sleep  and  dream  of  love!  To 
sleep  not,  and  dream  of  a  past  not  to  be  recalled  — 
of  a  future  not  to  be  avoided. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Peace  at  the  Territce  —  Miss  Carrington  goes  in  paraait  of  Mischief, 

Mid  finds  it  readily. 

Thbre  had  been  occasions  when  Aunt  Bosa^s 
good  nature  had  been  sorely  tried  by  the  wayward- 
ness of  her  dear  friend  Bertha,  and  when  she  had 
regretted  the  circumstances  which  had  compelled 
her  almost  to  receive  Miss  Carrington  as  a  com- 
panion and  lodger  in  her  hitherto  peaceful  home. 
This  feeling  of  regret  had  never  been  so  strong  as 
during  the  two  days  which  succeeded  the  somewhat 
eventM  evening  we  have  just  described,  as  Bertha 
was  either  sullen  or  petulant,  keeping  her  gentler 
friend  Rosa  in  a  continual  flutter,  and  dreading  one 
of  those  outbursts  of  temper  which  was  very  trying 
to  the  endurance  of  the  whole  household. 

It  was  a  great  relief,  therefore,  when  Miss  Car- 
rington announced  that  business  of  importance  called 
her  immediately  to  London,  and  that  she  should 
leave  St  Gnats  on  the  following  morning.  Her  ser- 
vant was  to  be  prepared  to  join  her  on  the  receipt 
of  a  letter,  and  it  might  be  a  fortnight  or  more 
before  Miss  Carrington  would  return  to  St  Gnats. 

By  the  time  Aunt  Rosa  was  astir  the  next  mom- 
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ing  Miss  Camngton  had  taken  her  departure.  At 
twelve  o'clock  of  the  same  day  she  entered  the 
office  of  Mr.  Furager,  to  the  no  small  surprise  of 
that  gentleman. 

"Miss  Carrington!'*  Mr.  Furager  was  heard  to 
exclaim,  when  a  clerk  in  the  outer  office  delivered 
that  lady's  card.  "What  the  deuce  has  brought  her 
to  London?" 

"Business  of  importance,  you  may  be  sure,  or 
I  should  not  have  come,''  said  Miss  Carrington, 
entering  the  room  at  the  heels  of  the  derk,  who 
retired  at  the  client's  precipitancy  and  intrusion. 

"Are  you  very  busy?"  asked  Bertha,  sitting 
down  on  sundry  papers  strewed  upon  a  chair. 

"Well,  rather." 

"But  not  very,"  interrupted  the  client  "You 
must  put  aside  what  you  are  doing,  then,  and  attend 
to  me,  if  you  please." 

Mr.  Furager  grew  rather  warm,  but  Miss  Car- 
rington  was  a  valuable  client,  and  the  worthy 
lawyer  could  bear  much  from  a  person  in  that 
position. 

"I  think  I  have  made  a  great  discovery,"  said 
Miss  Carrington. 

"Found  the  child?"  asked  Furager.* 

"No;  I  have  given  up  all  hope  of  that,  at  least 
for  the  present,"  replied  Bertha,  coldly. 

"What  then?     Of  Lyle?"  said  Furager. 

"Possibly  —  or  what  is,  in  part,  as  good  —  a 
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way  to  make  him  feel  that  his  enemy,  his  wife,  is 
living,"  answered  Bertha. 

"Now,  what  is  the  good  of  that?" 

"No  good  —  at  least,  I  hope  not  I  require 
some  compensation  for  what  I  have  undergone  — 
some  return  for  all  that  I  have  spent  on  the  contents 
of  that  black  box  above  your  head  —  my  name  is 
on  it,  I  see  —  and  if  I  fancy  I  can  get  it  by  the 
course  I  am  about  to  take,  you  mustn't  object,  I 
shall  pay  you." 

"You  are  the  strangest  woman,  certainly — " 

"Tou  have  said  that  a  hundred  times  before,  and 
have  found  that  I  will  have  my  way,  Mr.  Furager. 
Now,  hear  what  I  have  to  say." 

Bertha  then  repeated  to  Mr.  Furager  all  that  she 
had  learned  from  Tom  Lazenby,  mingling  with  his 
statement  many  of  her  own  surmises.  No  one  who 
had  known  Mrs.  Brownlow,  had  they  listened  to 
Bertha's  now-painted  portrait  of  her,  would  have  re- 
cognised a  likeness;  but  Mr.  Furager  accepted  it  as 
part  of  his  instructions  and  made  a  note — "Mrs.  B., 
a  most  unamiable  person." 

"And  what  do  you  propose  doing?"  asked  Mr. 
Furager. 

"  I  propose  to  take  you  at  once  —  to-morrow  — 
to  South  Bay,  and  make  inquiries  about  these  Meri- 
tons,"  answered  Bertha. 

"Why,  my  dear  madam,  what  you  speak  of  must 
have  occurred  seventeenyears  ago!"exclaimedFurager. 
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^^ About  that  timei''  sfttd  Bertha,  cooUy;  '^and 
therefore,  I  want  your  cool  head  to  direct  my  per- 
severance. Pay  yourself  well  —  I  know  I  ask  the 
sacrifice. of  valaable  time  —  I  have  done  so  before, 
and  never  inquire  for  more  than  the  sum-total  of  bill 
of  costs." 

"My  dear  madam,  I  know  you  are  liberal,  ap- 
preciative, but  — " 

"You  will  be  ready  to  go  to-morrow,  I  am  sure 
you  will.  We  can  get  to  South  Bay  by  rail,  or 
at  the  worst,  within  a  few  mUes  of  it  The  train 
starts  at  ten,  and  I  will  be  here  for  you  at  half- 
past  nine." 

"Ton  my  word,  Mrs.  —  Miss  Carrington,"  said 
Furager,  grinning,  "you  do  with  me  just  as  yon 
please." 

"It  is  a  way  I  have,"  replied  Bertha,  sharply. 
"You  wiU  be  ready?" 

"Certainly,"  answered  Furager,  bowing  and 
spreading  out  his  hands  Uke  a  man  yielding  to  his 
fate. 

"That's  a  good  fellow!"  said  Bertha.  "You 
have  my  will  to  make  some  day;  and  Miss  Car- 
rington  has  few  friends,  as  you  know  —  none 
better  than  yourself.  Why,  the  man's  blushing! 
Shall  I  ring  the  bell  and  show  the  clerks  the 
phenomenon?" 

"You  really  took  me  by  surprise.  I  know  that 
I  have  done  my  duty  —  perhaps  something  more 
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■—  in  yotir  case,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  have  my 
services  recognised  in  a  way  —  in  a  manner  — " 

"To  be  considered  hereafter,  my  good  friend," 
said  Bertha,  rising.  "I  will  not  hindar  you  longer. 
Lay  your  good  dogs  in  the  office  on  their  scent, 
and  be  ready  for  me  in  the  morning.'' 

Mr.  Fnrager  promised  to  be  ready,  as  business 
was  rather  slack,,  and  Miss  Garrington  paid  like  a 
begnm,  always  permitting  Mr.  Fnrager  to  make  his 
own  estimate  of  the  value  of  attendances,  letters, 
travelling  expenses,  messengers,  stamps,  and  fees  to 
counsel. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  business  Mr.  Furager 
had  in  hand  that  he  should  have  visited  South 
Bay  in  years  gone  by,  and  before  the  little  water- 
ing-place had  built  itself  a  pier,  a  great  hotel, 
an  esplanade,  and  a  street  of  shops,  almost  en- 
tirely obliterating  the  traces  of  its  former  humility, 
and  as  it  must  have  been  when  the  Meritons  had 
resorted  to  it  for  cheapness  and  retirement. 

"Dear  me,  what  a  change!"  said  Mr.  Furager. 
"I  should  not  have  known  the  place  had  I  come 
upon  it  by  chance  —  that  row  of  houses  is  new  — 
that  hotel's  new  —  that  street's  new  —  all's  new 
together." 

"  But  the  church  yonder  is  old,"  remarked  Bertha, 
"and  there  must  be  some  old  hangers-on  to  the 
'venerable  pile'  who  may  be  of  use  to  us.  Let  us 
go  thera" 
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"Exactly  what  I  was  on  the  point  of  snggest- 
ing,"  said  Fnrager,  telling  a  tarradidle,  as  his  mind 
had  heen  ooenjued  with  the  changes  at  South  Bay. 

A  walk  of  half  a  mile  brbught  them  to  the  old 
church,  or  "the  venerable  pile,"  as  Bertha  would 
persist  in  codling  it,  italicising  the  words  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  herself.  She  was  so  elated  by  the  busi- 
ness she  had  in  contemplation,  that  her  manner 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  cheerfulness  of  a 
benevolent  woman  in  the  pursuit  of  good. 

Mr.  Furager  inquired  for  the  sexton,  as  the  most 
likely  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  the  quick  and 
the  dead  of  the  parish.  But  he  proved  to  he  & 
young  man  who  was  the  vicar's  gardenor  and  sexton, 
using  the  same  spade  to  cultivate  very  dissimilar 
crops. 

"He  didn't  remember  the  name  of  Meriton  — 
he  was  only  a  boy  at  schpol  seventeen  years  i^, 
knd  was  not  at  all  up  in  the  tombstones.'' 

"Who  was  your  predecessor?"  asked  Farag^. 

"Oh,  he's  dead,  he  be  —  died  the  year  before 
last,  or  I  shouldn't  be  sexton  now,  I  take  it,"  replied 
the  youth,  with  a  grin. 

Furager  nodded  his  head  and  smiled,  as  though 
he  feared  to  encounter  such  a  clever  fellow,  and  then 
asked  — 

"Had  the  last  sexton  a  wife?" 

"I  believe  ye  he  had,"  replied  the  young  man; 
"if  he  hadn't,  perhaps,  I  shouldn't  be  sexton  now." 
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Furager  smiled  and  nodded  again. 

"Ib  she  living?" 

**Yes,  sir,  and  as  big  an  old  termagant  as  ever, 
That's  her  cottage  yonder  —  Mrs.  Rubbles's,"  re- 
plied the  yonng  sexton. 

"Thanks,"  said  Fnrager,  giving  the  man  a 
shilling;  "I  may  want  to  see  yon  again.  Good 
day." 

Mrs.  Bubbles  was  sitting  down  to  an  early  tea 
with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Fisher,  Vhen  Furager  and 
Bertha  presented  themselves  at  the  door  of  her 
cottage. 

"Mrs.  Rubbles,  I  believe?"  said  the  lawyer,  as 
though  he  were  examining  a  witness. 

Mrs.  Rubbles  observing  a  note-book,  which  her 
questioner  carried  in  his  hand,  instantly  formed 
her  own  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  visit, 
and,  being  a  woman  of  warm  temper  and  parti- 
cularly partial  to  a  quiet  tea,  she  answered  rather 
snappishly: 

"Yes,  it  is,  sir;  and,  thank  you,  but  we  don't 
want  no  tracts  —  'specially  at  tea-time." 

"I  am  not  a  distributor,  ma'am,"  said  Furager, 
mildly;  "but  have  called  to  put,  if  I  can,  a 
sovereign,  perhaps  two,  into  your  pocket." 

"Dear  me,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Rubbles,  rising,  and 
brushing  the  crumbs  from  her  apron;  "Pm  sure  I 
beg  your  pardon  —  step  in,  sir  —  step  in,  ma'am 
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—  only  my  sister,  Mrs.  Fisher;  but  if  you  only 
knowed  how  we  are  pestered  since  South  Bay's  been 
took  to  by  the  gentry,  by  parties  —  pious  parties 

—  calling  at  all  times  and  seasons  to  leave  tracks 
and  nothing  else  —  not  even  a  bounce  of  tea  or  a 
worsted  comforter  —  you  wouldn't  wonder  at  my 
being  uppish,  'specially  at  tea-time,  the  only  quiet 
meal  a  poor  body  gets  who  has  to  live  by  the  mice- 
ture  of  her  brow." 

Bertha  was  growing  a  little  impatient  at  this 
rigmarole,  but  Furager,  firom  long  experience  of 
the  witness-box,  knew  he  was  saving  time  by 
allowing  the  woman  to  reel  off  her  superfluous 
verbiage. 

"And  now,  Mrs.  Rubbles,  if  you  please,  I  want 
to 'ask  you  a  few  questions,"  said  Mr.  Furager^  re- 
ferring to  his  note-book. 

"Oh!"  observed  Mrs.  Hubbies,  with  a  look  full 
of  meaning;  "youVe  come  to  make  inquiries,'  as 
they  call  'em,  I  suppose?" 

"Just  so,"  replied  Furager. 

"Tombstones?"  asked  Mrs.  Rubbles,  with  the 
same  look. 

"Well  —  perhaps,  yes  —  my  inquiries  may  in- 
clude a  tombstone,"  replied  Furager. 

"Well,  sir,  I  have  had  to  go  through  'inquiries' 
two  or  three  times  since  my  old  man  died,  and  I've 
took  advice  of  our  clerk,  and  I  don't  mean  to  do  it 
again." 
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"Do  what,  my  good  woman ?*'  asked  Bertha, 
quickly. 

"Answer  questions,  ma^am,  uidess  I  have  my 
terms,"  replied  Mrs.  Ruhhles,  rather  rudely. 

"Give  the  woman  a  sovereign,  Mr.  Furager," 
said  Bertha;  "and,  if  I  find  you  can  give  the  in- 
formation I  want,  you  shall  have  more  money." 

"I'm  ohliged  to  you,  ma'am,"  replied  Mrs. 
Rahhles,  making  a  stiff  curtsey,  and  taking  the 
money,  as  though  she  were  unconscious  of  the  act. 
"We  shall  agree,  I  dare  say,  as  we  go  on.  Mrs. 
Fisher,  you  need  not  go  until  you've  done  your  tea 
—  witnesses  on  hoth  sides.  Fm  ready  to  answer,  if 
I  know  your  husiness." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Furager,  rather  posed 
by  the  woman's  coolness;  "did  you  know,  about 
seventeen  years  ago,  a  Dr.  Meriton,  who  lived 
here?" 

"Merritin!  Merritin!  Doctor  Merritin!"  repeated 
Mrs.  Kubbles,  reflectively;  adding,  "Why,  of  course 
I  did.  He  'tended  you,  Mrs.  Fisher,  with  your  third 
boy,  Johnny." 

"No,  no;  that  could  not  be,"  said  Furager,  "he 
was  not  a  medical  man." 

"Oh,  not  medikle;"  and  again  Mrs.  Rubbles  as- 
sumed the  reflective. 

"He  was  an  old  schoolmaster,  and  came  here 
with  his  daughter,"  said  Bertha,  hastily;  "did  you 
know  anything  of  them?" 

Falkner  Lyle,  IL  4 
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"  Oil ,  themes  the  parties  I "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Bubbles,  rushing  out  of  the  mist  of  memory; 
^^oh,  of  course  I  remember  them.  Don^t  you,  Mrs. 
Fisher?" 

Mrs.  Fisher^s  mouth  was  filled  with  bread  and 
butter,  so  she  could  only  nod  her  head  and 
grunt. 

"Pray,  what  do  you  want  to  know  of  them 
ma'am?"  asked  Mrs.  Rubbles.  "I  used  to  wash 
there  and  char  —  they  lived  at  Eook  Hall;  it's 
pulled  down  now.  It  had  been  the  Manor  House 
once;  but,  like  its  owners,  it  had  come  down  in  the 
world,  and  was  reduced  to  two  parlours,  upstairs 
rooms,  kitchen,  and  wash-'us." 

"That's  a  satisfactory  description,"  remarked 
Mr.  Furager,  making  a  note  in  his  book. 

"Well,  my  good  woman,  go  on,"  said  Bertha,  a 
little  emphatically. 

"Don't  you  think  you  had  better  ask  me  ques- 
tions?" observed  Mrs.  Eubbles,  "I  should  then  know 
what  you  wanted  answered,  ma'am." 

"True,"  replied  Bertha. 

Mr.  Furager  undertook  to  examine  the  witness. 

"You  knew  Dr.  Meriton?" 

"I  did." 

"An  old  man?" 

"He  were." 

"He  had  a  daughter?" 

"He  had." 
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"About  nineteen  or  twenty?" 

"Or  twelity-one." 

"Did  70U  know  her?" 

"I  did.     I  washed  and  char'd  her." 

"Well,  my  dear  madam  (tnming  to  Miss  Carring- 
ton),  what  else  do  you  want  to  know? 

"What  else?"  asked  Bertha.  "As  yet  we  have 
learned  nothing  of  what  I  came  to  know,  Mrs. 
Rubbles." 

"M*m!" 

"I  am  anxious  to  know  what  character  Miss 
Meriton  bore  when  here?" 

"As  to  pay,  m'm?  —  Two  shillings  a  day  and 
beer." 

"That  is  not  what  I  mean.  Was  she  thought  a 
prudent  girl?" 

Mrs.  Rubbles  was  puzzled  to  know  what  answer 
to  make,  so  that  it  might  tend  to  her  own  ad- 
vantage; she  therefore  said,  "Well,  you  see,  that^s  a 
question  one  don^t  like  —  I  mean,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  you  wish  to  find  out  about?" 

"You  have  nothing  to  fear  in  answering  us 
plainly,"  said  Mr.  Furager. 

"No,  perhaps  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Rubbles;  but  I 
might  get  paid,  you  see,  for  holding  my  tongue." 

"Not  so  well*  as  you  shall  be  for  speaking  out," 
said  Bertha,  and  immediately  placed  five  sovereigns 
in  the  hands  of  the  delighted  Mrs.  Rubbles,  who 
then  proceeded  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  every 

4» 
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question  which  Miss  Carrington  asked;  and  be  sure 
that  her  wicked  imagination  suggested  some  which 
she  only  could  have  associated  with  the  name  of 
Ethel  Meriton. 

Savagely  excited  and  maliciously  gratified  by 
what  she  had  made  the  woman  affirm,  Bertha  pro- 
mised a  further  reward  if  Mrs.  Rubbles  would  pro- 
cure from  the  parish  clerk  a  copy  of  the  certificate 
of  any  marriage  between  Ethel  Meriton  and  a  man 
named  Brownlow. 

"Why,  I  remember  that  marriage,^^  said  Mrs. 
Fisher.  "My  old  man  broke  his  leg  coming  &om 
The  Ship,  Torbay.  He'd  got  drunk,  as  he  had  a 
pound  for  signing  the  marriage  lines.  The  wedding 
was  done  on  the  sly,  and  quiet  like.'' 

Bertha's  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure,  and  it  was 
only  Mr.  Furager's  interposition  which  prevented  her 
endowing  Mrs.  Fisher  with  a  sovereign  also. 

When  Miss  Carrington  and  her  legal  friend  had 
departed  for  "the  Bay,"  and  were  well  out  of 
hearing  of  Mrs.  Rubbles  and  her  sister,  the  two 
women  set  up  a  loud  vulgar  laugh  that  frightened 
the  spiders  in  their  webs  on  the  unbrushed  ceiling. 

"My  goodness,  Sukey  Rubbles,  what  awful  lies 
you  told  'em!"  said  sister  Fisher. 

"Well,  they  put  'em  in  my  mouth,  didn't  they? 
As  they  seemed  ready  to  pay  han'somely,  I  wam't 
fool  enough  not  to  let  'em  have  what  they  wanted," 
replied  Rubbles,  laughing  like  a  gorilla* 
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"But,  Sukey,  that  was  quite  true  about  my  old 
man  and  the  marriage  lines,  so  mind  jou  get  me 
sammut  to-morrow  for  remembering  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Fisher*,  and  that  point  being  ceded,  the  pair  walked 
off  to  make  a  small  investment  in  Dutch  Hollands, 
of  which  liquid  they  were  both  admirers,  owing,  as 
they  said,  "  to  their  mother  having  weaned  them  on 
it,  when  smuggling  was  about  on  the  coast." 

A  copy  of  the  marriage  certificate  of  Ethel  Meri- 
ton's  marriage  was  duly  obtained  and  liberally  paid 
for  by  Miss  Carringfcon,  and  Mr.  Purager  was  then 
instructed  to  procure  what  information  he  could  as 
to  the  husband,  Brownlow.  No  clue  to  him,  how- 
ever, could  be  found  either  at  South  Bay  or  in 
London;  and,  after  some  days  of  fruitless  inquiries, 
the  matter  was  abandoned. 

Mr.  Furager  then  proceeded  to  put  into  a  narra- 
tive form  the  information  which  had  been  extracted 
from  Mrs.  Bubbles,  and  with  this  shameful  document, 
fairly  copied  out  by  Miss  Carrington,  she  returned 
to  St.  Gnats. 

A  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  Aunt  Rosa  had 
been  free  from  her  uncomfortable  visitor,  and  the 
contrast  was  so  much  in  favour  of  the  absence  of 
Miss  Carrington,  that  her  return  was  a  subject  of 
regret  with  the  whole  household. 

Aunt  Rosa  was  the  only  one  who  made  any 
effort  to  conceal  their  discontent,  and  Bertha^s  quick- 
ness of  perception  soon   discovered  how  unpopular 
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she  was  at  the  Crescent  The  discovery  gave  her 
no  concern,  as  she  knew  that  the  course  she  was 
ahout  to  take  would  lead  to  her  separation  from 
Rosa  and  her  family;  and  the  hatred  she  had  con- 
ceived for  Mrs.  Brownlow  and  her  daughter  Ethel 
made  her  projected  revenge  on  them  a  sufficient 
consolation  for  the  prospective  estrangement. 

Taking  advantage  of  Philip^s  absence  at  Small- 
field  one  evening,  shortly  after  her  return,  she  said 
to  Rosa  — 

"You  have  never  asked  me,  my  dear,  the  cause 
of  my  leaving  you  so  suddenly." 

"I  knew  I  should  hear  at  your  pleasure,  if  you 
wished  me  to  be  acquainted  with  it,"  replied  Eosa. 

"And  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Bertha,  perfectly 
calm  and  collected,  as  though  she  had  been  about 
to  impart  the  most  ordinary  or  pleasing  intelligence. 
"I  went  to  London  on  your  account,  on  Philip's,  and 
my  own." 

'Nothing  wrong  about  the  Rectory?"  asked 
Rosa. 

"Nothing  at  present,  and  that  nothing  might 
be,  I  took  my  late  journey.  You  and  Philip  have 
been  so  completely  infatuated  with  the  Brownlows 
that  I  knew  any  suspicions  —  convictions  —  of 
mine,  would  have  been  set  at  naught.  I  determined, 
therefore,  before  I  spoke  to  you,  to  be  provided  with 
proofs,  if  they  could  be  obtained,  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  had  to  say." 
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'^What  do  jou  mean?"  asked  Rosa,  turning 
very  pale. 

^'That  JOU  are  deceived  in  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Brownlow,  and  that  her  daughter  Ethel  is  no  fit  wife 
for  a  man  holding  Philip's  position  in  the  Church,^' 
said  Bertha,  calmly. 

"What  do  yon  mean?     What  can  you  mean?" 

"Mr.  Lazenhy,  one  evening,  when  you  were  at 
The  Cottage,  made  certain  revelations  to  me,  little 
knowing  to  whom  he  spoke,  of  his  early  acquaintance 
with  this  woman.  He  had  known  her  since  his 
school-days,  and  when  he  was  the  school-fellow  — 
of  whom,  think  you?" 

"I  cannot  guess." 

"Of  Falkner  Lyle,"  said  Bertha,  firmly. 

"How  strange!  How  marvellously  strange!"  ex- 
claimed Rosa. 

"From  what  he  said,  I  learned  also  that  the 
woman  had  heen  an  early  love  of  that  man  —  that 
he  had  loved  her  to  the  very  day  he  left  for  France 
and  met  me;  that  when  we  parted,  after  our  wretched 
brawls,  he  did  not'  leave  England,  but  remained  here 
some  time  —  Lazenby  professed  not  to  know  where; 
but,  knowing  so  much,  I  was  sure  he  could  have 
told  me  more." 

"What  could  he  have  told  you?" 

"That  which  I  resolved  to  learn.  I  am  not  to 
be  put  away  from  any  settled  purpose,  and  I  have 
discovered  the  truth." 
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"What  is  it  —  what  is  it?  You  must  tell  me, 
Bertha,  if  it  is  not  now  too  late  to  hear  it  for  any 
good,"  said  Eosa,  in  great  distress. 

"Eead  that  statement,  it  will  spare  us  both  some 
pain  —  some  shame." 

And  Bertha  gave  her  friend  a  paper,  whose 
wicked  contents  were  intended  to  sully  the  fair  fame 
of  Ethel  Meriton,  and  to  stigmatise  her  child.  It 
told  that  the  dishonoured  woman  —  dishonoured  by 
her  first  lover  —  had  sought  to  cover  her  dishonour 
by  a  marriage  with  a  man  of  desperate  fortune  and 
evil  character;  that,  thanks  to  the  honest  savings  of 
her  deceased  father,  she  was  enabled  to  make  her 
way  among  the  respectable  and  good,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  obtaining  for  the  child  of  her  shame 
the  prospect  of  an  honourable  alliance  with  such  a 
man  as  Philip  Roy. 

The  paper  fell  from  Eosa^s  hand  when  she  had 
finished  —  she  had  read  it  with  many  pauses  and 
exclamations  of  distrust  — 'and,  whilst  the  short  stupor 
which  overcame  her  continued.  Miss  Oarrington 
picked  up  the  fallen  sheet,  folded  it  calmly,  and 
thrust  it  into  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  as  though  it 
were  some  precious  charm  to  be  worn  nearest  her 
heart 

When  Eosa  revived.  Bertha  was  placidly  bathing 
her  forehead  with  some  essence,  and  speaking  in  a 
kindly  voice. 

Aunt  Eosa   thrust    away   the  hand  which  had 
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stmek  a  blow  sharper  than  a  knife  conld  hare  done, 
and  then  confronted  her  false  friend. 

*' Bertha  Ljle,  I  know  not  why  jou  have  done 
this  wicked  thing  — " 

''What  wicked  thing?''  asked  Bertha,  cahnly. 
"I  have  unmasked  a  hypocrite,  and  saved  your  ne- 
phew from  a  marriage  which  would  have  disgraced 
him." 

"I  don't  believe  it!  I  don't  believe  there  is  one 
word  of  truth  in  that  cruel  stoiy,"  said  Eosa,  trembling 
as  she  spoke.  ^ 

''Because  you  are  infatuated  with  that  woman 
and  her  child,"  replied  Bertha,  warmly.  "Dare  you 
accuse  me  of  fabricating  that  stoiy?  If  so,  for  what 
end?" 

"To  gratify  your  own  malice.  The  words  you 
used  when  we  were  together  on  the  river,  and 
speaking  of  your  child,  have  never  been  forgotten 
—  'I  hate  all  he  loves  —  hate  all  who  love  him.' " 

"Words — merely  words,"  replied  Bertha;  "spoken 
when  I  was  almost  mad  enough  to  have  destroyed 
myself,  and  so  I  told  you." 

"What  proof  have  you?"  asked  Eosa,  after  a 
short  pause. 

"Go  to  South  Bay,  and  hear  with  your  own 
ears,  as  I  did,  the  disgraceful  story.  I  will  give 
you  the  women's  names  who  were  acquainted  with 
all  the  facts." 

"I  will  go  —  Philip  shall  go,"  said  Eosa,  be- 
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wildered  almost.  "But  then  those  people  might  say 
the  same.^' 

"If  they  spoke  truly  they  would,"  replied  Bertha. 
"But  there  is  a  proof  nearer  home." 

"Where  —  where?"  asked  Rosa,  earnestly. 

"In  Ethel  Brownlow's  face  —  the  girl's,  I  mean. 
The  forehead,  chin,  and  mouth,  are  almost  counter- 
parts of  Falkner's.  I  could  not  tell  why  that  girFs 
face  had  such  an  interest  for  me  until  I  came  upon 
this  unlooked-for  connexion  between  her  and  that 
man,  and  then  the  truth  came  —  came  like  a  flash 
of  light.  I  wanted  no  other  proof,  but  I  sought 
and  found  abundant  evidence.  You  may  believe  or 
not." 

Aunt  Bosa  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  hiding 
her  face.  Bertha  regarded  her  as  a  cruel  inquisitor 
might  have  regarded  a  victim,  and  then  walking 
deliberately  to  the  window  looked  out  at  the  people 
passing  to  and  fro,  apparently  unmoved  by  the 
sorrow  of  the  only  friend  her  heartlessness  had  left 
her. 

When  Bosa  was  calm  enough  to  speak,  she 
said  — 

"Philip  must  know  of  this,  Bertha.  Who  is  to 
tell  him?" 

"Not  I,"  replied  Bertha. 

"But  you  will  be  present  wh6n  I  give  him  that 
dreadful  pa^er?" 

"Yes,  certainly,"  answered  Bertha. 
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Almost  as  the  last  word  was  spoken,  Philip 
entered  the  room.  He  saw  at  once  that  his  annt 
was  in  distress,  and  a  glance  at  Miss  Oarrington 
suggested  that  she  was  the  cause. 

"What  is  the  matter  here?"  asked  Philip.  "My 
dear  aunt,  you  have  heen  crying." 

Bosa  threw  her  arms  around  Philip's  neck,  and 
exclaimed,  piteously,  "My  poor  boy  —  my  dear 
boy!" 

"What  has  happened,  aunt?  What  distresses 
you  so  much?"  But  as  Rosa  answered  only  with 
sobs,  Philip  addressed  himself  to  Bertha:  "Perhaps 
you  will  explain.  Miss  Carrington?" 

"I  have  made  a  communication  to  your  aunt," 
replied  Bertha,  "which  has  annoyed  her,  as  it  will 
no  doubt  distress  you.  I  had  a  duty  to  discharge 
to  your  aunt,  and  I  have  done  it.  I  refer  you  to 
her  for  further  explanation." 

It  was  some  time  before  Aunt  Rosa  could  com- 
mand herself  sufficiently  to  speak,  and,  when  she 
could  do  so,  her  tears  flowed  faster  than  her  words. 
In  a  few  unconnected  sentences  she  repeated  the 
conversation  she  had  had  with  Miss  Carrington  — 
Philip  all  the  while  sitting  as  immovable  as  a  statue. 
Rosa  then  received  the  paper  which  she  had  had 
from  Bertha,  and  handed  it  to  Philip,  who  read  it 
with  compressed  lips  and  almost  uncontrollable  anger. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  rose  up  and  threw 
the  J  paper  Ifrom^him.     As  the  paper  left  his  hand  it 
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brushed  the  cheek  of  Bertha.  The  act  was  uninten- 
tional,  but  the  blood  rose  into  Bertha^s  face  'and 
filled  the  large  vein  in  her  forehead. 

"My  dear  aunt,"  said  Philip,  with  great  efPort, 
"were  I  not  a  minister  of  God,  I  would  tell  you  to 
drive  that  wicked  woman  from  your  house;  but  here, 
perhaps,  remorse  may  some  day  reach  her,  and  let 
us  pray  repentance  also." 

"You  canting  fool!"  exclaimed  Bertha. 

But  Philip  heeded  her  not,  and  spoke  still  to  his 
aunt. 

"Do  not  believe  the  miserable  lies  I  have  just 
read.  In  a  few  days  I  will  prove  them  to  be  calum- 
nies, every  one.  Can  yon  be  comforted  by  that  as- 
surance, dear?"  asked  Philip. 

"Oh,  yes  I  Oh,  yes!  You  never  deceived  me  in 
your  life,"  replied  Rosa. 

"I  shall  not  return  again  to-day,  nor  for  some 
days,  I  fear;  but  you  will  find  me  at  Mr.  Lazenby's. 

Aunt  Rosa  guessed  Philip^s  meaning;  so  also  did 
Bertha,  and  her  dark  eyes  again  glittered  as  they 
were  accustomed  to  do  when  her  evil  temper  was 
aroused. 

"Remember  what  I  have  promised,  and  be  com- 
forted by  what  I  have  said."  Philip  kissed  his  aimt 
tenderly,  and  then  left  the  room. 

When  the  outer  door  had  closed.  Bertha  ap- 
proached the  chair  where  her  dear  friend  Rosa  was 
sitting,  again  overpowered  by  her  tears,  and  leaning 
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down,  so  that  her  lips  nearly  touched  Rosa^s  ear, 
she  said  — 

"The  scene  is  over,  Eosa,  and  I  shall  go  to  my 
room.  Your  nephew  has  had  his  hour,  do  not  be 
surprised  if  I  seek  mine.  Better  to  lend  than  to 
give,  Eosa.^' 

"Oh,  Bertha!"  replied  Eosa;  "think  what  he 
must  have  suffered.  Perhaps  he  knows  more  than 
we  do." 

"Perhaps,"  replied  Bertha,  and  left  the  room. 

Very  possibly,  ladies. 

One  evening,  Mrs.  Brownlow,  Ethel,  and  Philip, 
sat  together  in  the  drawing-room  at  The  Cottage. 
The  room  was  lighted  only  by  the  fire,  which  scarcely 
made  the  sitters'  faces  visible  to  each  other.  Without, 
the  moon  was  full  and  bright,  and  no  passing  clouds 
were  there  to  hide  its  beauty.  Mrs.  Brownlow  was 
the  chief  speaker,  and  her  voice  was  low  and  sor- 
rowful. She  was  telling  to  Philip  and  to  Ethel,  for 
the  first  time,  much  of  the  history  of  her  life,  in 
order  that  there  should  be  no  mystery  that  she 
could  solve  between  them,  and  that  the  love  which 
they  had  now  for  each  other  should  be  strengthened 
by  the  truth.  We  shall  hear  this  story  also,  but 
not  now. 

Before  they  separated,  Philip  knelt  by  Mrs.  Brown- 
low's  side  and  took  her  hands  in  his.  "Mother,  dear 
mother,"  he  said,  "for  such  you  shall  be  to  me  from 
this  time  forth,  and  all  that  the  love  of  a  son  can  do 
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to  console  you  for  sorrows  past,  and  to  strengthen 
you  for  those  which  may  be  in  store  for  you,  I 
will  do." 

Mrs.  Brownlow  stooped  down  her  head,  and  kissed 
Philip's  forehead. 

At  the  bidding  of  Philip,  Ethel  released  her 
mother's  neck,  which  she  was  embracing,  and  knelt 
also,  whilst  the  servant  prayed  to  his  Master. 

When  Ethel  went  out  into  the  garden  with  her 
lover,  encircled  by  his  arm  and  looking  up  into  his 
face,  the  moonlight  showed  that  she  had  been  weeping, 
and  that  her  eyes  were  yet  filled  with  her  tears. 

"How  good  of  you,  dear  Philip,"  she  said,  "to 
speak  those  words  of  comfort  to  dear  mamma!  I 
thought,  perhaps,  as  she  told  her  story,  that  you 
might  love  her  less,  although  I  felt  to  love  her  more." 

"Poor  bruised  reed!"  said  Philip,  sighing  deeply. 
"No,  my  sweet  Ethel,  I  should  be  more  unworthy 
than  I  trust  I  am  if  I  could  withhold  my  love  from 
one  who  has  endured  so  much  —  endured  so  bravely 
—  and  proved  her  own  goodness  by  making  you 
what  you  are.  No  lover's  words  these,  Ethel,  but 
the  words  of  sincerity  and  truth." 

They  exchanged  their  holy  kisses,  as  though 
about  to  part,  and  yet  they  lingered,  clasping  each 
other,  looking  into  each  other's  faces  —  Ethel's 
lighted  by  the  stars  and  moon,  as  though  it  were  an 
angel's.  One  more!  and  yet  one  more!  and  then, 
"Good  night" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Miaa  C&rrington^s  Hoar  of  Triumph  arrives  —  How  ahe  uses  it  — 
Philip  and  Ethel  learn  more  of  Mrs.  Brownlow's  Sorrows. 

When  Philip  left  the  house  of  his  aunt  he  went 
at  once  to  his  friend  Lazenby^s. 

"I  have  come  to  ask  shelter  for  a  few  days, 
friend  Tom,"  said  Philip  to  Lazenby,  "if  you  will 
be  troubled  with  me?" 

"Shelter?  What  does  your  reverence  mean?" 
asked  Tom,  laying  down  his  pipe  in  astonishment. 
"At  any  rate,  Fm  heartily  glad  to  see  you  —  sit 
down.     You  seem  agitated  —  try  a  pipe." 

Philip  smiled^  and  waved  his  hand,  as  rejecting 
Tom's  offer  of  the  pipe,  but  sat  down,  and,  after  a 
brief  pause,  told  his  mentor  the  scene  which  had 
just  been  acted  at  his  Aunt  Eosa's. 

"What  an  extraordinary  thing!"  said  Tom.  "Miss 
Carrington  Lyle's  wife!  And  that  I  should  have  told 
her  what  I  did  about  Ethel  Meriton!" 

"It  is  indeed  strange!"  observed  Philip,  thought- 
fully. 

"What  a  malicious  devil  she  must  be,"  continued 
Tom,  "to  make  up  all  those  lies  in  order  to  revenge 
herself  upon  Mrs.  Brownlow!  I  am  glad  you  don't 
believe  them."  ' 
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"No,"  replied  Philip,  thonghtfuUy  —  "no,  I  do 
not;  that  is,  I  am  certain  —  I  mean  that  though 
there  is  some  mystery  about  one  of  Mrs.  Brownlow's      j 
connexions  —  Ethel  I   my  own  darling  Ethel!  is  un- 
compromised  every  way." 

"Hurrah!  Then  don't  look  so  gloomy,"  replied 
Tom.  "Miss  Oarrington  can't  remain  at  your  aunt's 
under  circumstances " 

"Oh,    it  is  not   that   which   makes   me   rather     ^ 
thoughtful,  Tom,  but "  Philip  paused. 

"I  tell  you  what,  old  fellow,"  said  Tom-,  "you 
have  something  on  your  mind  which  you  want  to 
tell  me,  and  yet  you  would  rather  not.  Now,  put 
it  away  till  the  morning  —  sleep  on  it  —  and  then, 
if  you  think  I  can  be  of  more  service  by  knowing 
it,  out  with  it.  Lord!  how  I  wish  you  could  smoke! 
It's  at  such  times  as  these  that  one  pipe  is  worth  a 
dozen  counsellors." 

"Well,  I  will  do  as  you  say.  Let  us  have  a 
knock  at  backgammon,"  replied  Philip. 

"All  right,"  said  Tom.  "Let  me  order  your  bed 
to  be  ready.  I  can  lend  you  a  surplice  to  sleep  in, 
and  we  can  send  in  for  your  dressing-case  in  the 
morning." 

Tom's  orders  were  soon  given,  and  Philip,  mean- 
while,  arranged  the  men  in  the  board. 

"O,  yes,"  said  Tom;  "this  looks  very  promising. 
Why,  you've  made  an  Indian  regiment  of  the  men 
—  half  black,  half  white.    Here,  give  me  those  five 
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niggers;"  and  having  corrected  Philip^s  error  in  ar- 
V     ranging  the  pieces,  the  two  opponents  commenced 
their  ^^  mimic  war." 

1^   Tom  saw  that  the  rector^s  mind  was  not  in  the 
^<:  ^,me,   but,   like  a  good  friend,   he  took  no  notice, 
aorj  4  backgammoned  his  reverence  three  times  running. 
''  "That  will  do,  Tom,  for  to-night,  I  think,"  said 
PL    '\ilip;  *'and  now,  if  you  please,  a  biscuit,  a  modi- 
can  fX  of  sherry-and-water,  and  then  to  bed." 
^  "And  no  pipe!"    Tom  sighed  with  affected  con- 
dl(Jence.     "I  wouldn^t  undergo  that  deprivation  for 
youv  two  livings  of  Great-cum-Small  —  no!" 

^Ahl  there's  another  difficulty,"  saidPhiHp-,  "but 
I  w(Lnt  talk  of  probabilities  to-night." 

iTom  agreed  that  it  was  advisable  not  to  do  so, 
and  soon  raised  smoke  enough  for  the  rector  and 
himself,  punctuating  by  puffs  a  roundabout  story  of 
a  man  who  had  a  cork  leg  and  fell  among  canni- 
bals; how  he  declared  he  was  not  digestible,  and 
gave  the  savages  his  artificial  limb  as  a  sample,  by 
which  ingenious  device  he  saved  his  life;  came  home 
and  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  at  the  Geological 
Society,  and  was  immediately  after  elected  a  member 
ol»*The  Travellers'." 

When  Philip  had  gone  to  bed  Tom  took  an  extra 
pipe  and  thought  over  all  that  he  had  heard.  He 
thought  also  of  the  vagabond  Alec,  and  the  mascu- 
linei  feet  at  the  top  of  the  stairs;  and  a  dim  recollec- 
tion eame  into  his  mind  of  some  bad  fellow  whom 

FaOsner  Lyle,  11.  ^ 
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he  had  known  of  the  name  of  Brownlow.     When 
Tom    laid   his   head   upon   his   generally   peaceful    . 
pillow,  he  was  so  disquieted  that  he  heard  the  cloekp  # 
of  St.  Gnats,  great  and  little,  chime  the  quarters^ 
the  next  two  hours,  and  wondered  why  they  oou     I 
not  agree  to  keep  time  and  strike  together.  ^ 

"What  a  strange  worid  this  is!"  thought  Tdg 
the  next  morning,  when  he  had  shaved  one  half 
his  face.     "How  we  seem  to  live  in  circles!     U^ 
am  I  deposited,  quite  by  chance,   at  St.  Grnats,^    ^ 
residuary  legatee.  Without  any  effort  of  mine,  I^b 
surrounded  by  the  friends  of  my  youth:  Ethel  Mwrf 
ton  —  and  Falkner  Lyle's  worser  half  —  makr  pta^  a 
deuce  of  a  row  by  digging  up  the  old  love  of  a^ei  % 
and  girl ,  and  in  which  I  took  a  part  years  agi^o)'  ^ 
don^t  see   the    end   of  it,    either."      Tom   fini^^M 
shaving. 

"I  wonder  if  I  had  married,"  he  thought,  pro- 
ceeding with  his  dressing,  —  "I  wonder  if  I  should 
have  escaped  these  love-confidences.  Whether  people  j 
would  have  been  afraid  of  trusting  mie  with  th^r 
secrets.  I  don't  think  a  wife  would  have  bothered 
me  more  than  lovers  have  done.  There  goes  a  but- 
ton,  it!"  i 

(Oh,  those  buttons!  whg.t  have  they  not  to  answer 
for?)  Tom  was  late  for  hi)  tkfast  as  it  was,  and  now, 
having  to  unbrace  and  unbi^ton  and  unshirt,  Philip 
had  a  good  half-hour^s  start  pf  him  in  the  brealfast-    I 
parlour.     The  rector  was  (standing  at  the  wibdow 

I 

! 
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^      reading  a  somewhat  lengthy  letter.     Tom  had  made 
the  tea,  and  tested  its  strength  before  Philip  was 
conscious  of  his  presence,  although  Mr.  Lazenby  had 
said  "Good  morning,  rector." 
&  "I  beg  pardon,  old  boy,  I  was  absorbed  by  what 

^  I  was  reading;  but  it  shall  not  spoil  my  breakfast." 
And  Philip  was  a  man  of  his  word  at  all  times. 
^^       When  breakfast  was  ended  Philip  said  — 
^       "Now,  Tom,  start  your  pipe  and  listen  while  I 
I  ^   read  to  you  an  epistle  from  Miss  Carrington  to  my 
^     poor  Aunt  Sosa." 

^  Tom  made  some  faint  observation  about  "smoke 

being  disagreeable  of  a  morning  to  those  who  didn^t 
l»      like  it,",  but  yielded  very  readily  to  Philip's  entrea-  ' 
{       ties,  "to  indulge  in  any  of  his  bachelor  habits,  how- 
I      ever  disagreeable."  ^ 

"Now  listen,"  said  Philip,  and  be  read  aloud  — 

"Dear  Eosa  Marston,  —  What  has  passed  this 
evening  will  render  my  longer  stay  with  you  dis- 
agreeable to  both  of  us.  You  are  weak  enough,  I 
know,  to  accept  Mr.  Boy's  insolence  and  infatuation 
as  contradictory  of  my  allegations  against  the  Brown- 
lom;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  take  my  departure  the 
day  after  to-morrow." 

"Bravo!  Bravissimo!"  cried  Tom. 

"But  do  not  think  I  leave  my  enemy  master  of 
the  field.  That  she  and  her  girl  are  whait  I  have 
declared  them  to  be,  / —  if  you  have  not  —  /  have 

5* 
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proof  sufficient.  Believing  the  woman  to  have  been 
—  directly  or  indirectly,  I  care  not  —  the  cause  of 
much  of  my  own^  unhappiness,  I  will  as  surely  re- 
quite her  as  that  I  write  these  lines.  I  know  not 
?ww  at  present,  but  there  is  enough  questionable  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  her  to  make  retribution  sure. 
If  I  can,  I  will  make  her  so  notorious  —  I  use  that 
word  in  its  propet  sense  —  that  Mr.  Roy,  with  all  his 
romantic  attachment  for  that  most  unromantic  girl, 
shall  hesitate  to  take  her  for  his  wife.  Tou  know  me! 
If  I  could  have  crossed  thousands  of  miles  of  sea 
and  land  to  satisfy  a  doubt  as  to  one  man^s  identity 
with  another  —  if  I  could  traverse  a  continent  aUme^ 
and  visit  America  in  pursuit  of  one  object  —  I  can 
assuredly  track,  step  by  step,  that  woman^s  life,  and 
show  through  what  a  slough  she  has  waded  before 
she  set  up  at  SmaMeld  for  Mrs.  Pure.** 

"By  Jove  I  she  writes  as  violently  as  she  talks,** 
said  Tom.     Philip  continued  to  read: 

"You  will  ask  —  you,  with  your  good  nature  (I 
hate  the  word!) —  will  wonder  why  I  do  this.  No; 
perhaps  you  will  remember  again,  as  you  did  this 
morning,  what  I  said  to  you  on  the  river.  I  was 
very  excited  then,  but  I  feel  that  I  did  mean  e^my 
word  I  uttered  —  mean  so  now,  and  for  ever,  as 
long  as  I  Uve.  I  cannot  help  the  feeling,  if  I  would. 
Show  me  man,  woman,  or  child,  with  whom  he 
sympathises,  or  who  sympathises  with  him,  and  we 
are  foes.     Even  that  fool  Lazenby ** 
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'^ Quite  right,"  said  Tom,  as  Philip  paused  and 
looked  at  him. 

" — became  intolerable  to  me  after  his  stupid  story. 
I  leave  you,  my  friend,  with  the  knowledge  of  what 
the  next  business  of.  my  life  is  to  be.  Do  not  seek 
to  turn  me  from  my  purpose  —  you  won't  do  that; 
you  knqw  the  *  beautiful  fiend,'  as  Lazenby  called 
me,  too  well  for  that.  Whilst  I  remain  I  shall 
keep  to  my  room,  except  when  you  leave  the 
house.  Not  that  I  fear  to  meet  you  —  meet  any 
one  —  but  I  know  your  weakness,  and  wish  to 
respect  it. 

^^I  thank  you  for  what  you  did  for  me  when  I 
was  very  desperate,  and  I  am  glad  I  did  not  die 
then.  I  thank  you  for  your  consistent  kindness  ever 
since.     It  is  natural  to  you. 

"I  shall  have  to  intrude  myself  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Roy;  but  that  will  wait  until  I  quit  your 
roof. 

"Bertha." 

"Well!"  said  Tom,  when  PhiUp  had  finished 
reading,  "she  is  a  fiend,  without  the  beautiful. 
Surely  that  letter  is  actionable?" 

"Possibly,"  replied  Philip;  but  I  am  confident 
her  wicked  intention  of  injuring  Mrs.  Brownlow  will 
be  thwarted,  and"  —  he  paused  for  some  moments 
—  "and  I  have  become  possessed  by  such  a  strange 
opinion —  it  was  that  which  troubled  me  last  night 
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—  that  I  will  obtain  permisBion  to  tell  you  all  / 
know  of  the  Brownlows,  and  hear  what  70a  think 
of  the  matter." 

Tom  was  rather  puzzled  to  think  whose  per- 
mission Philip  needed,  and  what  could  be  the 
notion  which  required  the  combined  consideration 
of  a  learned  reetor  and  an  unlearned  bachelor  of  no 
degree* 

As  Philip's  engagement  to  Ethel  Brownlow  was 
now  acknowledged,  the  dean  of  St  Gnats  had 
invited  Aunt  Bosa,  the  young  rector,  and  his  fianede 
to  dinner  on  the  day  succeeding  Miss  Carrington's 
outbreak,  and  that  amiable  lady  was  left  in  posses- 
sion of  the  house  early  in  the  evening. 

The  London  newspaper  had  arrived,  and  Bertha 
composed  herself  to  read  the  contents.  8he  had 
been  thus  engaged  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  she  started  to  her  feet  and  uttered  a  loud  cry 
of  exultation  at  something  she  had  read.  *'I  knew 
it  would  come,''  she  said  aloud;  *'I  knew  that  fate, 
providence  —  whatever  influences  our  destinies  — 
would  bring  about  that  woman's  annihilation!"  She 
rang  l^e  bell  sharply,  and  her  maid  answered  the 
summo) 

*^(^ck,  Bridges,  my  bonnet  and  cloak  — 
womani" 

Briiges  had  lived  too  long  with  Miss  Carrington 
to  be  sisprised  at  her  impatient  manner,  and  felt 
no  annoWnoe  at  it  now,  knowing  that  she  had  a 
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li^efral  pay-mistress,  and  one  who  was  easily  pleased 
at  the  toilet.  Bridges  had  had  experience  of  ladies 
who  were  very  exacting  and  troublesome,  yet  never 
paid  at  all.  Bertha  had  folded  tip  the  newspaper 
when  Bridges  returned,  and  placed  it  in  the  pocket 
of  her  dress. 

"Where  does  the  man  live  who  lets  out  car- 
riages?" asked  Bertha,  robing. 

"At  the  Mitre  Yard,  m'm,  at  the  back  of  the 
Crescent.     Shall  I  send  for " 

"No,"  interrupted  Bertha*,  "I  will  go  myself. 
If  Miss  Marston  comes  home  before  I  do,  say  I  am 
uncertain  when  I  shall  return,  but  that  you  are  to 
sit  up  for  me." 

It  was  quite  dusk  when  Bertha  left  the  house, 
and  dark  when  she  arrived  at  Hill  Cottage*,  and, 
without  permitting  the  servant  to  announce  her, 
entered  the  drawing-room,  where  Mrs.  Brownlow  was 
sitting  alone. 

Mrs.  Brownlow  was  naturally  surprised  at  the 
intrusion,  and  rose  accordingly. 

"Better  sit  where  you  are,"  said  Bertha;  "I  can 
dispense  with  ceremony." 

"Indeed  it  seems  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Browmlow, 
offended. 

"Well,  stand,  if  you  prefer  it  —  I  shall  not 
detain  yott  long." 

"I  beg  you  will  instantly  explain  the  meaning 
of  this  conduct,  Miss  Carrington,"  said  Mrs.  Brown- 
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low,  perfectly  at   a  loss   to  understand  wbat  wag 
taking  place. 

"Certainly,"  replied  Bertha,  throwing  back  her 
cloak,  and  untying  the  strings  of  her  bonnet;  "I 
have  come  to  explain  a  great  deal  —  I  am  the  wife 
of  Falkner  Lyle,  madam!" 

"You!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brownlow,  starting 
back.  ^ 

"Yes  —  his  divorced  wife,  I  should  have  said  — 
that  explains  a  great  deal,  does  it  not?" 

"You  must  speak  plainer,  if  I  am  to  understand 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow,  quietly,  but  evidently 
alarmed. 

"I  shall  speak  plainly  enough  before  I  have  done 
—  don't  fear  —  woman!  I  have  found  you  out  — 
found  out  what  an  unworthy,  treacherous  hypocrite 
you  are,  and  have  been!" 

"Miss  Carring^on!"  and  Mrs.  Brownlow  made  a 
step  towards  the  bell. 

"No,  not  yet,"  interrupted  Bertha;  "depend 
upon  it  you  had  better  not  invite  another  listener. 
I  have  proofs,  undeniable  proofs,  of  all  your  early 
sins,  that  you  believed  you  had  hidden  under  that 
demure  face  and  humble  manner;  but  I  have 
found  out  all.  Dare  you  hear  it  if  Mr.  Roy  stood 
by?" 

"Yes  —  yes!  and  I  wish  he  were  here  now,"  said 
Mrs.  Brownlow,  more  alarmed  at  Bertha's  violence. 

"He  knows  in  fact  already  —  I  have  told  him 
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your  past  history  —  your  early  love  for  Lyle  — 
your  comforting  of  the  poor  fool  when  he  had  cast 
me  o£F,  or  I  had  cast  off  him.  Eoy  knows  your 
goilty  secret,  and  that  your  early  lover  became  your 
paramour,  and  that  your  child  is  your  shame/^ 

Mrs.  Brownlow's  indignation  overcame  all  fear, 
hut  she  tried  vainly  to  speak,  as  Bertha^s  impetuous 
utterances  drowned  all  other  sounds. 

"You  shall  hear  me  to  an  end,"  continued 
Bertha;  '^hear  that  your  shabby  secret  is  discovered 
at  last  —  your  beggar's  marriage  with  a  disgraceful 
man,  who  could  stoop  to  share  your  dishonour  for 
his  food  and  shelter.*' 

"Miss  Garrington,  I  will  not  submit  to  this!" 

"You  must  —  you  have  no  choice.  You  have 
made  me  —  or  been  the  cause  of  making  me  — 
the  wretched  creature  I  am  at  times  —  not  now. 
Oh,  no!  you  are  my  enemy,  and  PU  have  you  at 
my  feet." 

"For  God's  sake,  be  calm,"  said  Mrs.  Brownlow, 
imploringly 

"Yes,  I  have  that  self-control,"  replied  Bertha; 
"and  you  hear — see  I  am  as  composed  as  you  wish 
me  to  be.  I  want  you  to  be  calm,  also,  calm 
enough  to  read  these  few  lines  in  to-day's  paper." 

Mrs.  Brownlow  took  the  newspaper,  seeking  to 
pacify  Bertha.  She  had  read  only  a  sentence  or 
two,  when  the  paper  dropped  from  her  hands,  and, 
with  a,  heavy  sigh,  she  fell  down  senseless. 
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Bertiba  looked  at  her  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then,  taking  a  candle  from  the  table,  she  bent  over 
Mrs.  Brownlow,  and,  being  satisfied  that  she  had 
really  feinted,  rang  the  bell  violently. 

When  the  servant  entered  the  room.  Miss  Car- 
rington  having  said  —  "Your  mistress  has  fainted," 
walked  deliberately  down  the  garden  to  her  carriage, 
and  told  the  driver  to  return  to  St.  Gnats. 


It  had  been  arranged  that  Ethel  was  to  sleep  at 
Aunt  Rosa's  after  the  dean's  party;  and  so,  when 
Philip  had  made  aunty  blush  by  kissing  his  true 
love  in  her  presence,  he  went  to  his  lodging  at 
Lazenby's. 

Tom  had  been  reading  the  newspaper,  also,  but 
he  had  folded  it  up  and  put  it  into  his  pocket  be- 
fore Philip  returned,  and  had  sat  so  lost  in  thought 
ever  since,  that  his  pipe  would  go  out  continually, 
and  require  re-lighting.  This  old  friend  was  not 
comforting  him  as  usual  that  night.  Tom  —  to  use 
one  of  his  own  expressions  —  shook  his  feathers 
and  pulled  himself  together  when  Philip  came  in, 
and,  smoking  away  in  earnest,  seemed  to  take  the 
greatest  possible  interest  in  the  rector's  recollections 
of  the  dean's  dinner  and  the  after  "evening,"  at 
which  Ethel  came  out  so  very  brilliantly,  that  she 
extinguished  all  the  Deanesses  and  Donesses,  or 
whatever  the  helpmates  of  the  solemn  old  pumps 
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who  freqneiit  cathedral  towns  are  called.     We  are 
qaoting  Tom^s  words. 

"The  core  of  Adam's  apple,"  in  Tom's  throat 
nearly  choked  him  when  he  bade  Philip  good-night, 
as  he  knew  the  happy  lover  was  to  awake  to  a 
terrible  to-morrow. 

The  sun  shone  brightly  when  that  morrow  came, 
and  the  passers-by  in  the  Crescent  looked  brisk  and 
cheery,  their  cheeks  touched  by  the  frosty  air;  the 
tradesmen  or  their  men  nodded  at  each  other  in  a 
pleasant  way,  as  though  there  was  no  rivalry  in 
trade  at  St  Gnats,  where  it  was  an  anniversary  of 
some  rejoicing,  and  the  bells  of  the  churches  were 
ringing  bob-majors  furiously.  Philip  was  in  good 
spirits  also,  and  twitted  Tom,  who  trifled  with  his 
egg  and  abjured  the  ham,  with  having  sacrificed  his 
appetite  to  the  Virginian  w^d.  Tom  laughed  in  a 
very  ghastly  way,  and  was  mean  enough  to  com- 
promise his  pipe  by  admitting  the  probability  of 
Philip's  suggestion.  Philip  lingered  and  lixigered 
over  his  tea,  and  then,  as  he  kept  a  diary,  occupied 
a  fall  hour  in  recording  the  event  of  the  dean's 
dinner  and  Ethel's  after-triumph. 

At  last! 

At  last  Philip  put  on  his  over-coat  and  a  silken 
comforter  (knitted  for  him  by  Ethel)  in  a  great 
bustle,  as  he  remembered  an  appointment  at  Small- 
field,  and  which  he  could  not  keep  if  he  ventured 
to  call  on  Ethel  and  wish  her  good  morning.     He 
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had  not  taken  a  dozen  steps  irom  the  door,  when 
Tom  called  him  back  to  give  him  a  newspaper, 
tightly  bound  with  string. 

"Oh,  Philip,"  said  Tom,  "when  yon  get  out  of 
the  town  and  are  quiet,  just  read  something  you 
will  find  I  have  marked  with  ink,  old  boy.  Grood- 
bye."  And  Tom,  not  waiting  to  be  questioned, 
darted  back  into  the  house  and  closed  the  door. 

Philip  wondered  what  was  in  the  paper.  Having 
no  knife  in  his  pocket,  he  was  bothered  to  unfasten 
the  knots  in  the  string  as  he  walked  on.  At  last  he 
stopped  and  leaned  his  back  against  a  gate  whilst 
he  finished  the  job,  and  then  he  opened  the  paper 
and  read  the  passage  Tom  had  marked.  It  was  well 
that  Philip  had  rested  at  the  gate,  so  sick  and  faint 
he  became. 

With  a  strong  effoil;  he  shook  off  the  faintness, 
as  he  knew,  that  if  what  he  had  read  had  been  seen 
at  The  Cottage,  there  would  be  one  there  who 
would  require  the  filial  devotion  he  had  promised 
should  be  hers  whenever  a  new  sorrow  should  come. 
He  hastened  on,  therefore,  and  was  startled  to  find 
old  Martha  in  tears.  She  seemed  to  have  been  ter- 
rified by  a  great  calamity,  and  it  was  some  minutes 
before  Philip  could  learn  from  her  the  events  of  the 
past  night.  Her  mistress  had  been  ill  —  very  — 
until  nearly  day-break,  and  then  she  hastily  dressed 
herself  in  her  morning-dress  and  travelling  cloak 
and  had  been  driven  to  St.  Gnats. 
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The  appointment  at  Smallfield  was  forgotten; 
and,  now  walking  rapidly,  now  running,  Philip 
returned  to  Aunt  Eosa  to  find  her  in  great  tribula- 
tion. She  had  slept  longer  than  usual,  owing  to 
the  party  at  the  dean^s,  and  found  when  she  came 
down  that  Miss  Garrington  had  removed  herself, 
bag  and  baggage,  to  the  Mitre  Inn.  Mrs.  Brown- 
low^s  man-servant  had  also  called  and  left  a  letter 
for  Ethel.  What  Were  its  contents  Aunt  Rosa  knew 
not;  but  the  poor  girl  had  been  in  an  agony  of  grief 
ever  since,  and  was  then  in  her  bed-chamber. 

Philip  knew  the  cause  of  his  Ethel's  sorrow  and 
kept  it  secret  from  his  aunt. 

It  is  time  that  Mrs.  Brownlow's  story  should  be 
told. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Captain  Marflton  has  a  Narrow  Escape  —  And  then  another  -r  They 
faellltafte  Falkner  Lyle^s  Betom  to  England. 

Bbfobb  satisfying  our  curiosity  as  to  Mrs.  Brown- 
low,  we  must  traverse  once  more  the  thousands  of 
miles  of  sea  and  land  which  lie  between  England 
and  Captain  Marston,  and  follow  him  to  the  encamp- 
ment of  a  detachment  of  horse  and  foot  near  an 
Indian  village.  The  first  murmur  of  the  Great 
Mutiny  had  reached  head-quarters,  and  troops  had 
been  sent  in  the  direction  of  a  station  suspected  of 
disaffection. 

One  evening  a  villager  ran  into  the  camp  to  an- 
nounce that  a  tiger  had  killed  a  sheep,  and  wounded 
a  man  who  had  attempted  to  scare  the  beast  back 
to  the  jungle.  A  meeting  of  officers  was  held  forth- 
with, and  a  hunting-party  arranged  for  the  following 
day.     Information  of  the  intelligence  received  was 

despatched  to  the  officers  of  the th,  just  arrived 

at  the  camp,  and  who  were  delighted  to  join  the 
party.  It  was  settled  that  the  field  should  start  two 
hours  before  daybreak,  and  the  horse-keepers  were 
alert  an  hour  or  more  before,  that  they  might  rub 
down,  feed,  and  saddle  their  charges. " 

The  moon  was  sinking  in  the  west,    but  still 
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affording  light  enough  to  make  travelling  pleasant, 
as  the  little  party  took  their  way  to  the  ravine, 
where  the  tiger  was  reported  to  have  found  covert 
Of  all  sports  a  tiger-hunt  is  —  No !  hold  hard,  good 
goosequill!  —  for  remembering,  dear  old  Jack,  the 
wondrous  stories  you  have  told  us  of  your  ex- 
periences with  the  tiger;  your  eyes  sparkling,  your 
cheeks  flushing,  your  stalwart  frame  trembling  with 
the  excitement  of  the  narration,  until  we,  who  never 
hunted  bolder  animals  than  the  hare,  the  fox,  and 
the  deer,  have  longed  to  exchange  our  pipe-stem  for 
a  rifle,  and  our  easy  chair  for  a  howdah.  Remember- 
ing those  exciting  narrations,  we  dare  not  draw  upon 
oar  fancy  or  our  reading  for  any  fictitious  adventures 
with  such  a  noble  chase,  knowing  how  you  and  others 
like  you,  would  laugh  to  scorn  the  story-teller.  No; 
we  will  be  content  to  record  those  incidents  only 
which  are  needful  for  pur  story. 

It  was  early  morning  still  when  the  hunting- 
party  emerged  from  a  thick  bamboo  jungle  in  front 
of  the  ravine  to  which  the  tiger  had  been  marked. 
The  tangled  brushwood,  growing  on  its  sides,  met 
in  places,  leaving  the  ravine  in  perfect  darkness. 
The  native  beaters,  wrapped  in  their  white  cumbl^$y 
were  seated  on  the  trees  and  projecting  rocks  over- 
hanging the  ravine,  and  looking  not  unlike  huge 
birds  of  prey.  They  had  watched  throughout  the 
night  the  covert  of  the  hated  tiger,  and  showed  by 
signs  that  he  was  hidden  in  the  ravine. 
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Marston  and  Lis  friends  soon  selected  their 
stations,  mounting  into  trees,  or  climbing  projections, 
where  they  could  operate  in  safety  against  the 
enemy.  The  other  hunters  also  disposed  themselyes 
to  the  best  advantage;  and  the  chase  began.  Showers 
of  rockets  were  sent  whizzing  and  blazing  into  the 
ravine,  and  the  beaters  rent  the  air  with  their  yells 
and  shouts.  In  about  half-an-hour  the  bushes  were 
seen  to  be  in  motion,  and  the  experienced  natives 
rushed  up  the  sides  of  the  ravines,  knowing  that 
the  tiger  was  roused  and  about  to  make  for  the 
open.  Presently  the  frightened  beast  broke  from 
his  lair,  and  stood  for  a  few  moments  with  angry 
eyes,  looking  around  for  his  foes.  He  was  not  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  tree  in  which  Marston  had 
stationed  himself,  and  would  have  presented  an 
easy  conquest  to  that  excellent  rifle  shot,  had  not 
an  intervening  bough  made  it  difficult  for  the  hunter 
to  take  aim.  Marston,  therefore,  strove  to  improve 
his  position,  but  the  bough  on  which  he  stood  sud- 
denly gave  way,  and  he  fell  almost  into  the  jaws  of 
the  tiger. 

The  excited  beast  started  aside  for  a  moment, 
but  perceiving  the  cause  of  his  alarm  lying  bruised 
and  powerless  before  him,  he  lashed  his  sides 
violently,  and  prepared  to  spring  upon  the  prostrate 
man. 

All  saw  the  danger  of  Marston,  and  each  man 
held  his  breath   for  a  time,   so  imminent ' appeared 
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the  peril  of  their  comrade.  And  then  two  of  the 
party  fired,  but  the  beast  was  either  out  of  range, 
or  the  aim  was  badly  taken,  as  he  remained  un- 
scathed. Another  minute,  and  all  attempts  at  rescue 
would  have  been  too  late!  The  sharp  ''ping''  of  a 
rifle  fired  from  the  brush-wood  was  heard,  and  the 
savage  beast,  giving  one  tremendous  bound  upwards 
into  the  air,  lay  sprawling  with  a  bullet  through  its 
brain. 

The  beaters  and  villagers,  yelling  and  shouting, 
rushed  from  their  vantage  places  and  kurrounded 
the  dead  tiger,  whose  distended  mouth  was  filled 
with  blood  and  foam.  The  exulting  natives*  loaded 
the  unconscious  brute  with  all  kinds  of  execrations 
and  anathemas,  and  not  until  they  had  expended 
their  vituperations  did  they  remember  that  honour 
was  due  to  the  slayer.     Who  was  he? 

Marston  was  saved,  and  who  was  his  deliverer? 
No  one  came  from  the  brushwood,  about  which  the 
smoke  of  the  rifle  still  clung.  Whose  friendly  hand 
and  eye  had  sent  that  bullet  home,  and  saved 
Marston's  life? 

None  of  the  men  of  ''his  own''  claimed  the  dis- 
tinction, and,  when  questioned,  neither  did  those  of 
the  other  regiment  when  they  mustered  round  the 
dead  tiger. 

"By-the-byel"  said  one  of  the  — th,  "where's 
Lawton?  FU  lay  odds  it  was  he  that  knocked  over 
the  brute,  and  is  too  modest  to  say  so." 

Falkner  Lyle,  11.  6 
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^^Lawton!"  asked  Marston,  earnestly,  "is  he 
your  surgeon?" 

"No,  not  ours;  but  he  is  a  surgeon.  He^s  on  a 
short  visit  to  me.  Come,  I  expect  for  a  little  field 
practice,  if  anything  should  turn  up." 

Marston  was  made  very  thoughtful  by  what  had 
been  said,  and  his  Mend,  the  major  of  his  own  re- 
giment, inquired  the  reason,  as  they  stood  under 
the  shade  of  a  large  banian  tree  at  the  entrance  of 
the  jungle,  waiting  for  their  horses. 

"The  squeak  youVe  had  seems  to  have  dis- 
turbed you,  Marston,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  It 
was  a  near  thing." 

"It  was,  no  doubt;  and  I  am  thankM  to  have 
escaped  with  only  a  few  bruises,"  replied  Marston, 
adding,  "but  I  was  not  then  thinking  of  myself,  I 
was  thinking  of  my  preserver  —  the  man  who  wont 
let  me  thank  him." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  major. 

"I  believe  that  I  owe  my  life  to  a  man  named 
Lawton,  a  surgeon.  He  would  not  see  me  perish, 
but  he'd  not  let  me  know  it  was  he  who  had  saved 
my  life  because  he  wont  have  my  thanks." 

"Egad!  that's  strange,"  said  the  major.  "Why? 
Have  you  had  a  quarrel?" 

"No;  and  yet  I  am  sure  that  man  believes  I 
have  done  him  an  injury,"  said  Marston. 

"Do  you  admit  that  you  have?"  asked  the 
major. 
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"I  am  afraid  I  must,"  replied  Marston;  "I  think 
I  have  known  —  that  is  —  heard  of  him  by  another 
name.  If  so,  he  had  a  beautiful,  cold-blooded  woman 
for  a  wife,  and  she  treated  him  badly.'* 

^^And  you  helped  her  to  do  so,  I  suppose?*'  said 
the  major,  with  a  laugh. 

'^I  am  afraid  I  must  again  say  Yes.  My  con- 
science accuses  me  of  having  accepted  the  flirtations 
she  offered  me,  and  their  consequences  have  been 
fatal  to  the  peace  of  a  noble,  generous-hearted 
man." 

"That's  awkward,  Charley,"  said  the  major. 
"Can  I  do  any  good  in  the  matter,  think  you?" 

"No;  and,  by  Jove!  there  goes  the  man.  He 
must  have  heard  what  we  were  saying." 

Tes,  it  was  Lawton,  who  had  been  an  unwilling 
hearer  of  what  Marston  was  saying;  and  he  had 
stood  spell-bound,  as  it  were,  when  he  had  gathered 
the  subject  of  the  conversation. 

Tes,  it  was  Lawton  who  had  saved  Marston's 
life,  and  he  would  have  sacrificed  his  own  to  have 
done  so. 

As  there  was  no  doubt  that  Marston  had  been 
indebted  to  the  doctor's  rifle  for  his  preservation,  he 
felt  bound  to  make  an  attempt  at  acknowledgment, 
and  went  therefore  to  Lawton's  quarters  —  or,  rather, 
to  the  quarters  of  Lawton's  Mend. 

"I  have  come,"  said  Marston,  "to  renew  our 
acquaintance  of  Napoor  — " 

6* 


■ 
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'^Ahl  Captain  Marston/*  interrupted  Lawton,  ap- 
fparently  surprised  at  the  meeting,  ^'I  am  glad  to 
see  yon  again/* 

"And  to  have  rendered  me  the  great  service  of 
to-day,  I  hope,"  said  Marston,  holding  out  his  hand. 
'^I  have  come  to  thank  you  for  saying  my  life, 
Lawton." 

"Oh,  the  fortune  of  war,"  replied  Lawton,  taking 
Marston's  hand,  coldly.  "No  man  would  have  done 
otherwise  —  for  friend  or  foe." 

"I  hope  I  am  regarded  as  a  friend?"  asked 
Marston,  smiling. 

"What  reason  have  you  to  doubt  it?"  said 
Lawton,  quietly. 

Marston  was  slightly  confused  by  the  inquiry, 
and  he  answered  with  some  embarrassment  — 

"None  —  of  course  —  none;"  and  then  adding, 
after  a  brief  pause,  "I  wish  I  could  induce  you  to 
be  plain  with  me.  When  we  met  at  Napoor,  I 
complained  to  you  of  your  reserve  towards  me.  To- 
day —  now  —  though  you  have  done  me  the  greatest 
possible  service,  you  chill  me  by  the  coldness  of 
your  reception.  Will  you  explain  this?  What  have 
I  done?  I  am  sure  you  are  a  gentleman,  and  will 
not  let  me  be  at  a  disadvantage,  if  I  can  remove  it" 

"You  embarrass  me  by  this  earnestness  —  this 
appeal,*'  replied  Lawton.  "You  know  where  we 
first  met  — you  may  remember  our  last  conversation 
together  —  and  you  know  what  your  own  life  has 
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been.     How   could   jou   have    offended  —  injured 
me?" 

"Question  me  —  ask  me — " 

But  Lawton  rose  up  before  Marston  could  finish 
the  sentence. 

"What  should  I  ask  of  you?  What  eaM  I  ask 
of  you,  Captain  Marston?  Nothing  that  you  could 
answer,  as  a  gentleman,  and  therefore  this  talk  is  idle." 

"I  doubt  it,"  said  Marston. 

"I  know  it,"  replied  Lawton,  quickly.  "I  accept 
your  acknowledgments  for  the  service  I  did  you  to- 
day —  add  to  them  by  allowing  us,  for  the  present 
at  least  —  until  I  can  bring  myself  —  I  mean  let 
us  be  friends,  but  not  seek  to  be  intimates." 

Lawton  bowed  and  left  the  tent  Marston  fol- 
lowed, after  a  few  moments,  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  he  had  found  the  husband  of  Bertha  Lyle 
in  Surgeon  Lawton. 

A  separate  tent  had  been  assigned  to  Lawton 
by  his  friend,  and.  when  he  was  left  to  himself  he 
took  from  his  dressing-case  a  small  packet  of  letters, 
each  superscribed  and  numbered.  He  laid  them  on 
his  bed,  and  then  began  to  peruse  them  in  succes- 
sion by  the  light  of  the  lamp.  He  read  each  letter, 
or  rather  passages  in  each  letter,  more  than  once, 
pausing  between  the  perusal,  sighing  deeply,  and 
looking  blankly  at  the  canvas  wall  of  his  tent 

What  had  he  read? 
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In  the  first  letter,  thus:  — 

"Your  little  Ada  thrives  famously.  She  has  "a 
curly  pow"  coming  —  at  least,  competent  judges 
say  BO.  Toothy-pegs  —  I  forget  how  many,  but 
three  I  am  sure  of;  and  if  her  appetite  holds  as  it 
now  is  she  will  have  need  of  them.  She  has  great 
taste  in  dress,  and  wore  the  prettiest  white  embroi- 
dered frock  I  ever  saw,  fastened  at  the  arms  and 
waist  by  bright  blue  ribbons." 

Mere  nurse-talk  this,  and  yet  he  read  it  over 
twice,  and  had  read  it  a  hundred  times  before. 

The  next  letter  ran  thus:  — 

*^The  12th  of  this  month  was  a  great  day  for 
Ada.  She  ran  alone,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  present  I  shall  never  forget  her  fear  during  the 
perilous  passage  from  a  chair  to  her  nurse's  knee  — 
nor  her  look  of  pleasure  when  she  had  made  the 
journey  —  two  yards  at  least. 

"Oh,  my  poor  boy!  how  I  wished  that  you  had 
been  present.  How  my  heart  prayed  for  you,  that 
you  may  live  to  agai]>  hold  your  little  blessing  in 
your  arms,  and  feel  she  is  your  greatest  — " 

There  were  more  such  simple  statements  in  other 
letters,  and  all  were  read  and  re-read  by  the  doting 
father. 

Here  is  a  passage  from  another:  — 

"Ada  is  growing  fast  into  a  young  maiden.  She 
is  lithe  as  a  panther  and  as  merry  as  a  grig  — 
whatever  a  grjg  may  be.     She   has  mastered  her 
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scale,  I  am  to  tell  you,  and  plays,  to  my  thinking, 
like  an  angel,  as  she  is.  She  makes  desperate 
plnnges  at  French,  and,  I  am  proud  to  say,  can 
repeat  her  multiplication-table  without  a  blunder. 
Her  hair  grows  darker  -^  more  like  yours,  I  re- 
member, when  a  boy. 

.  "I  have  promised  to  be  a  faithful  correspondent, 
and  to  keep  nothing  that  I  think  of  Ada  from  you. 
Do  not  be  alarmed  if  I  say  that  I  could  wish  that 
she  were  more  robust  than  she  appears  to  be*,  but  I 
am  assured  by  those  who  watch  over  her  more  — 
no,  not  more,  but  as  earnestly  as  I  do  —  that  it  is 
only  her  rapid  growth  which  causes  my  anxiety. 

"I  have  a  great  mind  to  re-write  my  letter,  and 
expunge  this  last  foolish  paragraph,  but  —  well  — 
perhaps  not,  as  it  may  lead  you  to  think  you  are 
rich  enough  to  come  home  to  us  and  relieve  me  of 
my  guardianship.*' 

There  was  another  letter  which  said  —  [but  we 
have  read  this  before]. 

Yet  one  more:  — 

"Mt  dear  Boy,  —  I  am  now  going  to  be  very 
angry  with  yon  and  to  upbraid  yon.  Yon  are  acting 
unkindly  to  us  all  —  to  Ada  more  than  all  —  by 
the  continuance  of  this  abnegation  of  your  parental 
position.  You  are  giving  up  what  should  be  the 
sweetness  of  your  life  for  some  inexplicable  reason 
—  so  inexplicable  that  I  cannot  even  guess  at  it. 
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You  are  robbing  your  dear  cbild  of  what  would  be 
to  her,  I  am  certain,  the  most  precious  joj  of  her 
existence  —  the  opportunity  of  showing  her  love 
for  you.  You  are  cheating  her  of  her  birthright  in 
keeping  from  her  the  most  loving,  self-sacrificing 
father,  that  you  are.  Yes,  I  believe  that,  as  I  be- 
lieve fally  that  you  can  justify  your  long  exile,  or 
you  would  not  act  as  you  have  done.  Ada  is  grow- 
ing into  womanhood.  She  has  the  same  warm,  affec- 
tionate nature  as  yourself,  and  may  find  her  heart 
more  vacant  than  it  should  be,  and  admit,  too 
readily,  some  vne  to  fill  the  vacuum.  Why  not  come 
home?  Why  not  come  home  to  the  happiness  which 
is  waiting  for  you?" 

"Ah!  why  not  go  home?  Why  not  go  home  and 
claim  her?"  cried  Lawton,  half  aloud.  "What  drove 
me  from  them?  What  I  have  heard  to-day  compels 
me  to  keep  near  that  man.  His  life  must  still  con- 
tinue to  be  dear  to  me  as  my  own.  That  terrible 
doubt  that  has  never  been  entirely  relieved,  and  yet 
will  not  be  satisfied.     It  shall  be!     It  must  be!" 

Lawton  folded  up  his  letters  and  replaced  them 
in  his  small  dressing-case  as  before,  and  then  laid 
down  to  sleep. 

The  approach  of  some  great  disturbance  in  India 
had  become  more  evident  At  Bukampore  a  native 
soldier  had  attempted  to  murder  his  officer.  A 
ehmokeydary  or  native  policeman,  at  Cawnpore,  had 
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given  to  anotlier  in  Fntiyghur  two  ehupatUes,  or 
little  cakes  (the  food  of  the  country  people),  order- 
ing him  to  make  ten  more,  and  give  two  to  each  of 
the  five  nearest  ehawkeydarsy  with  the  same  order. 
In  a  few  days  the  whole  country  was  in  commotion 
with  ehowkeydarsy  running  ahout  with  their  cakes. 
They  passed  on  from  district  to  district  with  won- 
derful rapidity,  and  no  one  was  ahle  to  solve  the 
mystery,  although  it  was  thought  to  presage  mischief. 

At  length  the  native  regiments  rose  in  mutiny. 
But  the  solemn  events  which  make  up  the  terrihle 
history  of  the  Indian  Bevolt  —  the  unforgotten  suf- 
ferings of  that  unhappy  time  —  are  far  apart  from 
the  idle  trifling  of  a  story-teller. 

During  a  sharp  skirmish,  when  the  rebels,  owing 
to  an  excess  of  numbers,  had  a  temporary  advantage 
of  the  European  troops.  Captain  Marston  got  badly 
hit,  and  fell,  his  company  passing  on  —  every  man 
of  them  —  at  his  request. 

He  fortunately  escaped  further  injury,  although 
the  balls  of  the  enemy  fell  closely  about  him.  He 
tried  to  crawl  out  of  range,  but  his  wound  being  in 
the  thigh,  he  could  not  bear  the  pain  of  dragging 
the  broken  limb,  and  was  compelled,  therefore,  to 
abide  the  result  where  he  had  fallen.  The  wound 
bled  freely,  and  after  a  time  the  loss  of  blood  and 
the  intensity  of  the  pain  gradually  exhausted  his 
strength.  His  sight  grew  dim,  a  sickness  seized 
him,  and,  despairing  almost  of  life,  like  a  brave 
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soldier,  he  tried  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  on  the 
great  change  awaiting  him. 

He  was  becoming  unconscious  when  he  found 
that  some  Mendly  hand  was  staunching  his  wound; 
an  invigorating  draught  was  poured  down  his  parched 
throat,  and  life  returned.  He  heard  again  the  thud 
of  the  bullets  ploughing  up  the  ground  near  him, 
and  had  a  sense  of  danger  to  his  preserver. 

"Leave  me  —  you  will  get  hit,"  Marston  said. 
-    "Not  till  you  are  in  safety,  please  God!"  re- 
plied the  succourer,  who,  lifting  Marston  on  to  his 
shoulder,  bore  him  to  the  rear. 

Marston  heard  no  more;  his  loss  of  blood  pro- 
duced a  faintness  which  he  could  not  withstand. 
The  subsequent  pain  even  of  setting  his  fractured 
limb  scarcely  restored  him  to  perfect  consciousness; 
and,  not  until  the  fight  was  over  and  the  mutinous 
Sepoys  were  defeated  and  dispersed,  had  Marston 
recovered  sufficiently  to  comprehend  his  situation. 

He  saw  that  he  was  not  in  his  own  tent,  and 
a  strange  batman  was  watching  by  the  side  of  his  bed. 

"Whose  tent  is  this,  batman?"  asked  Marston. 

"Surgeon  Lawton^s,  sir.  YouVe  not  to  talk,  sir 
—  doctor^s  orders." 

"Who  brought  me  in?" 

"Doctor  Lawton,  sir.  Shan't  answer  any  more 
questions,  please,  sir  —  doctor's  orders." 

Marston  was  too  good  a  soldier  not  to  respect 
discipline,  and  therefore  he  remained  silent,  marvel- 
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ling  at  his  escape,  and  that  Lawton  should  have 
been  the  agent  employed  for  his  preservation. 

It  was  past  midnight  before  Lawton  had  dis- 
charged his  duties  to  other  wounded  men,  although 
he  had  occasionally  returned  to  see  how  Marston 
progressed. 

He  entered  his  tent  worn  and  bloodstained  from 
his  hard  day's  toil,  and,  having  cleansed  his  hands 
and  face,  sat  down  quietly  by  the  side  of  Marston. 

He  looked  for  some  minutes  upon  the  pallid 
face  of  his  patient  as  though  he  were  in  deep 
thought,  thinking  of  other  things  then  of  men 
wounded  in  battle.  He  broke  from  the  reverie  with 
a  heavy  sigh,  and,  having  felt  Marten's  pulse,  which 
indicated  favourable  progress,  said,  in  a  whisper  to 
the  batman: 

^^I  fancy  you  may  go,  Jones.  Captain  Marston 
seems  going  on  well.  You  can  go  —  be  here  again 
at  four." 

'^Yes,  sir."     The  man  saluted  and  left  the  tent 

Marston  moved  his  head  uneasily  on  his  pillow 
and  asked  for  drink. 

Lawton  filled  a  drinking-cup  and  held  it  to  his 
patient's  lips. 

Marston  drank  without  opening  his  eyes  until 
he  had  finished. 

*' Thanks,  my  man,"  he  said;  and  then,  seeing 
Lawton,  started  as  he  exclaimed,  '^Ah,  Lawton!  you 
again! 
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"Hush!"  said  the  doctor;  "you  must  not  talk  — 
you  must  keep  quiet." 

"But  one  word;  you  carried  me  from  the  field — " 

"I  did.  You  must  keep  quiet  —  your  life  de- 
pends upon  the  next  few  hours  —  I  will  not  leave 
you,  but  you  must  not  talk." 

Marston  held  out  his  hand,  and  Lawton  pressed 
it  gendy,  saying  — 

"Now  go  to  sleep,  my  dear  fellow,  and  all  will 
be  well." 

For  a  few  minutes  Marston  could  not  oyer- 
come  his  desire  to  express  his  thanks  to  his  de- 
liverer, but  he  was  too  weak  for  contention,  and 
sleep  —  "thrice  blessed  sleep"  to  him  —  over- 
powered him. 

Lawton,  despite  the  labours  of  the  day,  could 
not  seek  rest  His  anxiety  for  Marston^s  safety 
would  not  let  him,  and  he  knew  how  much  depended 
on  the  next  few  hours.  Putting  on  an  over-coat,  he 
lighted  a  cigar  and  walked  in  front  of  his  tent,  until 
the  batman  returned  to  his  duty. 

"Keep  perfectly  quiet,  Jones,  and  don't  let  the 
captain  talk  —  and  mind  no  one  disturbs  him  —  I 
am  going  to  the  hospital  tent" 

£ven  that  relief  was  welcome;  his  thoughts  had 
been  very  disturbing,  and  he  was  glad  to  flee  from 
them. 

He  could  not,  at  times,  avoid  associating  with 
that  wounded  man  much  of  the  bitterness  of  his  past 
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life  —  all  the  sorrow  of  the  present.  There  was 
his  enemy  lying  at  the  mercy  of  his  skill  —  of  his 
attention  almost.  His  exile  from  England,  dear 
England!  his  separation  from  Ada,  "sole  daughter 
of  his  house  and  heart/'  could  have  an  end,  if  that 
man  would  speak  a  few  short  words,  and  dispel  the 
doubt  of  years. 

.Charles  Marston  must  not  die!  Not  for  Ada^s 
sake.  He  must  not  die  from  any  default  of  his 
surgeon,  or  that  would  haunt  him,  Lawton  thought, 
as  though  he  had  done  murder. 

In  a  few  dHys  from  this  time  the  troops  moved, 
but  Lawton  obtained  permission  to  continue  in 
charge  of  the  hospital,  and  Marston  begged  to  re- 
main under  his  care. 

As  the  patient  advanced  to  convalescence  he 
thought  continually  of  Lawton's  extraordinary  con- 
duct towards  him. 

Twice  had  he  saved  his  life,  and  both  times  at 
peril  of  his  own  —  on  the  last  occasion  eminently 
so.  Why?  He  had  no  doubt  acted  as  every 
other  man  of  true  courage  would  have  done,  and 
such  services,  eidier  conferred  or  received,  usually 
bind  men  together;  but  Lawton  had  certainly  dis- 
played no  desire  to  form  a  closer  friendship  with  him. 

If  he,  Lawton,  were  really  Falkner  Lyle,  his 
language  and  conduct  could  be  understood,  in  part. 
Marston  knew  what  injury  he  had  done  the  sensitive 
husband,  but^he  could  not  reckon  his  transgression 
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sufficiently  blameable  to  justify  Lawton's  treatment 
of  Mm. 

Stay:  if  those  censurable  attentions  to  Mrs.  Lyle 
—  attentions  which  had  provoked  observation  and 
the  unfavourable  remarks  of  the  society  in  which 
they  moved  —  if  they  had  been  also  misunderstood 
by  the  man  most  jealous  of  the  lady's  honour  and 
reputation,  what  then?    * 

Why,  then,  the  case  was  cleared  of  all  its  mys- 
tery. Lyle  could  not  accuse  Marston  directly  of 
having  actually  injured  him,  as  there  could  be  no 
proofs  to  support  the  accusation.  Lyle  could  not 
question  him  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  re- 
ports which  might  have  reached  him?  No;  a  gen- 
tleman could  not  do  that  —  knowing  what  a  gen- 
tleman must  answer.     No. 

Marston  felt  very  deeply  his  obligations  to 
Lawton,  and  he  now  saw,  he  believed,  a  way  to 
make  him  an  ample  acknowledgment  The  patient  and 
physician  were  sitting  together  in  the  doctor^s  room. 

"My  dear  Lawton,"  Marston  said,  "I  have  been, 
you  must  admit,  very  obedient  to  your  interdiction 
against  excitement,  and  over -exciting  subjects  of 
conversation.     I  am  now  going  to  rebel." 

"How  so?"  asked  Lawton. 

"You  have  twice  saved  my  life,  old  fellow,  and 
twice  risked  your  own,"  replied  Marston. 

"Oh,  no;  the  tiger  goes  for  nothing." 

"Pardon  me;  had  you  missed  your  aim,  and  only 
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wounded  the  beast,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
yon  would  have  drawn  his  attention  to  yourself;  so 
we  will  say  twice  if  you  please.  Why  have  you 
done  this?  Why,  and  yet  reject  all  my  approaches 
to  a  closer  intimacy?" 

Lawton  looked  his  questioner  calmly  in  the  face 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  said  in  a  low, 
tremulous  voice  — 

'•To  earn  your  gratitude,  Charles  Marston. 
Have  I  succeeded?" 

"You  have,  indeed,  dear  friend,  and  I  will  now 
prove  it  to  you,"  replied  Marston.  "I  will  make 
you  my  confidant." 

Lawton  pressed  his  closed  hand  upon  his  lips, 
as  though  to  stifle  the  words  which  rose  to  them  — 
words  which  his  honour  suggested  he  should  speak 
—  but  more  than  life  might  be  in  the  revelations 
he  was  about  to  hear,  and  he  was  silent 

"When  I  was  very  young,"  said  Marston,  "I 
was  attracted  by  a  beautiful  girl  whom  I  met  at  the 
seaside,  and,  fancying  that  I  had  made  an  impres- 
sion, carried  on  a  farious  flirtation  until  a  rival  came, 
and  I  was  cut  out  No  new  termination  to  such  affairs." 

Lawton  merely  nodded  his  head  in  assent 

"Well,  my  rival  was  serious,  which  I  had  not 
been,  and  I  heard  some  time  afterwards  that  he 
had  married  the  beauty.  My  sister  continued 
the  acquaintance,  and  we  met  —  I  and  the  beauty  — 
frequently  in  society,  as  we  visited  the  same  people." 
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task.  The  monotonous  repetition  of  lessons  so  well 
known  to  the  teacher,  that  the  beauty  of  the  poet^s 
thoughts,  the  charms  of  the  eloquent  narrative  of 
the  historian,  afford  no  compensation  for  the  con- 
strained attention  to  the  bungling  scholar  —  the 
constant  watchfulness  •  and  almost  parental  anxiety 
for  the  health  and  conduct  of  those  confided  to  his 
care  —  the  necessity  for  being  the  careful  councillor, 
the  impartial  judge,  the  judicious  corrector,  must 
leave  but  little  rest  to  the  wearied  mind  of  the  con- 
scientious schoolmaster;  and  when  such  daily  anxie- 
ties are  added  to  the  duties  of  a  pastor,  the  mental 
strain  can  hardly  be  calculated,  and  very  rarely  re- 
munerated in  proportion  to  the  cost 

The  labour  of  some  twenty  jeaxB  had  left  Dr. 
Meriton  hardly  a  thousand  pounds  richer  than  he 
was  when  EtheFs  birth  made  him  anxious  to  add  to 
the  small  stipend  of  his  vicarage.  He  had  had 
losses,  and  was  about  to  receive  the  most  serious 
blow, that  the  commercial  success  of  his  school  could 
sustain. 

A  boy  in  one  of  Mr.  Bumpstead^s  class-rooms 
complained,  one  morning,  of  headache  and  soreness 
of  the  throat.  When  the  doctor  came  and  saw  the 
flushed,  hot  cheek,  and  felt  the  rapid  pulse,  he  shook 
his  head,  and  then  declared  that  the  scarlet  scourge 
had  stricken  the  boy. 

"Will  it  attack  the  .other  boys?"  asked  Men- 
ton. 
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"Most  assuredly,  if  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  patient;  and  I  should  fear  that  others  are  already 
infected,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"You  will  please,  then,  doctor,  go  round  the 
school  and  examine  the  boys  at  once,"  said  Meriton. 

"Will  that  be  judicious?"  asked  the  other;  "the 
boys  will  suspect  something,  and  write  home  to  their 
friends " 

"As  I  shall  require  them  to  do  to-day  if  there  is 
any  farther  trace  of  the  disease,"  said  Meriton. 

"I  have  known  schools  ruined  by  such  visita- 
tions," observed  the  doctor,  looking  Meriton  in  the 
face. 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  of  such  results,"  replied  the 
schoolmaster;  "but  my  course  of  duty  admits  of  no 
question." 

Mr.  Bumpstead,  who  had  listened  to  the  con- 
versation, gave  a  short  cough,  blinked  his  eyes  very 
rapidly,  and  then  seizing  the  hand  of  his  principal, 
shook  it  violently,  saying,  "Like  you,  sir  —  like 
you;  you  will  be  ruined,  but  you  will  have  done 
your  duty  to  the  boys  and  to  their  parents." 

The  examination  was  made.  Nearly  all  the  lads 
who  slept  in  the  sick  boy's  room  bore  unmistakable 
indications  of  the  dreaded  malady,  and  each  pupil  was 
ordered  forthwith  to  communicate  with  their  friends 
at  home. 

Parental  anxiety  was  expressed  in  various  phases. 

Mrs.  Maltravers   wrote   to    express    "the   alarm 

7* 
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which  dear  Percy's  letter  had  occasioned  at  home; 
for,  although  she  was  only  his  stepmother,  she  had  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  darling  boy.  If,  therefore,  the 
epidemic  did  not  show  itself  upon  him  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  she  would  advise  that  he  be  sent 
home,  as  she  and  her  two  daughters  were  going  to 
Scarborough  for  a  few  weeks,  and  the  house  in  town 
would  then  be  in  charge  of  two  trustworthy  ser- 
vants, who  would  take  care  of  him  during  her  ab- 
sence." 

Gregory  Dace  had  a  note  from  his  father,  desiring 
him  "not  to  catch  the  fever  upon  any  account,  and 
that  his  Uncle  James,  who  had  had  the  scarlatina, 
should  come  and  see  him  as  soon  as  he  came  back 
from  Birmingham  —  say  at  the  end  of  the  week." 

Mrs.  Lumley  posted  down  in  an  invalid  carriage, 
which,  on  the  journey,  she  impregnated  with  cam- 
phor and  aromatic  vinegar,  until  she  was  nearly 
suffocated  by  her  disinfectants.  When  she  arrived 
at  The  Cedars,  she  would  not  alight,  but  sent  for 
her  beloved  Eupert  into  the  carriage.  She  then 
embraced  and  blubbered  over  him  as  though  the 
robustious,  healthy  fellow,  had  come  out  of  a  charnel- 
house.  Without  waiting  for  the  boy's  wardrobe,  or, 
indeed,  to  interchange  words  with  anyone  but  the 
servants,  she  ordered  the  postboy  to  turn  his  horse's 
head  homewards,  and  would  hardly  allow  the  hu- 
mane fellow  "to  wash  out  his  'osses'  mowves"  —  and 
his  own. 
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Mr.  Brackleburj  requested  that  Eugene  might  be 
placed  at  once  with  some  respectable  farmer  —  terms 
no  object  —  and  where  the  boy  would  have  the  use 
of  the  cowhouse,  as  Mr.  Bracklebury  had  been  ad- 
vised that  the  breath  of  cows  was  a  preventative  of 
scarlatina.  If  too  late  to  prevent  an  attack,  the 
people  at  the  farm  were  to  secure  the  best  advice,  and, 
should  anj  of  them  catch  the  epidemic,  Mr.  Brackle- 
bury would  be  happy  to  pay  the  doctor's  bill.  Mr. 
Bracklebury  having  just  completed  papering  and 
painting  his  house  was  the  reason  for  this  arrange- 
ment. He  had  no  desire  to  reinstate  the  work- 
men who  had  by  their  dilatoriness  driven  him  nearly 
mad. 

There  were  variations  of  these  examples  of  selfish 
carefolness  and  affectionate  exaggeration;  but  the 
ultimate  consequence  was  to  diminish  the  number  of 
scholars  at  The  Cedars  to  nearly  one-half  after  the 
purification  of  the  house  and  school-rooms  permitted 
the  resumption  of  business. 

This  diminution  of  pupils  was  a  source  of  con- 
siderable anxiety  to  the  poor  doctor,  who  foresaw 
that  he  must  soon  trench  upon  the  money  he  had 
saved,  as  the  receipts  from  his  scholars  would  not 
meet  the  expenses  of  his  establishment.  It  was  now 
that  he  began  to  regard  the  sand  which  had  run 
into  the  past,  and  to  measure  with  beating  heart 
and  throbbing  brain  the  little  which  remained  for 
the  future —  that  terrible  future,  which  might  carry 
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with  it  the  hard-earned  savings,  garnered  for  Ethel, 
his  dear,  fiiendless  child.  '  That  must  not  be.  The 
old  work  must  be  continued,  and  new  work  mast  be 
found.  The  weary  brain  must  acquire  new  life,  new 
energy,  from  the  thought  of  EtheFs  dependence;  and 
so  it  did  for  a  time  — '•  only  for  a  time.  One  of  the 
tutors  was  dispensed  with  and  his  work  taken  by  the 
doctor,  until  Mr.  Bumps  insisted  on  sharing  it  with 
his  principal.  A  little  huckstering  (repulsive  ex- 
pedient) was  done  through  agents  to  increase  the 
number  of  scholars ;  but  the  result  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful. Authorship  was  attempted;  but  the  doctor's 
solid  learning  and  sound  philosophy  were  not  wanted 
in  the  market,  and  the  flippant  scribbler  received 
without  a  blush  an  honorarium  a  hundredfold  more 
than  the  modest  doctor  ever  dreamed  of  acquiring  by 
his  new  brain-work.  Defeat  must  not  bring  despond- 
ency. No;  he  must  not  sit  in  his  quiet  room  resting 
his  tired  head  upon  his  hand,  and  thinking  of  Ethel 
and  her  future.  He  must  not  continue  to  imagine 
a  time  could  come  when  she  will  be  friendless 
amongst  strangers,  dependent  upon  her  own  labour 
for  her  daily  bread,  and  haply  earned  by  some  work 
distastefiil,  ill-requited,  and  very  wearisome.  He 
must  not  think  sickness  might  overtake  him  whilst 
he  is  yet  young  enough  for  the  honest 'discharge  of 
his  duties,  and  lay  a  burthen  upon  her  before  he 
dies.  He  rises  as  that  thought  comes  to  him,  and 
walks  to  and  fro  in  his  little  room,  as  he  does  often 
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in  the  night  when  he  awakes,  and  dreams  when  he 
is  awake.  No;  he  must  shake  awaj  such  thoughts 
and  feelings.  He  mnst  trust  to  God  to  give  him 
strength  to  work  hopefully  —  there  is  no  other 
chance  of  rescue.  BUs  wisdom  and  example  may 
have  directed  the  prosperous  merchant,  the  thriving 
practiser  of  law  or  physic,  the  daring  soldier,  at  the 
outset  of  their  lives  into  the  proper  way;  but  they 
will  have  forgotten  him,  even  if  they  have  ever  re- 
cognised the  value  of  his  teaching.  It  is  thus  all 
the  world  over.  We  accept  success,  and  rarely  re- 
member the  means  by  which  we  climbed  to  it. 

"Mr.  Bumpstead,^^  said  the  doctor,  one  night, 
as  he  received  the  weekly  report  of  that  gentleman, 
"I  really  am  ashamed  to  give  you  these  extra  classes 
without  an  increase  of  stipend,  but " 

"Pray,  sir,  no  word  of  thai,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Bumps;  "I  had  not  my  fair  share  of  the  work  before, 
nor  have  I  now;  and,  as  for  more  money,  I  am  a 
lonely  bachelor,  no  one  to  care  for  me,  no  one  to 
care  for,  and  if  I  can  save  up  enough  for  a  decent 
funeral  I  am  content" 

The  doctor  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  said  — 

"I  cannot  say  that  I  would  wish  my  case  were 
yours,  for  I  love  my  child  —  have  more  comfort 
fi:om  her  love  than  words  can  express;  but,  like  all 
human  joys,  that  love  has  its  attendant  pain." 

Mr.  Bumps  blinked  very  hard,  but  remained 
silent. 
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"At  times  —  not  often  —  but  there  have  been 
times  when  I  am  so  despairing  that  I  have  thought 
we  should  both  be  happier,  if  she  had  to  forego  all 
that  makes  her  young  life  desirable  to  her,  and  we 
eould  die  together." 

"G-ood  gracious,  sir!"  cried  Bumps,  starting  up, 
"you  can  never  be  so  wicked!" 

Mr.  Meriton  bowed  his  head,  as  though  ashamed 
of  the  confession  he  had  made. 

"Have  you  been  preaching  patience,  resignation, 
hope,  to  us  benighted  sinners  for  these  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  to  talk  in  that  way?  —  to  think  in  that 
way?  Because  you  are  just  now  under  a  cloud,  are 
you  to  jump  into  the  darkest  and  deepest  pit  we 
ever  heard  of,  and  drag  Ethel  with  you?" 

"Do  not  misunderstand  me,"  <said  Meriton;  "I 
have  owned  the  wickedness  of  the  thought;  but  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  my  child  if  I  were  to  die  now? 
—  or,  worse  than  death,  if "  he  paused. 

"If  by  continuing  these  desponding  notions," 
said  Bumps,  "you  get  into  a  state  of  mind  that  will 
incapacitate  you  for  all  exertion?  You  have  no 
right  to  do  that,  and  at  present  you  have  no  chance 
of  dying.  The  school  will  pull  up  presently;  I  am 
sure  it  will." 

"Well,  let  us  hope  so,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"And  let  us  hope  that  you  will  get  rid  of  your 
ugly  thoughts,  sir,  and  be  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  any  sudden  influx  of  pupils,"  said  Bumps,  blinking 
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and  smiling.  ^^My  classes  wont  trouble  me  if  they 
are  doubled,  and  my  colleagues  are  not  a&aid  of 
work." 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  all,"  answered  Meriton; 
"I  will  try  to  follow  your  advice,  and  practise  what 
I  have  so  often  preached  to  others." 

The  poor  doctor  strove  bravely  to  keep  this 
promise,  but  his  great  fears  were  too  often  the  con- 
querors. He  concealed  his  wounds  very  successfully 
for  some  time  from  Mr.  Bumps;  but  at  last  the  wan 
cheek,  the  sunken  and  wandering  eye,  the  twitching 
lip,  revealed  the  inward  suffering  to  the  kind-hearted 
old  usher.  The  boys  who  had  been  some  time  pupils 
at  The  Cedars  said  the  old  Doctor  was  very  cross  of 
late,  and  that  old  Bumps  took  upon  himself  more 
than  he  ought  to  do  when  he  sent  them  &om  the 
dining-hall  should  the  fellows  get  very  jolly  and 
boisterous  in  their  mirth.  Poor  old  usher!  He  had 
had  his  sorrows,  and  remembered  how  the  noisy 
laugh,  the  merry  voices  of  the  thoughtless  school- 
boys had  jarred  upon  his  heart  and  on  his  brain, 
until  he  had  called  the  happy  youngsters  selfish  and 
unkind. 

Ethel  had  long  before  discovered  that  her  father 
was  ill  at  ease,  but,  guessing  that  the  decline  of  the 
school  was  the  cause,  she  had  never  questioned  him, 
nor  allowed  her  aunt  to  do  so.  By  increased  atten- 
tion and  an  ever-aff'ectionate  watchfulness,  she  tried 
to  comfort  him  without  appearing  to  have  any  in- 
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crease  of  anxiety;  and  sncceeded  often.  But  as  the 
pleasant  draught  which  for  awhile  cheats  us  of  our 
cares,  has  ever  the  penalty  of  reaction  mingling  with 
it,  so  it  was  withEtheFs  loving  ministrations.  Wel- 
come and  soothing  as  were  their  influences  when  she 
was  present,  they  made  her  father^s  fears  for  her 
more  distressing  when  he  was  alone  —  alone  with 
the  silence  of  night,  and  the  solitude  of  his  own 
thoughts.  He  would  leave  the  bed  which  brought 
him  no  rest,  and  walk  about  the  room  until  ex- 
haustion promised  to  bring  forgetfulness  in  sleep. 

Such  contests  could  have  but  one  termination. 

For  some  days  Dr.  Meriton  had  been  more  in- 
disposed than  usual;  but  he  had  made  no  complaint, 
not  even  to  his  sister.  He  had  been  engaged  on  the 
mid-week  half- holiday  in  the  composition  of  his 
sermon,  and  it  wasEtheFs  custom  to  take  her  father 
some  tea  at  a  certain  hour,  should  he  not  join  the 
family.  In  discharge  of  this  duty  she  entered  the 
doctor^s  study. 

"Here  is  your  tea,  papa,''  she  said. 

A  low  moan  was  the  answer. 

The  doctor  sat  at  his  writing-table,  his  head 
bowed  forward  as  it  had  been  for  three  hours  past, 
the  pen  resting  between  the  fingers  which  now  could 
no  longer  guide  it  to  give  order  and  expression  to 
the  confased  thoughts  which  were  crowding  and 
following  each  other  in  the  overworked  brain. 

"Papal  papal  speak  to  me!"  said  Ethel. 
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Hie  wandenng  eye  aeemed  to  betaoken  some  dim 
consdoosiieBB,  and  the  distotted  moutli  to  stxire  for 
words;  but  none  came,  <MiIy  a  deep  moan. 

Ethel  lasg  die  beD  so  violently,  that  two  or 
three  of  the  servants  ran  to  the  stndj.  One  she  sent 
for  the  old  nsher,  another  for  the  doctor. 

Mr.  Bnmps  gathered  firom  the  servant  some 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  Meriton,  and  was 
prepared  therefore  to  render  immediate  assistance. 

"Let  ns  be  thankful,'*  he  said,  ""that  it  is  not 
apoplexy.  It  is  only  paralysis  —  slight  paralysis  — 
and  he  will  leeoTer." 

''Oh,  thank  God!  thank  God!"  cried  Ethel. 

"Bemove  him  to  the  sof^,  and  then,  my  dear 
child  —  as  yon  cannot  be  of  assistance,  and  as  this 
sight  must  be  painful  to  yon,  perhaps  yon  had  better 
leave  us." 

''No!''  said  Ethel,  firmly.  "I  am  not  afraid  — 
not  much  alarmed  now  —  and  I  cannot  go." 

"Perhaps  yon  have  anticipated  some  such  attack?  " 
said  Bumps.     "I  have." 

"I  know  my  father  was  far  from  well,"  replied 
Ethel;  "but  I  did  not  expect  this.  What  has 
caused  it?" 

The  usher  touched  his  forehead.  "Too  much, 
my  dear,  the  strain  has  been  too  much  —  constant 
fret  and  wear  —  the  fret  worse  than  the  wear  — 
have  done  their  work  at  last  No  new  result:  hun- 
dreds are  so  beaten  down. every  day,  but  they  are 
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only  rank  and  file,  and  count  for  nothing  in  the 
world's  muster  roll.  But  your  papa  will  rally  — 
Tm  sure  he  will,  and  here's  the  doctor  to  tell 
you  so." 

"Recovery  was  not  hopeless,"  said  the  careful 
doctor.  "I  have  known  many  cases  of  worse  charac- 
ter than  this  mastered  very  soon." 

"Let  that  comfort  you,  my  dear  young  lady," 
said  the  old  usher;  "and  now,  if  you  will  hreak  the 
matter  to  your  aunt  and  see  that  your  father's  bed 
is  ready,  we  will  do  the  rest?" 

Ethel  left  very  reluctantly;  but  she  felt  it  was 
her  duty  to  save  her  aunt  the  shock  of  any  abrupt 
intelligence,  and  -witjf.  all  her  carefulness  Miss 
Meriton  was  greatly  alarmed  and  distressed. 

The  stricken  man  was  many  days  before  he  gave 
signs  that  recovery  was  probable. 

"He  will  do  now,  Bumpstead,"  said  the  doctor, 
in  a  whisper,  as  he  and  the  old  usher  stood  outside 
the  patient's  door.  "He  will  do  for  a  time,  but  I 
fear  we  shall  only  patch  him  up." 

"You  don't  mean  that  he  will  die  shortly?" 
asked  the  usher,  earnestly. 

"Well  —  no  —  perhaps  not.  Men  in  his  state 
drag  on  for  years,"  replied  the  doctor;  "but  he'll 
never  be  the  man  he  has  been.  I  fancy  we  have 
heard  his  last  sermon." 

"Poor  Meriton  I"  said  Bumps,  blinking  very  ra- 
pidly.    "He  will  preach  no  more  —  keep  school  no 
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more;  I  feared  as  much."  And  then  tbe  doctor  and 
the  usher  parted. 

No  moxie!  Those  words  have  a  sad  funereal 
sound!  To  say  we  shall  no  more  look  on  our  old 
friend's  face,  —  some  chance  of  life  putting  a  world 
between  us,  —  is  very  like  throwing  a  handful  of 
flowers  or  a  handful  of  mould  into  his  grave. 

To  say  "no  more"  when  puffed  and  hand  sore 
you  step  out  of  the  boat  you  have  helped  in  times 
gone  by  to  row  to  victory,  —  to  say  "no  more" 
when  you  are  run  out  for  want  of  wind,  or  "bowled" 
because  you  can  no  longer  see  the  ball  —  to  say 
"no  more"  when  your  heart  has  bumped  rather 
quickly,  as  you  rode  an  old  hack  to  cover,  conscious 
that  a  "flyer"  was  waiting  you  at  the  cover  side 
and  which  you  wished  in  his  stable,  although  you 
knew  every  green  lane  and  wood-side  in  the  country, 
and  were  determined  to  make  the  best  use  of  your 
knowledge  —  to  say  "no  more"  when  cramps  and 
pains  succeed  your  last  night's  mad  performance  of 
a  country  dance,  —  eace  all  like  echoes  of  the  banshee's 
cry,  the  night  howl  of  the  dog,  the  death  tick  of  the 
haunted  house,  warning  us  that  the  grim  destroyer 
is  marching  towards  us. 

When  Dr.  Meriton  was  recovered  sufficiently  to 
leave  his  room,  it  was  evident  that  he  would  wield 
the  dominie's  ferula  no  more  —  descant  no  more 
firom  the  pastor's  pulpit. 

Mr.  Bumpstead  and  his  colleagues  exerted  them- 
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selves  to  supply  the  doctor^s  place,  and  to  keep  the 
pupils  together  until  the  good-will  of  the  school  could 
be  disposed  of  to  a  competent  person.  *Dr.  Meriton 
was  positive  that  the  capacity  of  the  new  master 
should  be  satisfactorily  established,  and  that  no  mere 
monied  dunce  should  be  his  successor. 

It  was  a  painful  sight  to  those  who  loved  Dr. 
Meriton  to  see  his  once  powerM  frame  cramped  and 
enfeebled  by  the  recent  attack  —  painful  to  hear  his 
once  sonorous  voice  muffled,  as  it  were,  and  making 
his  utterances  indistinct  and  tremulous. 

His  favourite  room  was  the  small  study  wherein 
he  had  laboured  so  sedulously,  and  as  he  sat,  almost 
motionless,  his  eyes  would  traverse  round  the  shelves 
of  books,  recalling,  no  doubt,  many ,  recollections, 
both  painful  and  pleasurable.  Once  or  twice  he  had 
requested  to  be  placed  at  his  writing-table  —  his 
bread-winner  he  now  called  it  —  and  when  he 
fancied  he  was  unobserved  he  had  tried  to  hold  a 
pen  between  his  almost  powerless  fingers.  As  the 
quill  dropped  away  from  them  he  sighed  deeply,  and 
tears  stole  down  the  poor  distorted  face,  and  falling 
on  the  paper  left  in  the  blurs  they  made  a  more 
touching  appeal  for  the  stricken  man  than  a  page  of 
eloquent  words  could  have  done. 

At  other  times  he  would  be  placed  at  a  window 
overlooking  the  playground,  and  watch  the  boys  at 
play;  and  when  a  good  stroke  at  "hockey,"  or  a 
brave  kick  at  football,  was  achieved,  he  would  wag 
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his  head  and  smile.  .  Yes  —  that  sad  motion,  of  the 
mouth  was 'his  smile  then! 

He  would  name  the  boys  as  they  passed  to  and 
fro,  and  try  to  recount  how  some  had  excelled  in 
their  class- work,  and  compared  them  with  others 
who  had  gone  before,  and  attained  the  success  in  the 
world  he  had  prophesied  they  would  do.  But  it 
needed  all  Ethel^s  attention  to  catch  the  meaning  of 
his  muffled  words,  and  any  misapprehension  of  what 
he  desired  to  convey  appeared  to  pain  or  irritate 
him.  The  sound  of  the  church  bells  affected  him  to 
tears;  and  Ethel,  or  the  old  usher  who  read  the 
prayers  to  him  alternately,  had  frequently  to  pause 
until  he  had  mastered  his  emotion.  He  gave  grave 
reasons  for  these  disturbances  —  too  grave  to  have 
a  place  here. 

As  his  strength  increased,  he  spoke  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  able  to  preach  a  farewell  sermon; 
and  this  desire  became  so  strong,  that  Ethel,  alarmed 
in  case  he  should  attempt  to  carry  it  out,  called  Mr. 
Bumpstead  into  council.  The  old  usher  decided  that 
the  doctor  should  pay  a  visit  to  his  church  the  next 
half-holiday,  and  so  it  was  arranged. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  afternoon  when  the 
doctor^s  chair  was  wheeled  into  the  aisle  of  his  church. 
The  fading  light,  still  more  subdued  by  the  stained 
window-panes,  showed  but  dimly  the  altar  at  which 
he  had  ministered  so  often,  and  the  dark  oak  pulpit 
was  indistinct  in  the  deep  shadow;  the  empty  pews 
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wherein  be  had  seen  the  familiar  faces  of  his  flock 
—  changing  often  as  death  had  called  B6me  away  — 
had  now  a  strange  solemnity,  all  being  void  and  dark. 
There  was  utter  silence,  as  no  one  spoke  or  could 
hare  spoken,  seeing  the  sorrow  depicted  in  one  face. 
The  doctor  folded  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  and 
with  sobs  and  mutterings  prayed,  for  the  last  time, 
in  his  much-loved  church. 

He  told  Ethel  and  the  old  usher  to*  take  him 
home.  "He  felt,"  he  said,  "his  desire  was  not  to 
be,  and  that  he  should  preach  no  more." 

There  was  another  ordeal  which  the  doctor  had 
proposed  for  himself,  and  to  which  Mr.  Bumps  en- 
tered a  great  remonstrance,  with  a  result  that  rather 
astonished  him. 

"You  really  must  not,  my  dear  doctor,  think  of 
such  a  thing  as  taking  leave  of  the  boys.  You  would 
break  down,  to  a  Certainty;  and  thidre  is  really  no 
necessity  for  the  attempt.  There  are  very  few  old 
pupils,  and  of  those  not  above  half-a-dozen  in  the 
upper  forms." 

The  usually  pale  face  of  Meriton  became  almost 
scarlet,  and  the  palsied  limb  quivered  and  twitched 
violently.  A  quick  succession  of  imperfect  words 
conveyed  the  anger  of  the  invalid  —  anger,  which, 
in  his  days  of  health,  the  doctor  would  not  have  felt 
at  the  old  usher^s  kindly  remonstrance. 

There  is  something  very  distressing  in  the  anger 
of  the  impotent,  whether  they  are  of  the  blind  or  of 
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the  paralTzed,  and  Ethel  could  hardly  find  words 
for  the  flowing  of  her  tears,  to  calm  her  excited 
father.  Bat  when  she  could  speak ,  her  voice  soon 
reached  the  old  man^s  heart,  and  he  looked  at  his 
good  friend  for  forgiveness. 

"I  am  weak  —  very  weak,"  he  murmured;  "ex- 
citable, very.     Forgive  me." 

But  as  there  had  been  no  offence,  there  was  no> 
thing  to  forgive. 

The  boys  at  The  Cedars  broke  up  without  a 
parting  word  from  the  master,  and  as  they  swarmed 
about  the  coaches  which  were  to  take  them  to  the 
railway  station,  Uieir  shouts  and  laughter,  as^d  joyous 
song  of  Ihdce  Domumy  reached  the  doctor's  ear  like 
a  moum^  wail  —  "No  more!  no  more!" 

The  boys  and  their  teachers  had  departed,  all 
but  Mr.  Bumps,  who  would  not  go,  "having,"  as  he 
said,  "nowhere  to  go  to."  Miss^Meriton  also  left 
The  Cedars,  to  provide  for  her  brother^s  future  re- 
sidence. Miss  Meriton  was,  like  many  other  maiden 
ladies,  rather  whimsical  at  times,  and  so  very  inde- 
pendent in  her  notions  that  she  was  now  and  then 
rather  disagreeable  in  her  rejection  of  the  most 
trifling  civilities.  For  this  reason  she  had  long 
elected,  as  we  have  recorded,  to  live  alone  on  her 
very  smidl  annuity,  rather  than  share  the  greater 
eomfoifts  of  a  home  at  The  Ceda^;  and  it  was  only 
wheal  her  brother  assured  her  that  her  presence  as 
his  housekeeper  would  conduce  to  th^  good  order  of 
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bis  school,  that  Miss  Meriton  consented  to  become  a 
settled  inmate.  But  now  that  sorrow  bad  come  into 
her  brotber^s  bouse  no  captious  word  escaped  the 
loving  sister^s  lips,  but  all  was  gentleness  and  ready 
self-sacrifice. 

'*We  will  cast  in  our  lots  together,  dear  Ethel,'* 
she  said;  ^'and  tbotigb  our  means  will  be  less  than 
formerly,  there  will  be  still  enough  left  for  comfort, 
and  none  of  us  ask  for  more.^^ 

''My  dear,  dear  aunt,"  said  Ethel,  "I  will  not 
affect  to  dissuade  you  from  this  sacrifice,  because  I 
know  it  is  necessary  for  our  dear  one^s  sake.'' 

"Tut I  child,"  replied  Miss  Meriton,  smiling;  "self- 
sacrifice,  indeed  I" 

"Oh  yes,  my  poor  father  —  it  can  be  but  pain- 
ful to  witness  daily  — " 

"And  yet  you  will  do  so,"  interrupted  Miss 
Meriton,  "becauscTyou  love  him.  I  have  loved  him, 
as  you  have  done,  all  my  life  long  —  been  proud 
of  his  acquirements,  gratified  by  the  place  he  won 
for  himself  —  and  shall  I  leave  him  now?  Why, 
Mr.  Bumps  would  cry  shame  of  me-,  wouldn't  you, 
sir?" 

"I  should,  indeed,"  replied  that  gentleman, 
blinking  very  rapidly;  "and  I  envy  you  the  power 
of  serving  our  dear  doctor.  However,  I  can  be  of 
some  use;  I  have  been  canvassing  the  boys  to  pei^ 
suade  their  parents  and  guafdians  to  sei^d  them 
back  to  The  Cedars,    as    'our  premium'    Spends 
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somewhat  on  showing  a  good  head  of  pupils  next 
half." 

''Good  soul!"  said  Miss  Meriton;  ''and  Til  tell 
70a  what  Fve  dona  I  saw  advertised  to  let  part  of 
an  old  house  at  South  Bay,  and  of  which,  I  fancy, 
I  have  some  recollection.  If  I  am  right,  the  place 
is  wonderfuUy  cheap,  and  «  somewhat  a  fragment 
of  such  a  house  as  this  — " 

"I  should  have  thought  a  cottage  would  have 
been  better,"  observed  Mr.  Bumps. 

"No,  my  brother  would  be  constantly  reminded 
of  the  change,"  replied*  Miss  Meriton.  "However, 
we  will  make  inquiries,  and  then  decide  after  due 
consultation." 

Rook  Hall  had  been  at  one  time  the  Manor 
House,  but  had  been  long  untenanted;  it  had  gone 
to  decay,  and  the  present  proprietor  had  pulled 
down  a  part  to  repair  the  remainder.  It  was  an 
odd-looking  building  externally  now,  but  the  rooms 
were  invested  with  that  air  of  comfort  which  many 
associate  with  panelled  walls,  bay-windows,  and  roomy 
fireplaces.  The  garden  had  been  much  curtailed,  but 
there  was  left  green  bowers  cut  in  the  thick  yew 
hedges,  grass-plats  large  enough  for  bowling-greens, 
and  two  or  three  grand  old  trees,  beneath  whose 
shade  the  doctor  could  sit  and  listen  to  EtheFs 
voice  speaking  her  own  thoughts  or  reading  those  of 
others. 

Rook  Hall  did  not  suit  everyone,  and  therefore, 

8* 
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86  it  had  remained  unlet  for  some  time  after  its  con- 
version, looking  like  a  hoose 

"That  had  but  one 
Imperfect  wing  to  soar  upon," 

the  Meritons  obtained  it  upon  easj  terms.  Thej 
bade  aHeu  to  The  Cedars,  still  keeping  up  a  con- 
nexion with  it  through  the  post,  which  brought  once 
a  week  a  friendly  letter  from  the  kind,  odd  old 
blinking  usher. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Hiss  MefitoB  takes  a  Journey,  and  certain  Forebodings  of  Eril  bave  mi 
unexpeoted  Realization.  —  Mr.  Mallett  ia  introdueed. 

The  removal  of  the  Meritona  to  their  new  home 
occupied  rather  more  than  a  fortnight,  Miss  Meriton 
undertaking  the  troublesome  duty  of  putting  the 
house  in  order,  assisted  occasionally  by  Mr.  Bumps* 
The  old  usher  had  evidently  had  but  smaU  ex- 
perience in  such  matters,  as  he  bungled  sadly  over 
the  erection  of  the  four-post  bedsteads  —  troublesome 
things  to  contend  with  at  all  times,  but  under  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Bumps  the  legs  proved  more  than 
usually  unmanageable,  slipping  about  the  room  in 
all  directions.  His  perseverance  and  good  temper, 
however,  overcame  all  dif&culties,  and  when  he  came 
to  arrange  the  books  on  their  shelves  he  was  ab- 
solutely perfect. 

One  of  the  rooms  at  Eook  Hall  —  ^the  old  name 
was  obliged  to  be  retained,  as  no  other  description 
would  have  been  in  the  least  appropriate  —  one  of 
the  rooms  closely  resembled  the  doctor's  study  at 
The  Cedars,  and  when  the  old  furniture  had  been 
placed  within  it,  it  would  have  puzzled  even  a  dose 
observer  to  have  detected  the  difference. 
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The  other  ch^bers  of  the  house  were  not  so 
tractable,  but  that  signified  little,  as  the  doctor 
passed  most  of  his  time  in  his  study,  and  it  was 
him  that  the  little  household  cared  only  to  gratify. 
And  he  was  sensibly  affected  when  they  led  him  to 
his  chair  in  what  appeared  even  to  him  .the  old 
famiUar  roon^,  surrounded  by  his  most  valued  friends 
upon  its  walls,  and  with  whom  he  could  still  hold 
silent  communion  at  intervals  throughout  the  long 
inactive  day.  He  turned  his  pale  cheek  to  be  kissed 
by  Ethel  and  his  sister,  and  then  held  out  his 
shaking  hand  to  the  good  friend  who  would  not 
leave  him  in  his  broken  fortunes. 

Rook  Hall  soon  became  hohb  to  the  new-comers, 
and  the  days  passed  quickly  and  pleasantly  enough 
as  new  duties  had  devolved  upon  Ethel  and  her 
aunt,  and  even  the  traditional  Busy  Bee  might  have 
admitted  them  to  her  fellowship.  Two  of  their  old 
domestics  had  followed  them  from  The  Cedars,  John 
and  Martha  Hogbin.  John  had  been  gardener  there 
from  the  day  the  doctor  had  assumed  the  mastership, 
and  out  of  the  doctor's  kitchen  he  had  led  Martha 
to  be  his  wife. 

It  was  John's  own  proposal  to  follow  the  family, 
as  he  had  learned,  "that  South  Bay  was  a  very 
thriving  place,  and  there  was  plenty  of  work  to  be 
had  for  a  jobbing  gardener,  and  he  had  long  wished 
to  start  in  business  for  himself,"  he  said.  He  and 
Martha  were  childless,  and  if  the  doctor  therefore 
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would  let  his  wife  keep  her  old  service,  and  permit 
them  to  live  in  the  house,  as  they  did  at  The 
Cedars,  he  should  be  on  the  spot  to  keep  the  place 
tidy  and  do  such  odd  work  as  Martha  could  not. 
He  could  employ  his  spare  time  in  jobbing,  and 
earn  enough  to  make  such  an  arrangement  worth 
his  while. 

A  domestic  council  was  held,  and,  after  an  ani- 
mated speech  from  Mr.  Bumps,  John's  proposition 
was  accepted  nem.  con.  As  to  Martha,  she  was  known 
to  be  what  housekeepers  call  "a  treasure,"  and  in 
most  commendable  contrast  to  ''the  plagues''  which 
infest  households,  disturbing  the  equanimity  of  mis- 
tresses, and  embittering  the  hours  of  relaxation  of 
husbands.  She  had  always  called  herself  Martha 
Price  before  she  became  Martha  Hogbin,  and  would 
have  felt  herself  scandalized  had  any  one  addressed 
her  as  "Miss,"  or  desired  her  to  wait  at  table  without 
a  cap  and  her  back  hair  done  up  in  plaits  and  rib- 
bons. What  she  would  have  thought  we  know  not 
of  a  housemaid  leaving  her^^d,  or  heading  her 
note-paper  with  a  monogram  ^^arge  as  a  shHling! 
We  have  received  both.  Martha  had  a  silk  gown, 
it  is  true,  but  it  was  a  present  irom  the  doctor  on 
her  wedding-day,  and  it  had  served  for  high  days 
and  holidays  for  fourteen  years.  She  also  boasted 
of  a  green  gingham  umbrella;  but  to  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  parasol  like  her  young  mistress  never 
entered  her  domestic  head.     She  always  spoke  of 
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the  doctor  as  Master,  and  each  of  the  ladies  as 
Missus,  and  felt  herself  compromised  in  no  way  hj 
doing  so.  Yet  Martha  was  one  of  the  best  of  servants 
for  all  that  She  was  an  early  riser,  and  had  her 
morning's  work  done  before  many  indolent  trollops 
thought  of  leaving  their  beds.  She  was  as  clean  as 
a  new  pin  when  she  brought  in  the  urn  at  breakfast- 
time,  and  was  always  as  presentable  throughout  the 
day.  The  cleanliest  cooks  must  in  the  progress  of 
their  labours  get  some  spot  and  stain,  beside  red 
faces,  where  the  fire  was  a  good  one  for  roasting; 
but  Martha,  when  she  had  ''dished  up,*'  trans- 
mogrified herself  into  the  neatest  handed  Phillis 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  pantomime  change,  before  she 
carried  the  dinner  to  table.  When  questioned  on 
these  peculiarities,  she  sidled  about,  and  said  ''she 
liked  work,  and  she  didn't  know  how  it  was,  but  it 
wam't  no  trouble  to  her.''  What  a  pity  that  Martha 
was  childless,  or  she  might  have  .trained  up  a  troop 
of  girls  to  have  followed  in  their  mother's  foot- 
steps. ^^ 

Martha  had  he^p^eaknesses,  however,  and  one 
of  them  was  a  fear  of  ghosts.  Book  Hall  was  there- 
fore not  at  all  to  her  liking,  as  she  had  always  as- 
sociated spiritual  manifestations  —  she  called  them 
"happyritions"  —  with  oak-panellings,  wide  stair- 
cases, and  great  open-mouthed  chimneys;  and  Book 
Hall  possessed  all  those  appliances.  But  as  John 
was  a  good  husband,   never  allowing  her  to  go  to 
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bad  alone,  Martha  was  becoming  reconciled  to  tbe 
HaU,  although  the  wind  roaring  in  the  chimney,  or 
whistling  through  the  great  treiBB  in  the  garden, 
would  often  set  her  agape,  to  the  great  merriment 
of  John  Hogbin. 

One  night,  about  four  months  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  Rook  Hall  by  the  Meritons,  Martha  awoke 
John,  and  declared  that  she  heard  noises,  "knockings 
like/^  John  was  disposed  at  first  to  tell  her  to  be 
quiet,,  and  go  to  sleep;  but,  after  a  few  moments' 
listening,  he,  too,  heard  some  unusual  sounds,  and, 
despite  Martha's  remonstrance,  he  got  out  of  bed 
and  went  on  to  the  landing.  He  soon  returned,  and, 
hurrying  on  part  of  his  clothes,  told  Martha  to  lie 
still  and  not  alarm  the  doctor  or  the  ladies  with  any 
of  her  silly  fancies.  Martha  was  an  obedient  wife, 
and  so  she  covered  her  head  with  the  bed-clothes-, 
sharing,  no  doubt,  the  popular  belief  that  danger 
is  less  imminent  if  you  don't  see  it,  and  that  the 
ostrich  is  the  wisest  of  birds. 

John  was  gone  some  time;  and  when  he  returned, 
instead  of  getting  into  bed,  he  proceeded  to  finish 
dressing,  and  would  only  satisfy  Martha's  curiosity 
as  to  what  he  had  seffn  or  heard  or  was  going  to  do 
by  that  unsatisfactory  dissyllable  "Nothing." 

Before  he  again  left  the  room,  however,  he 
said —  1 

'^Now  you  lay  still,  Martha,  until  I  comes  back. 
I'm  not  certain  what's  made  that .  noise,  but  I  will 
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be,  old  girl,  or  I  shall  have  you  talking  of  ghosts 
for  a  month  to  come.  You're  all  safe,  be  sure  o'  that, 
or  I  wouldn't  leave  you,  and  I  means  to  turn  the 
key  when  I  goes  out,  so  that  you  may  be  safe  when 
I  comes  back." 

Martha  was  not  much  comforted  by  this  speech 
of  her  husband,  not  even  when  she  heard  him  lock 
the  door;  but,  after  a  time,  the  sense  of  her  personal 
safety  and  the  fatigue  of  a  day's  hard  work  united 
to  send  her  into  a  sound  sleep. 

It  was  early  morning  when  John  returned  to  his 
bed,  lying  down  in  his  clothes  to  save  himself  the 
trouble  of  re-dressing  again,  and  Martha  could  get 
no  satisfactory  replies  to  her  questions;  which  ceased 
at  last,  when  her  husband's  snoring  assured  her  that 
his  mind  was  undisturbed  by  what  had  occurred,  be 
it  what  it  might. 

During  the  next  day  Ethel  and  Miss  Meriton 
held  frequent  conversations  together,  speaking  in 
whispers,  and  becoming  silent  whenever  Martha  ap- 
proached them.  Something  strange  had  happened 
Martha  was  certain,  and  her  curiosity  began  to  as- 
sume a  feeling  of  terror.  Nor  was  she  at  all  relieved 
when  trying  to  jt)pen  the  door  of  the  best  room  she 
found  it  locked  jand  the  key  absent.  It  was  a  room 
but  rarely  usedj  except  by  Ethel,  and  was  reported 
to  have  been  an  Oratory,  "whatever  that  was,"  Martha 
had  said,  "when^he  old  Manor  House  was  the  abode 
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of  some  lord  who  had  been  burned  in  a  bonfire  with 
Guy  Fawkes." 

There  was  some  mystery  on  foot  Martha  was 
certain.  Now  Miss  Ethel  —  now  Miss  Meriton  — 
would  be  absent,  and  John  was  cross  when  his  wife 
questioned  him;  he,  too,  ^'always  so  good-tempered 
and  'feetionate." 

At  last,  after  tluree  days  had  passed,  John  spoke 
out  — 

"I  tell  you  what,  old  lass,  I  begin  to  think  you 
are  right;  there  is  some'at  strange  goin'  on,  and  you 
and  me  are  better  out  of  it.^' 

"What  do  you  think  it  be,  John?"  asked 
Martha,  much  more  Mghtened  than  she  had  hitherto 
been.  ^ 

"Well,  I  don^t  know,"  replied  John,  frowning, 
and  pursing  his  lips  together;  "it  may  be  ghosts, 
and  it  may  be  not  It  may  be  that  the  old  place  is 
haunted." 

Martha  exclaimed  "La!"  and  sat  down. 

"You  see  there  has  been  a  power  of  smuggling 
done  on  this  coast  not  very  long  ago,  and  them 
fellows  as  carried  it  '^bn  wasn't  very  nice  in  their 
conduct  towards  excisemen  or  informers." 

"Do  you  think  murder's  been  done,  John?" 
asked  Martha,  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

"Might,  and  might  not,  Martha,"  replied  John, 
vaguely  rather;  "and  therefore  I  tell  you  what  I've 
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made  up  my  mind  to  do.     I  shall  take  jou  away 
to-morrow  to  a  cottage  hard  by,  and " 

But  Martha  Bet  up  such  a  terrific  howling  at  this 
proposition  of  her  husband,  that  both  Miss  Meriton 
and  Ethel  heard  her,  and  hastened  to  the  kitchen  to 
learn  the  cause  of  the  terrible  outcry. 

John  explained  in  a  few  words  what  he  had  said 
to  Martha. 

"But  I  wont  go,  dear  ladies,  I  wont  go!**  cried 
the  good  servant;  "J  know  I  am  of  use  here,  and  I 
wont  go  for  ghosts,  or  smugglers,,  or  anybody,  unless 
I  am  sent  away  by  you,  ladies." 

"Well,  be  calm,  Martha,**  said  Ethel. 

"I  can*t,  miss,  until  you  tell  me  I  shan*t  be 
taken  away  by  John  —  no,  not  so  long  as  I  can  do 
my  work.** 

"You  shall  not,**  answered  Ethel,  smiHng;  "and 
I  think  John  will  for  once  let  me  determine  what  is 
for  the  best  —  will  you  not,  John?** 

John  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said,  "Yes, 
ma*am;  but  you*ll  take  all  the  risk.** 

Ethel  and  her  aunt  spoke  together  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  Miss  Meriton  said  — 

"Martha,  you  shall  not  leave  us,  not  even  for 
the  short  time  you  were  to  have  been  away.  We 
have  decided  to  trust  you  with  a  secret,  and  must 
ask  you  to  promise  to  abide  by  the  conditions  we 
must  enforce.** 
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ril  promise  anything,  miss/^  said  Martha,  '*so 
that  I  may  stay  here." 

"We  shall  not  ask  you  to  do  anything  very  dif- 
ficult," replied  Miss  Meriton,  smiling;  "you  must 
promise,  Martha,  not  to  speak  out  of  the  house  of 
anything  you  may  learn  which  surprises  you." 

"And  not  ask  me  no  questions  ahout  it,  if  you 
please  ma^am,"  said  John. 

"And  not  question  your  husband.  There  ^e 
strong  reasons  why  you  should  do  as  I  request;  and 
you  will  promise  —  will  you  not,  Martha?" 

"On  my  bended  knees  if  you  wish  it,  miss," 
said  Martha.  But  she  was  told  that,  as  her  word 
was  as  binding  in  an  upright  position,  she  could 
give  the  reqtdred  promise  where  she  stood,  and  the 
secret  was  confided  to  her. 

It  would  become  wearisome  to  recite  in  detail 
the  ever-increasing  anxiety  of  Dr.  Meriton  for  his 
daughter's  future.  He  had  invested  the  proceeds  of 
his  school,  and  what  was  left  of  his  savings  —  sadly 
diminished  by  the  loss  of  pupils  —  in  the  purchase 
of  annuities  for  his  own  life  and  that  of  Ethel.  The 
sum  to  be  received  was  small,  but  sufficient  to  place 
her  above  actual  poverty;  yet  this  provision  did  not 
satisfy  die  anxious  father. 

^'When  I  die  she  will  be  alone,"  he  one  day 
said  to  his  sister. 

"Not  while  I  live,  dear  brother,"  replied  Miss 
Meriton;  adding,  with  a  smile,  "I  am  not  so  very 
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old,  yon  know.  Besides,  Ethel  may  many,  that 
is  more  than  possible,  for  she  is  a  dear,  charming 
girl." 

"Ah!  if  I  could  be  spared  to  see  her  the  wife  of 
some  worthy  man,  who  would  appreciate  her  good- 
ness, and  love  her  as  she  deserves  to  be  loved,**  said 
the  doctor,  with  much  animation. 

"We  have  only  to  be  patient,  and  that  will  come, 
I've  no  doubt,*'  replied  Miss  Meriton. 

"But  you  were  good  and  kind,  Agatha,  and  yon 
have  not  married,"  said  the  doctor. 

"It  was  my  own  fault  that  I  did  not,"  replied 
Miss  Meriton,  with  a  slight  tremor  in  her  voice.  "I 
believe  I  was  loved,  and  I  know  I  loved  very  sin- 
cerely; but  I  was  foolish,  wicked,  and  trifled  too 
much  with  the  man  who  sought  me." 

"I  must  have  known  him,  Agatha,  did  I  not?" 
asked  the  doctor. 

"I  think  not,  dear.  You  knew  his  son?  He 
was  a  favourite  pupil  of  yours,  Falkner  Lyle," 
answered  Miss  Meriton,  slowly. 

"Dear  me!  and,  now  I  remember,  you  also 
showed  a  partiality  for  that  boy  when  he  was  at 
The  Cedars." 

"Possibly;  he  resembled  his  fathet  so  much." 

"You  never  confessed  to  that  before,"  said  the 
doctor;  "and  now " 

"And  now  we  will  talk  of  something  else,  dear 
doctor,"  interrupted  Miss  Meriton.     "One  does  not 
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care  to  discuss  one^s  own  follies.  I  have  paid  the 
penalty  of  mine,  and  am  an  old  maid  wit^  a  very 
unpromising  fature,  if  there^s  any  truth  in  the  adage 
—  as  I  hate  cats." 

The  doctor  gave  one  of  his  grim  smiles,  aiid 
changed  the  conversation. 

The  winter  had  come,  and  as  the  domestic 
routine  at  Kook  Hall  was  now  perfectly  established, 
and  as  Mr.  Bumps  had  announced  his  intention  of 
spending  the  Christmas  vacation  at  South  Bay, 
engaging  his  former  lodgings  for  that  purpose,  Miss 
Meriton  decided  upon  paying  a  long-deferred  visit 
to  some  friends  in  one  of  the  midland  counties.  The 
day  after  Christmas  Day,  therefore,  saw  Martha  and 
John  busy  in  securing  in  their  canvas  covers  Miss 
Meriton^s  two  black  boxes,  duly  labelled  also  in 
Mr.  Bumps's  best  large  text-hand,  and  careftiUy 
corded. 

"I  go  on  this  journey,  my  darling,  very  re- 
luctantly," said  Miss  Meriton. 

"Why  should  you,  dear  aunt?"  asked  Ethel. 
"Papa  is  no  trouble  to  any  one  now,  and  he  so 
wishes  you  to  see  your  old  friends." 

"Yes,  I  know  that;  but  I  have  no  heart  for  my 
journey,  nevertheless,"  said  Miss  Meriton.  "I  don't 
wish  to  alarm  or  frighten  you,  Ethel,  but  I  can't 
divest  myself  of  a  strange  fear  that  I  shall  never 
see  your  dear  father  living  again.  I  can^t  help 
having  this  fear,  though  I  can't  justify  it." 
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**Yoa  want  change,  annty.  You  have  been  such 
a  constant  none  for  so  long  that  you  are  nervous, 
and  this  visit  will  do  you  a  world  of  good.  I  am 
sure  papa  has  acquired  strength  of  late,  and  you 
will  find  him  strongs  and  better  when  you  return." 

'^I  trust  it  may  be  so,"  said  Miss  Meriton,  "and 
I  shall  endeavour  to  believe  so  when  I  am  away. 
Tou  will  write  to  me  once  or  twice  a  week?" 

"Certainly,  and  always  with  good  news,  I  am 
sure,"  replied  Ethel,  kissing  her  aunt.  "See!  here's 
our  preux  chevaUery  Mr.  Bumpstead,  to  escort  you  to 
the  station,"  and  thereupon  ensued  much  kissing, 
and  some  tears  —  more,  perhaps,  than  are  usual  on 
suoh  an  occasion. 

We  have  little  faith  in  "the  dreaiher  of  dreams," 
startling,  as  at  times,  are  the  realisations  of  some  of 
his  visions.  We  have  no  patience  with  those  dupes 
who  profess  to  believe  in  the  ^mediumship'  of  im- 
pudent impostors,  whom  it 'would  be  complimentary 
to  call  conjurors  or  mountebanks,  and  who  affect  to 
hold  ungrammatical  communication  with  the  illustri- 
ous and  ignoble  departed  at  half-a-crdwn  a*head  — 
profane  vagabonds,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  aver  that 
their  bonds  have  been  loosened  and  their  unsavoury 
bodies  set  free  from  prison,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Angel  and  St.  Paul  —  fellows  who  love  darkness 
rather  than  light  because  their  deeds  are  eviL  Thtoe 
have  been  times,  however,  in  most  men's  lives,  we 
believe,  when  calamity  and  sorrow  have  been  icst^ 
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told  —  danger  forewarned,  though  the  voice  of  no 
living  man  has  spoken  the  warnings.  Some  such 
rerelation  Miss  Meriton  had  heard,  and  her  soul  was 
very  sad. 

There  were  three  other  occupants  in  the  com- 
partment in  which  Miss  Meriton  travelled,  but  all, 
with  one  consent,  maintained  that  unbroken  silence 
which  distinguishes  the  true-bom  Briton  when  in 
strange  company,  or  unintfodticed.  Well,  this  re- 
ticence has  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  reverse.  It 
promotes  the  sale  of  newspapers,  and  i<  largely  con- 
ducive to  the  dissemination  of  light  literature.  It 
alloiirs  the  contemplative  to  think  and  the  drowsy  to 
doze  without  offence,  while  the  stupid  are  prevented 
an  e:i:hibition  of  their  folly. 

The  train  stopped  at  the  station  where  Miss 
Merit6n  had  to  alight,  and  the  rest  of  her  journey 
had  to  be  made  by  coach.  One  of  her  fellow- 
travellers,  a  stout,  red-faced  man,  of  about  thirty, 
who  had  slept  nearly  all  the  way,  and  whose  stertor- 
ous snoring  had  at  times  been  suggestive  of  apo- 
plexy, was  also  bound  for  the  neighbourhood  of 
Miss  Meriton^s  destination. 

He  was  known  at  the  station,  the  porters  touch- 
ing their  caps  as  he  passed,  and  the  coachman 
recognising  him  apparently  as  a  regular  customer, 
and  calling  him  Mr.  Mallett. 

"Grot  my  portmanteau  aD  right,  Blackmore?'' 
asked  Mr.  Mallett. 

Falkmfr  hfU.  11.  9 
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"Yes,  sir.     Do  you  ride  in  or  out,  sir?" 

"Well,  in  to-day;  IVe  got  a  bit  of  a  cold  and 
must  take  care  of  myself,"  replied  Mr.  Mallett;  and 
then,  addressing  Miss  Meriton,  "Now,  ma^am.  Til 
follow  you." 

Miss  Meriton  bowed  and  took  her  seat  in  the 
coach,  whilst  Mr.  Mallett  kindly  made  similar  in- 
quiries as  to  the  safety  of  her  luggage  as  he  had 
done  about  his  own.  j 

"Fm  an  old  traveller,  ma^am,"  he  said,  as  ^n 
as  the  coach  started,  "and  I  always  look  after /my- 
self and  my  chattels.  Blackmore^s  a  careful  fefllow, 
but  not  so  careful  of  me'  as  I  am  of  myself."     / 

Miss  Meriton  smiled  and  said  — "Perhaps  not'^ 

The  coach  had  now  started.  / 

"This  is  slow  work,  after  the  rail,"  said  Mr. 
Mallett,  who  seemed  to  have  been  refreshed  ,^y  his 
long  nap,  and  was  therefore  disposed  to  be  csonver- 
sational;  "not  above  eight  mile  an  hour,  though 
Blackmore  drives  lively  cattle.  I  expeclj  the  new 
branch,  when  it's  opened,  will  cut  him  up." 

"Poor  fellow!  I  hope  not,"  said  Miss  Meriton, 
"for  I  confess  I  prefer  coach  travelling  to  the  rail- 
road." 

"Dear  me!  You  surprise  me,"  said  Mr.  Mallett, 
"why  the  rail's  like  riding  a  racehorse  against  a 
three-legged  hack.     How  can  you  prefer  a  coach?" 

"Because  I  fancy  it  is  safer,"  said  Miss 
Meriton. 
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"Safer!  Lor  bless  you,  no,  ma'am, ^^  said  Mal- 
lett.  "I  should  say  it's  fifty  to  one  —  aye,  more 
—  seventy  to  one —  on  the  rail;  and  if  anybody 
would  make  the  bet,  Fd  prove  it  Why,  there 
was  not  a  night  in  the  old  coaching  time  but  one 
or  two  of  the  north  mails  were  spilled,  or  came  to 
grief  of  some  sort  IVe  had  a  few  tips  over  myself, 
but  nothing  of  any  consequence." 

As  Miss  Meriton  merely  said  "  Indeed"  (for  to 
say  the  truth  she  did  not  much  like  her  companion) 
Mr.  Mallett  changed  the  conversation  by  asking 
her  destination,  and  having  received  the  required 
information  said  —  "Ah!  I  live  when  I'm  down 
here  about  six  mile  short  of  that.  I  shall  not  get 
out  until  after  the  second  change  at  Castlewick." 
Miss  Meriton  again  said  "Indeed,"  and  the  conver- 
sation flagged. 

Mr.  Mallett,  however,  was  persevering.  "We're 
having  a  long  frost  to  keep  Christmas  in,"  he  ob- 
served; "nearly  ten  days  and  the  ice  is  thicker 
than  I  ever  remember.  The  horse-trough,  where 
we  shall  change  presently,  was  a  solid  mass  when 
I  came  up  yesterday.  I  bet  a  man  on  the  coach 
glasses  round  that  it  was  over  four  inches,  and 
won;"  but  as  this  piece  of  information  only  elicited 
a  bow  from  the  lady,  Mr.  Mallett  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  began  to  whistle  pianissimo  ^  the  then 
popular  air  of  "Alice  Gray." 

Miss  Meriton  took  a  book  from  her  reticule,  and 

9* 
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few  inches  contact  with  posts,  carts  and  waggons, 
and  other  vehicles.  Men  held  np  their  hats  or 
spread  oat  their  arms,  trying  to  stop  the  horses, 
but  as  they  iipproached  —  rushing  on  —  the  boldest 
of  their  opponents  fled  aside,  leaving  the  way 
unimpeded. 

"If  they  clear  the  bridge,"  said  Mallett,  with 
a  coolness  which  spoke  much  for  his  courage,  "we 
may  be  safe  yet;  the  brutes  may  stop  at  their  next 
change." 

"  Have  we  to  cross  a  bridge  ?**  asked  Miss 
Meriton,  uncovering  her  face  and  showing  great 
alarm. 

"Yes  —  I  know  every  yard  of  the  road  — close 
to  my  own  house.  In  Ave  minutes  we  shall  know 
all  about  it.'* 

The  poor  frightened  woman  could  bear  up  no 
longer,  but  sinking  down  on  her  knees  appeared  to 
wait  resignedly  her  approaching  fate. 

Those  five  minutes  of  terrible  suspense!  What 
memories,  what  regrets  were  crowded  into  them! 
What  a  strong  significance  was  given  to  the  whisper- 
ings of  that  still  small  voice  which  she  had 
imagined  spoke  of  danger  to  her  beloved  brother 
and  not  to  herself — to  the  stricken  man  and  not  to 
the  hale  woman! 

A  lurch  of  the  coach,  a  crash  of  wood  and  iron 
and  stone,  and  then  a  sense  of  falling!  The  coach 
had  struck  against  the  bridge,    tearing  away  the 
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stone-work,  and  then  it  toppled  over  on  to  the  ice, 
dragging  with  it  the  wheel-horses  and  one  of  the 
leaders.  The  ice  was  firm  enongh  to  bear  the  weight 
of  all,  or  the  shrieks  and  moans  which  followed 
might  have  been  hushed  at  once  in  the  water  of 
the  brook.  The  piercing  scream  of  one  of  the 
wonnded  horses  added  to  the  horror  of  the  cata- 
strophe, and  the  violent  plni\ging  of  the  others 
rendered  aid  more  dif&cult  Most  of  the  outside 
passengers  lay  stunned  and  maimed,  whilst  Mallett, 
his  face  bleeding  but  otherwise  unhurt,  made  his 
way  out  of  the  interior,  and  lent  efficient  assistance 
by  the  coolness  and  aptitude  shown  in  the  disen- 
tanglement of  the  horses.  When  they  were  freed 
from  the  coach,  the  persons  who  had  come  to  assist 
the  sufferers  made  better  progress,  and  poor  Miss 
Meriton  was  lifted  from  the  interior  and  carried  to 
the  bank.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  she  had 
been  killed,  but  after  Mallett  had  administered 
some  brandy  from  a  flask  belonging  to  one  of  the 
passengers,  she  revived  sufficiently  to  inspire  hope, 
although  she  remained  perfectly  unconscious. 

"Take  her  to  my  house,  some  of  you,^^  said 
Mallett,  "and  send  for  the  doctor.^^ 

"Why  not  take  her  to  the  public?"  asked  one  of 
the  men,  who  had  calculated,  possibly,  that  beer 
might  be  more  plentiful  there  than  at  Mallett's. 

"Take  her  to  my  house,  I  say,"  roared  Mallett. 
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"It  is  as*  near  as  the  public,  and  more  suited  to  a 
lady." 

As  Mallett  appeared  to  have  some  influence  over 
many  in  the  small  crowd,  MissMeriton  was  carefully- 
conveyed  to  a  very  neat  cottage,  not  quite  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  one  man  having  been 
sent  on  before  to  apprise  the  lady  of  the  house  of 
whatv  had  occurred,  and  to  assure  her  of  her  hus- 
band^s  safety. 

Mr.  Mallett  having  done  all  that  could  be  effected 
with  the  wreck  and  his  wounded  fellow-passengers, 
led  the  way  to  the  public,  and  behaved  with  proper 
liberality  to  all  those  who  desired  something  to  drmk 
in  acknowledgment  of  their  services. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  Good  Samaritan  of  Questionable  Morality  —  A  Frtsenliment 

Fulfllled. 

The  home  of  Mr.  Mallett  was,  we  haye  said,  a 
very  neat  cottage  externally  —  within  it  was  a  mu- 
seum of  glass,  china,  and  gilding,  in  addition  to  a 
small  gallerjr  of  sporting  prints,  prindpaUy  having 
reference  to  the  turf. 

Mrs.  Mallett  was  worthy  to  be  the  mistress  of 
such  a  home.  A  fine  person,  a  £ne  face,  fine  clothes, 
and  a  snperfluity  of  jeweUery.  She  had  been  evidently 
expecting  Mallett,  and,  like  a  good  wife,  she  had 
arrayed  herself  at  her  best.  Having  been  satisfied 
by  the  assurances  of  the  man  that  her  dear  Teddy 
was  all  right,  she  gave  orders  to  her  domestics  to 
prepare  a  room  for  the  injured  lady  then  being 
borne  unconscious  to  her  house. 

When  Miss  Meriton  had  been  carried  to  the 
room  prepared  for  her,  Mrs.  Mallett  assisting  to 
remove  the  blood-stained  garments,  regardless  of 
damage  to  her  own  finery,  the  doctor  arrived.  After 
a  careful  examination  of  the  sufferer,  he  shook  hia 
head  gravely,  and  said  — 

''This  promises  to  be  a  very  serious  case,  Mrs. 
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Mallett;  very  serious,  if  not  fatal.  Do  you  know 
the  lady?"  ^ 

"Not  in  the  least,  doctor,"  replied  Mrs.  Mallett. 
"Teddy  was  travelling  down  in  the  coach  with  her, 
and  seeing  the  state  she  was  in,  sent  her  on  here  — 
very  properly." 

"I  am  a&aid  she  will  not  leave  you  again  alive," 
said  the  doctor.  "I  should  like  to  have  a  second 
opinion.  Can  we  send  at  once  to  Castlewick  for  Mr. 
Jefferys?     I  should  like  his  opinion." 

"Of  course  we  can  send,"  said  Mrs.  Mallett, 
throwing  up  the  bedroom  window.  "Our  man  shall 
take  the  horse  and  go."  And  then  bawling  at  the 
top  of  her  voice,  "Jim!  Jim!  Jim!  Drat  the  fellow, 
he's  always  out  of  the  way  when  he's  wanted,"  be- 
gan to  telegraph  with  a  towel  to  the  absent  delin- 
quent, whom  she  had  recognised  among  the  crowd 
in  the  road. 

The  signal  was  seen  by  Jim  and  Mr.  Mallett  at 
the  same  time,  and  both  hastened  to  the  cottage. 

Mrs.  Mallett  gave  her  Teddy  a  very  audible 
kiss,  and  then  repeated  what  the  doctor  had  said. 

Jim  was  soon  in  the  saddle  and  away. 

As  Miss  Meriton  continued  insensible,  the  doctor 
suggested  that  as  it  was  very  desirable  to  communi- 
cate with  her  Mends  immediately,  a  search  had 
better  be  made  for  her  address:  and  the  required 
information  was  found  in  Miss  Meriton's  card  case. 

"South  Bay!"    said  Mallett;    "why,   that's  the 
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other  side  of  Loudon;  a  letter  will  reach  there  sooner 
than  a  messenger.  What's  the  time?  Half  an  hoar 
to  post!     Write  a  few  lines,  Liz." 

"I  shan't,"  said  Mrs.  Mallett  very  promptly;  "I 
ain't  going  to  write  to  strangers.     You  know  that." 

Mr.  Mallett  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  that 
Mrs.  Mallett's  caligraphy  was  none  of  the  best. 

'*0h,  very  well,"  said  Mallett.  "Here,  doctor, 
you're  the  best  person  to  write;  you're  used  to  these 
jobs,  and  kno^  how  to  put  it  proper." 

Mr.  Frazer,  the  doctor,  instantly  wrote  a  few 
careful  sentences,  and  one  of  the  maid-servants  was 
sent  off  with  the  letter  to  the  post  by  her  energetic 
mistress. 

"She's  evidently  a  lady,"  said  Mrs.  Mallett,  "her 
things  are  so  good  and  well  made,  and  her  silk  gown 
must  have  cost  seven  or  eight  shillings  a  yard." 

"What  a  woman  you  are,  Liz!"  said  Mallett, 
rather  admiringly  than  otherwise.  "I'm  blowed, 
doctor,  if  anything  escapes  her,  except  that  I  might 
be  glad,  and  so  might  you,  of  a  glass  of  grog,  after 
being  pitched  about  as  I've  been,  and  you  not 
having  the  pleasantest  job  on  hand." 

Mr.  Frazer  did  not  object  to  a  glass  of  wine.  Mr. 
Mallett,  by  his  wife's  recommendation,  had  a  glass 
of  brandy  and  water. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  Jim  returned  with  the 
"second  opinion,"  Mr.  Jefferys.  There  could  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  danger  of  the  case,  but 
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it  was  not  quite  so  easy  to  determine  the  enact  na- 
ture of  the  injury  sustained. 

We  shall  not  expose  our  medical  ignorance  by 
following  the  two  gentlemen  through  their  profes- 
sional consultation  —  a  consultation  which  ended  in 
pronouncing  Miss  Moriton^s  condition  to  be  atmost 
hopeless. 

Kind,  vulgar  Mrs.  Mallett  would  not  leare  the 
injured  lady  throughout  the  night,  but  herself  car- 
ried out  all  the  doctors^  suggestions  as  they  were 
made.  Mr.  Frazer  also  remained  at  Mr.  Mallett's 
watching  for  some  favourable  change  in  the  patient. 
No  change  came  until  the  morning,  an4  then  the 
consciousness  was  only  of  short  duration.  The  re- 
lapse was  very  discouraging. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Fraser  had  been  addressed 
to  "Miss  Meriton,  South  Bay.  To  be  opened;"  and 
Ethel  received  it  with  some  surprise,  but  no  mis- 
giving. It  was  fortunate  that  the  letter  had  been 
given  to  her  in  her  own  room,  or  her  great  emotion 
would  have  attracted  the  attention  of  her  father; 
and  any  sudden  shock  to  him  might  have  been 
serious  indeed.  There  was  no  doubt  but  her  aunt 
was  in  great  danger  —  Ethel  was  sure  of  that  — 
and  it  was  her  duty  to  go  to  her.  But  her  father? 
How  to  excuse  her  absence  —  how  to  explain  to 
him  the  cause  —  the  necessity  of  her  going? 

Could  Mr.  Bumpstead  go?  No;  her  aunt —  her 
dear,  generous,  self-sacrificing  aunt  —  required  truer 
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service  than  even  that  good  old  friend  could  render. 
He  was  very  ready  with  expedients;  and  Ethel  felt 
she  should  be  justified  in  using  any  that  were  par- 
donable to  spare  her  father.  Mr.  Bumps's  powers 
failed  him:  all  he  could  suggest,  after  half  an  hour^s 
blinking  and  thinking,  was  that  Ethel  should  say 
that  her  aunt  had  met  with  an  accident  —  she  knew 
not  what  —  that  was  true  enough,  and  desired  to 
have  Ethel  with  her.  This  communication  was  made 
with  much  care  and  some  difficulty  to  Mr.  Meriton, 
who,  to  EtheFs  great  comfort,  appeared  to  be  less 
excited  by  the  intelligence  than  she  had  expected. 
He  consented  to  her  going  at  once,  and  only  con- 
ditioned that  Mr.  Bumpstead  should  accompany  her, 
as  John  and  Martha  would  be  left  in  charge  of  their 
master. 

The  weary  journey,  fast  as  the  engine  tore  along 

—  fast  as  the  post-boy  drove  at  Mr.  Bumps^s  desire 

—  seemed  interminable.  Ethel  noticed  the  broken 
bridge  as  they  passed  over  it,  and  wondered  how 
the  stone  and  brick-work  could  have  been  so  dis- 
placed. She  started  when  the  post-boy  drew  up  at 
Mallett^s  cottage,  wondering  again  wherefore  they 
had  stopped.  Ah  I  she  remembered  the  letter  she 
bad  received  was  dated  from  Turf  Cottage !  Leaning 
on  Mr.  Bumps^s  arm,  she  walked  up  the  trim  path, 
and  stopped  when  Mrs.  Mallett  appeared  at  the  door 
as  though  expecting  them.  It  was  well  that  her  old 
Mend  was  there  to  bear  her  to  the  house,  for  such 
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intense  fear  for  her  aunt's  safety  had  seized  her  that 
she  had  hardly  any  command  over  herself.  Mr. 
Frazer  was  fortunately  there  when  Ethel  entered 
the  house,  as  his  assistance  was  needed  to  prevent 
her  fainting.  She  had  rememhered  on  a  sudden  her 
aunt's  forehoding  words,  and  how  she  had  interpreted 
them.     Had  they  heen  prophetic? 

Yes. 

One  brief  return  to  the  consciousness  that  Ethel 
was  kneeling  beside  her  —  one  upward  look  of 
prayer,  and  the  angel  of  death  called  her  away. 
The  day  was  breaking  as  Miss  Meriton  died;  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  Ethel  could  persuade  Mrs. 
Mallett  to  leave  her  and  reti]:e  to  rest 

"I  really  can't  be  so  cruel,  .miss,  I  reaUy  can't," 
said  the  well-meaning  woman;  "I  can't  leave  you 
here  alone  and  she  lying  there,  you  know.  /  couldn't 
stay  here  by  myself  — " 

"I  have  no  fear  of  the  dead,  my  kind  Mend," 
said  Ethel;  ^*and  I  would  rather  remain  here  for  a 
short  time,  until  your  family  is  stirring;  pray  go  to 
rest,  —  you  have  already  been  too  kind." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Mallett,  making 
up  the  fire;  "and  if  you  would  really  like  to  stay 
where  you  are,  be  it  so  by  all  means,  and  I  will  go 
and  take  off  my  clothes,  and  lay  down  for  an  hour 
or  two." 

Ethel  pressed  the  hand  of  her  good  hostess  and 
thanked  her  earnestly  again  for  the  great  kindness 
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&he  had  shown  to  her  aunt  and  to  herself,  which 
Mrs.  Mallett  dedared  to  be  "no  more  than  she^d 
have  done  for  a  heathen  blackamoor/^ 

It  is  difficult  at  times  to  reconcile  one's  self  to 
the  belief  that  those  whom  we  have  known  in  health 
and  all  the  full  enjoyment  of  life,  are  gone  from  us, 
—  their  welcome  voices  to  be  heard  no  more,  never 
again  to  be  seen  in  their  accustomed  places.  It 
seems  so  strange  that  such  a  change  has  come.  We 
sit  and  watch  by  the  insensate  form,  and  wonder 
nothing  else  has  changed  —  the  pictures  on  the 
walls,  the  objects  in  the  room  —  and  turn  again 
and  again  to  the  face  of  the  dead  and  marvel  at  its 
perfect  stillness.  Memories  of  kind  acts  and  loving 
words  lightly  valued  when  they  were  done  and 
spoken,  crowd  upon  us,  and  are  then  acknowledged 
by  our  tears. 

It  was  thus  with  Ethel,  as  she  sat  by  the  bed- 
side of  her  who  had  promised  so  recently  to  be  the 
guide  and  councillor  of  her  niece,  when  the  loving 
father  should  be  taken  from  his  child.  The  remem- 
brance of  that  interview  came  back  to  Ethel,  and 
her  grief  for  the  living  moderated  her  sorrow  for  the 
dead.  She  thought  of  the  poor  old  man  sitting  so 
many  hours  alone  in  his  little  room,  his  thoughts 
chiefly  of  her  and  the  future  which  awaited  her; 
and  now  his  greatest  earthly  hope  taken  from  him 
by  his  sister's  death.  How  to  break  the  sad  news, 
and  not  shake  too  rudely  the  little  sand  of  life  re- 
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mamlng  to  him?  The  di^ad  of  such  a  conseqaence 
was  almost  too  painful  to  be  considered.  She  rose 
from  her  chair,  and  felt  the  atmosphere  of  the  room 
oppressive  —  choking.  She  drew  aside  the  blind 
to  open  the  lattice  of  the  window,  and  the  cold 
frosty  air  blew  upon  her  foce,  as  she  stood  with  her 
eyes  closed,  receiving  it  gratefully.  When  the  air 
had  revived  her,  she  opened  her  eyes  and  saw, 
standing  in  the  garden  path  which  faced  the  win- 
dow, her  faithful  friend,  the  old  ush^r,  with  his 
hands  clasped  upon  his  breast.  He  was  looking  at 
her  so  imploringly  and  with  his  face  so  full  of  sor- 
rowful meaning,  that  she  fancied  she  understood 
him,  and  that  he  was  entreating  her  to  leave  the 
chamber  of  the  dead  and  come  to  him  for  comfort 
She  bowed  her  head  as  though  acquiescing  to  his 
appeal.  Having  left  the  window,  she  knelt  for  a 
few  minutes  by  the  side  of  the  bed  and  prayed  for 
strength  and  comfort  for  the  stricken  man  who  had 
looked  his  last  upon  the  placid  face  which  she  now 
kissed,  remembering  the  love  which  had  been  be- 
tween them  all  for  so  many,  many  years.  Ethel  then 
closed  the  curtains  round  the  bed  and  left  tke  room. 

As  the  friends  whom  Miss  Mmton  was  on  her 
way  to  visit,  had  arrived  at  Mr.  Mallett's  cottage, 
the  arrangements  of  the  funeral  were  left  to  them, 
and  Mr.  Bumps  departed  to  break  the  painful  news 
to  Dr.  Meriton. 

We  have  no  desire  to  linger  longer  in  the  house 
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of  sorFow  than  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  our 
story.  It  needed  all  the  care  and  skill  of  the  kind 
friend  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  painful  dis- 
closure to  the  poor  doctor  to  avoid  the  shock  to  his 
already  shattered  constitution,  and  which  Ethel 
dreaded  so  much.  Many  weeks  elapsed  before  the 
doctor  could  be  said  to  have  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  suddenness  of  his  sister's  death,  and 
then  it  was  only  to  make  him  more  contemplative 
of  his  own  condition  —  more  anxious  concerning 
the  possible  future  of  his  daughter. 

"My  trust  is  in  God,"  he  would  say,  "but  human 
weakness  will  prevail  at  times,  and  I  remember 
what  trials,  what  sorrows,  surround  the  happiest 
lives,  and  you,  so  weak  and  gentle,  will  have  to 
fight  and  to  sufiPer  alone  —  alone,  my  child." 

"GU)d  will  raise  me  up  Mends  as  I  shall  need 
them,  dear  father,"  Ethel  would  reply.  "Cast  all 
your  care  upon  Him,  for. he  careth  for  you."  And 
thus  by  her  own  brave  confidence  in  those  promises 
which  she  had  been  taught  to  regard  from  her  child- 
hood, she  found  courage  for  herself  and  comfort  for 
her  father. 

Mr.  Bumps  had  returned  some  time  before  this 
conversation  to  his  duties  at  The  Cedars,  and  the 
poor  doctor  had  no  other  companionship  than  that 
of  his  books.  His  daughter  Ethel  was  much  oc- 
cupied with  household  cares  during  the  day,  and 
she  often  regretted  that  her  father  had  no  acquaint- 
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ance  to  amuse  him  when  she  was  absent  and  when 
the  weather  was  not  fine  enough  to  allow  John 
Hogbin  to  take  the  doctor  out  in  his  wheel-chair.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  that  Ethel  heard 
her  father  had  met  with  an  old  pupil  during  one  of 
his  excursions. 

"I  donH  know  if  you  remember  him,"  said  the 
doctor;  "his  name  is  Henry  Brownlow." 

Ethel  thought  she  had  some  faint  recollection  of 
the  name  and  of  the  fair  boy  who  owned  it  "He 
recognised  me  in  a  moment,"  said  the  doctor, 
"changed  as  I  am;  and  remained  with  me  all  the 
morning,  walking  by  my  chair." 

"I  am  so  glad,  dear,  that  you  have  found  a 
companion!"  said  Ethel,  clapping  her  hands. 

"Well,  to  say  the  truth,  so  am  I;  a  little  mas- 
culine talk  will  be  very  acceptable,  I  assure  you," 
observed  the  doctor,  with  one  of  his  poor  grim 
smiles. 

"Mr.  Brownlow,  I  suppose,  is  only  a  visitor  at 
South  Bay?"  asked  Ethel. 

"Well,  I  suppose  not,  but  he  said  the  place 
would  be  very  pleasant  in  the  spring,  as  though  he 
expected  to  be  here  until  that  time." 

"It  will  be  very  agreeable  if  he  should  remain/' 
said  Ethel.     "Did  you  invite  him  to  call?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  doctor,  "he  appeared  to  know 
that  we  had  come  to  reside  here,  and  he  inquired 
very  kindly  after  you,  my  dear." 
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"I  am  much  obliged,"  said  Eiiliel,  dropping  a 
little  curtsey  playfully;  "and  if  lie  will  only  come 
and  chat  with  you,  he  shall  have  the  most  gracious 
reception  &om  me,  I  promise  him." 

"He  is  a  very  agreeable  talker,  and  an  uncom- 
monly good-looking  ^an,"  said  the  doctor,  "so  take 
care  of  your  heart,  my  child;"  adding,  after  a 
pause,  "though  I  should  rejoice  to  — "  Ethel  placed 
her  hand  upon  her  father's  lips,  and  then  kissed  his 
cheek,  saying  — 

"You  will  make  me  fancy  that  you  are  bringing 
a  man-trap  into  the  house,  and  then  I  shall  be  too 
frightened  to  receive  Mr.  Brownlow.  When  do  you 
expect  him  to  call?" 
^  "This  evening,  probably,"  replied  the  doctor. 
"I  was  too  judicious,  knowing  how  busy  you  are, 
to  ask  him  to  call  in  the  morning." 

"The  very  time,  if  you  are  a  ptjsoner,  that  I 
should  like  him  to  visit  you,"  said  Ethel.  "But 
we  shall  see.  If  he  really  is  an  agreeable,  kind 
fellow,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  enlist  him  and  order 
him  on  morning  duty." 

Mr.  Brownlow  soon  availed  himself  of  the  doctor's 
invitation  to  call  at  Book  Hall.  When  introduced 
to  *£thel,  there  was  considerable  confusion  in  his 
manner,  and  for  some  time  afterwards  he  appeared 
to  compel  himself  to  talk,  rather  than  to  give  free 
utterance  to  the  thoughts  which  arose  in  his  mind. 
And  this  restraint  appeared  to  continue  whenever 

10* 
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Ethel  was  prese&t  during  their  next  three  or  four 
meetings.  Ethel  at  last  ventured  to  observe  that 
she  was  afraid  her  presence  was  a  restraint  upon 
Mr.  Brownlow. 

This  remark  was  made  at  a  moment  when  the 
doctor  had  dropped  off  into  one  of  the  frequent 
dozes  to  which  his  malady  rendered  him  liable. 

"I  confess,  Miss  Meriton,  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  your  remark,"  said  Brownlow. 

"Why  should  there  be?"  asked  Ethel,  sur- 
prised. 

Brownlow  paused  before  he  answered,  and  then 
he  said  — 

"Some  years  ago  you  were  much  in  the  society 
of  one  of  our  boys  —  young  Lyle." 

Ethel  felt  the  colour  mount  into  her  face  —  she 
knew  not  wherefore. 

"He  and  I  were  not  good  friends  at  one  time," 
said  Brownlow,  "and  I  have  thought  —  thought, 
perhaps,  that  he  might  have  spoken  of  me  to  my 
disadvantage." 

"Never  to  me,"  replied  Ethel,  quickly.  "Falk- 
ner  Lyle  was  a  very  generous,  noble  fellow." 

"As  no  one  knows  better  than  myself,"  said 
Brownlow,  "and  before  I  left  we  were  like  brothers." 

"I  am  glad  of  this  explanation,"  said  Ethel, 
"and  now  you  will  not  make  me  feel  that  I  am  de 
tropy 

"I  have  never  felt  you  to  be  in  that  position," 
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saidBrownlow,  in  a  soft,  low  voice;  "I  have  always 
remembered  70a  as  one  to  be  admired,   not  feared.'' 

"I  did  not  intend  to  ask  for  a  compliment,"  re- 
plied Ethel,  "as  I  dislike  — " 

"Indeed  I  did  not  intend  to  offend,"  said  Brown- 
low,  earnestly,  adding  in  a  lighter  tone,  "you  mnst 
remember  what  desperate  execution  you  made 
amongst  the  boys  when  you  came  to  live  at  The 
Cedars.  The  two  first  forms  admired  you  to  a 
man,  and  the  epidemic  extended,  I  believe,  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth." 

Ethel  was  no  prude,  and  therefore  she  said,  "I 
had  some  intimation  certainly,  that  I  was  a  very 
dangerous  little  person  at  that  time,  but  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  none  of  my  admirers  suffered  either  in 
growth  or  appetite  in  consequence." 

Brownlow  laughed  at  this  happy  conviction  of 
Ethel,  and  the  noise  woke  up  the  doctor. 

"Ton  my  word,  I  deserve  to  lose  your  jest,  for 
being  rude  enough  to  fall  asleep,"  said  the  doctor. 
"May  I  ask  you  to  repeat  the  joke?" 

"Oh  yes,  papa,"  replied  Ethel;  and  then,  to 
Brownlow's  slight  confasion,  she  repeated,  nearly 
word  for  word,  the  conversation  which  had  taken 
place. 

"It  was  fortunate  for  you  boys,"  said  the  doctor, 
smilingly,  "that  I  did  not  suspect  the  existence  of 
this  epidemic,  as  you  call  it,  for  though  we  know 
*'amw  nuilM  medteabilts  herhis,*  1  fancy  I  could  have 
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found  a  plant  called  he^ula^  or  birch,  which  would 
have  effected  a  speedy  cure.'* 

The  doctor  laughed  at  his  own  pleasantry,  and 
as  he  was  necessarily  the  best  judge  of  its  merits, 
Ethel  and  Brownlow  not  only  laughed  also,  but 
fairly  applauded  him.  Mr.  Brownlow  certainly  made 
himself  very  agreeable  for  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
and  after  a  light  supper  took  his  departure.  John 
and  Martha  then  conveyed  the  doctor  to  his  bed, 
and  Ethel  came  to  kiss  him  and  bid  good  night. 
Her  room  communicated  with  her  father's  by  an 
opening  covered  by  a  curtain,  so  that  she  might  be 
in  readiness,  should  assistance  be  required  during 
the  night. 

Jt  was  Ethel's  practice  to  read  every  night  in  a 
good  old  book,  which  is  not  so  much  venerated  now- 
a-days  as  it  was  wont  to  be  by  good  and  wise  men 
who  have  gone  before  us;  and  as  she  was  thus  em- 
ployed she  heard,  she  fancied,  her  father  sob  more 
than  once,  and  when  she  listened,'  murmur,  as  though 
in  prayer. 

Believing  him  to  be  oppressed  by  some  painful 
dream,  she  drew  aside  the  curtain  at  the  doorway 
and  looked  in,  expecting  to  find  him  sleeping.  To 
her  sorrow  and  surprise  his  eyes  were  open  and 
glistening  with  tears. 

"What  is  the  matter,  dear  father?"  asked  Ethel. 

The  doctor  held  forth  his  shaking  hand,  as 
though  seeking  hers,  before  he  answered,  "The  old 
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grief,  dear  Ethel!  —  the  old  terrible  fear.  I  have 
been  recalling  words  which  have  been  said  to-night, 
and  they  set  me  dreaming  for  a  time  —  and  then 
—  my  child  I  my  child  I" 

Oh  yes  I  Ethel  knew  that  the  old  sorrow  and 
the  old  fear  had  taken  hold  of  him  and  were  tearing 
him  like  dvil  spirits;  but  there  were  exorcisms  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  good  old  book,  and  Ethel  used  them 
to  soothe  the  desponding  man. 

The  pupil  and  the  master  soon  became  fast 
Mends,  as  the  commendable  custom  at  The  Cedars 
of  telling  no  tales  out  of  school  had  left  the  doctor 
in  ignorance  of  a  circumstance  which  may  be  in  the 
remembrance  of  others. 

When  the  day  was  fine  enough  for  the  doctor  to 
go  abroad,  Mr.  Brownlow  was  always  his  companion, 
regaling  him  with  scraps  of  news  and  such  other 
subjects  for  chat  as  he  had  been  able  to  collect  to- 
gether. When  the  weather  was  unfavourable,  Mr. 
Brownlow  would  call,  either  before  or  after  the 
doctor^s  early  dinner,  and  so  relieve  the  day  of  much 
of  its  loneliness.  Now  and  then  Mr.  Brownlow  ac- 
cepted the  doctor^s  invitation  to  pass  the  evening 
with  him  and  Ethel,  who  could  then  find  leisure  to 
add  the  exercise  of  her  accomplishments  as  a  singer 
and  player  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  party. 

The  bearing  of  Brownlow  towards  Ethel  was 
most  respectful,  never  again  offending  by  any  com- 
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plimentary  remarks,  or  showing  her  other  attentions 
than  were  her  due  as  the  daughter  of  his  friend. 

Such  devotion  to  her  father,  such  respect  of  her- 
self, created  in  Ethel  a  feeling  of  the  strongest 
gratitude  —  stronger  than  years  of  ordinary  friend- 
liness could  have  inspired,  and  which  the  ingenuous 
girl  took  no  pains  to  conceal. 

It  was  impossible,  in  the  constant  intercom- 
munion between  the  doctor  and  his  young  friend, 
that  the  one  ever-recurrent  anxiety  for  Ethel's  future 
should  not  have  betrayed  itself.  It  did  so,  and  after 
a  time  it  became  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation 
between  them. 

How  much  Mr.  Brownlow  regretted  that  his  own 
isolated  position  did  not  allow  of  an  introduction  to 
any  friend  who  could  accept  Ethel  as  a  charge  upon 
their  care  and  tenderness?  Had  his  mother  been 
living  there  would  have  been  no  want  of  home  or 
guardianship.  But  she  was  dead,  and  there  had 
been  a  long  estrangement  in  his  family,  too  long  for 
reconciliation,  even  if  he  were  to  seek  it. 

One  afternoon,  when  the  doctor  had  been  more 
than  usually  despondent,  having  talked  long  on  the 
subject  most  painful  to  him,  Mr.  Brownlow  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  doctor's  arm,  and  said,  pausing  every 
now  and  then,  as  though  fearing  to  offend — 

"I  hardly  know  how  to  speak  to  you,  to  make 
myself  understood,  without,  perhaps,  offending  you 
too  much  to  be  permitted  to  continue  the  friendship 
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which  has  sprung  up  so  unexpectedly,  so  strongly 
upon  my  part ,  that  to  lose  it  would  give  me  more 
pain  than  anything  eli^e  in  the  world  could  do." 

"You  cannot  offend  me,  say  what  you  will;  your 
kindness  has  been  too  great,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"There  is  my  difficulty,"  said  Brownlow;  "I 
know  how  much  more  my  poor  civilities  are  valued 
than  they  deserve  to  be,  and  that  conviction  makes 
me  hesitate  to  speak  what  has  been  in  my  heart  for 
long  —  yes,  for  years.  You  must  not  think  my 
presumption  has  such  a  source  —  no,  sir,  no." 

"What  would  you  say?  Speak  plainly,  my  dear 
friend,"  said  the  doctor. 

"I  have  thought  of  one  protector,  of  one  who 
would  devote  every  hour  of  his  life  to  Ethel,  if  he 
were  believed  to  be  worthy  of  the  trust,"  said  Brown- 
low,  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

"You  mean  yourself,  my  friend,"  replied  the 
Doctor,  grasping  Brownlow's  hand. 

"I  do." 

The  two  friends  remained  silent  for  some  time, 
the  doctor^s  strong  emotion  choking  his  utterance. 

"Why  should  —  why  should  it  not  be?"  asked 
Meriton,  with  great  effort.  ' 

"Because  Ethel  would  not  have  it  so,"  replied 
Brownlow,  "I  know  she  cannot  love  me,  kind,  most 
kind,  as  she  is  always,  thanking  me  by  her  looks 
more  than  by  words-,  I  know  she  is  only  grateful 
for  what  I  may  have  dono  for  you,  and  that  is  all." 
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"Have  you  ever  spoken  to  her?^'  asked  Meriton. 

"Never.  I  should  have  offended  her  had  I  done 
so,"  replied  Brownlow;  "I  dare  not  risk  doing  that 
I  am  sure  she  would  reject  me.'^ 

"I  do  not  think  so,"  said  the  doctor;  "I  do  not 
She  must  esteem  you;  cannot  be  insensible  to  your 
goodness,  your  devotion  to  me;  and  knowing,  as  she 
would  do,  that  her  acceptance  of  you"  —  he  folded 
his  trembling  hands  and  raised  his  eyes  —  "would 
let  me  depait  in. peace,  she  could  make  only  one 
answer." 

"I  dare  not  risk  the  question." 
^.-    "Then  I  will  do  so,"  said  Meriton,  "for  I  have 
confidence  in  your  worthiness,  confidence  in  your 
love  for  my  darling  Ethel;  and,  if  I  know  her,  she 
will  trust  you  also." 

Brownlow  knelt  and  pressed  the  doctor^s  hands 
to  his  lips,  and  said  how  strong  his  love  had 
grown,  increasing  day  by  day,  until  it  would  not 
let  him  rest,  urging  him  to  make  the  avowal  he  had 
done,  although  despairing  of  acceptance.  That  now 
he  almost  dared  to  hope,  finding  an  advocate  in 
Ethel's  father. 

Brownlow  spoke  the  truth,  but  he  was  not  made 
brave  by  his  love,  neither  did  it  make  him  generous, 
to  our  thinking. 

That  evening  Ethel  was  told  by  her  father  of 
the  love  she  had  won,  and  the  knowledge  of  it 
alarmed  her.     She  entreated  not  to  be  pressed  to 
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answer.  She  allowed  all  the  goodness,  kindness, 
and  devotion  which  her  father  claimed  for  his  friend, 
but  she  could  not  say  she  loved  him  —  loved  him 
as  she  ought  to  love  her  husband.  The  advocate 
would  not  be  silenced.  The  next  daj,  and  the  next, 
be  pleaded  for  his  client  —  for  himself.  He  prayed 
to  die  in  peace  —  to  live  out  the  little  remnant  of 
bis  life  in  peace.  It  was  in  EtheFs  power  to  permit 
both,  and  knowing  how  he  had  loved  her,  how  he 
only  feared  to  go  to  his  rest  for  her  sake,  would  she 
be  stubborn  of  will,  and  not  accept  the  protector 
who  had  come  to  her  so  unexpectedly? 

Ethel  bowed  her  head  upon  her  father^s  neck, 
and  answered  —  "Yes." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  MarriAge  without  Love  or  Bridemaids  —  A  Wedding  Breakfast  — 

Meeting  of  Old  Acqaaintance. 

Ethel^s  wedding  was  a  very  sorry  affair.  No 
girl  of  spirit  would  have  consented  to  have  been 
shorn  of  her  bridesmaids  and  orange-flowers,  and 
other  bridal  adornments,  and  have  gone  to  church 
with  her  bridegroom,  and  Mr.  Bumps  to  give  her 
away.  True,  Martha  had,  after  much  coaxing,  per- 
suaded John  to  remain  in  attendance  on  the  doctor, 
whilst  she  stole  away  to  the  church,  where  she 
added  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  by  crying, 
as  though  it  had  been  EtheFs  funeral  and  not  her 
wedding. 

It  was  EtheVs  wish  that  her  marriage  should  be 
solemnized  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  to  this  desire 
Mr.  Brownlow  gave  a  ready  acquiescence.  It  had 
cost  poor  Ethel  many  tears  —  many  hours  of  pain- 
ful contest  with  herself  —  before  she  could  submit 
to  her  father's  entreaties  that  she  would  accept 
Brownlow  as  her  husband.  Her  honest  heart  re- 
garded almost  as  a  sin  its  bestowal  where  she  did 
not  love;  but  the  prayers  of  her  beloved  father  — 
the  hope  that  she  might  add  some  little  sunshine  to 
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his  clouded  life  —  overcame  her  scruples,  and  she 
repeated  vows  which  were  to  bind  her  as  with  a 
chain  of  iron. 

For  a  few  short  months  she  was  rewarded  for 
her  submission  by  the  consciousness  of  the  happiness 
she  had  procured  for  her  father  —  for  a  few  short 
months  only,  as  death,  which  had  once  seemed  so 
terrible  to  the  enfeebled  man,  came  to  him  like  a 
welcome  angel. 

Although  Henry  Brownlow's  name  was  not  quite 
represented  by  Byron's  line  — 

"  Linked  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes/^ 

he  was  a  very  bad  fellow.  The  boy  had,  in  his 
case,  been  father  to  the  man,  and  he  had  become 
more  mean,  more  covetous,  more  tricky,  as  he  had 
grown  older  —  almost  the  only  bright  exception  to 
his  general  unworthiness  being  his  true  and  earnest 
love  for  Ethel. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  possessed  ^a 
moderate  competency,  and,  though  his  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance was  very  limited,  he  might  have  com* 
manded  respect,  and  made  the  lives  of  Ethel  and 
himself  enjoyable.  His  claim  to  the  position  of 
a  gentleman  was  admitted,  and  he  was  the  mem- 
ber of  a  club  whose  doors  were  somewhat  strictly 
guarded. 

To    gratify  Ethel,    her   husband   had    taken  a 
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small  detached  villa  some  four  miles  from  London^ 
and  the  ordering  of  her  little  garden,  and  the  super- 
intendence of  her  house  affairs,  afforded  her  amuse- 
ment during  those  hours  when  Brownlow  '^ras  absent 
He  usually  dined  at  home,  and  in  the  summer  even- 
ings drove  Ethel  about  the  pleasant  lanes  so  com- 
mon to  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis.  In  the  winter- 
time he  more  frequently  dined  at  his  club,  sometimes 
staying  later  than  was  quite  proper  to  a  model 
husband;  but  then  he  had  fewer  calls  to  the  city, 
and  the  mornings  were  devoted  to  drives  or  walks 
with  Ethel 

Martha  and  John  had  accompanied  their  young 
mistress  to  hmr  new  home.  The  little  garden 
scarcely  afforded  employment  for  John;  and,  as  he 
was  not  presentable  as  a  groom,  he  felt  himself 
rather  an  incumbrance  at  times.  He  therefore  went 
again  into  business  as  a  jobbing  gavdener,  and  lived 
in  lodgings. 

Alec,  the  groom,  had  been  in  Mr.  Brownlow^s 
service  up  to  the  time  of  that  gendeman^s  long  visit 
to  South  Bay,  when,  not  being  needed,  he  had  re- 
ceived what  he  had  called  "his  ticket,"  and  been 
left  to  his  own  resources.  Having  returned  to  his 
old  service,  he  was  continually  devising  various 
plans  for  balancing  arrears;  but  found,  to  his  dis- 
gust, that  Martha  kept  her  honest  hands  on  the 
larder,  and  could  not  be  convinced  that  the  ale  and 
wine  under  her  charge  were  at  the  consumption  of 
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the  servants.  Alec  had  therefore  to  confine  himself 
to  the  perquisites  of  the  stable;  and,  as  Mr.  Brown- 
low  was  not  an  open-handed  man,  he  made  bnt 
little  out  of  them. 

There  were  advantages,  however,  connected  with 
Mr.  Brownlow's  service  which  made  it  a  desirable 
situation  to  Alec,  who  had  a  passion  for  betting. 
Indeed,  he  had  at  one  time  been  a  ring  man,  until 
he  lost- more  than  he  could  pay,  and  became,  in  the 
slang  of  the  turfites,  "a  welsher,"  or,  in  other  words, 
a  man  disqualified  by  his  defalcations  from  pursuing 
his  disreputable  calling.  Mr.  Brownlow  was  un- 
known as  a  betting-man,  being  rarely  seen  on  a 
race-course,  or  at  the  Comer  (now  a  thing  of  the 
past),  yet,  by  some  strange  means,  he  generally 
contrived  to  "get  on"  the  right  horses  for  trifling 
sums,  which,  when  aggregated,  amounted  to  a  large 
balance  in  his  favour.  As  Alec's  predilection  wasf 
well  known  to  his  master,  he  was  occasionally  al- 
lowed to  "stand  in"  a  pound  or  two;  and,  though 
Mr.  Brownlow  was  very  exact  in  deducting  his 
servant's  losses,  the  end  of  the  season  was  generally 
productive  of  gain  to  Alec.  For  this  "considera- 
tion" the  servant  kept  all  his  master's  secrets,  and 
performed  any  "pumping"  or  "touting"  that  might 
be  required  to  help  to  success.  The  time  was  at 
hand  when  the  two  workmen  were  to  be  more  on  an 
equality.  There  was  no  game  at  cards  requiring 
skill  in  the  player  at  which  Brownlow  was  not  an 
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adept;  and,  as  afternoon  whist  was  mucli  favoured 
at  his  club,  he  was  generally  to  be  found  at  one  of 
the  tables.  He  was  not  always  successful,  bat  his 
skill  and  temper  gave  him  great  advantages  over 
many  of  his  opponents,  and  he  frequently  rose  a 
wiiuier. 

Although  the  rules  of  the  club  restricted  the 
play  to  crown  points,  private  bets  were  often  added, 
which  made  the  stakes  valuable.  Brownlow,  despite 
his  good  play,  would  not  at  all  times  take  bets  of- 
fered to  him;  but  it  had  come  to  be  remarked  that, 
whenever  a  deferred  meeting  was  suggested,  he 
would  always  accept,  and  was  then  generally 
distinguished  by  a  run  of  luck  that  made  him  a 
winner. 

Such  a  meeting  had  been  arranged,  and  the  play 
had  been  greatly  in  the  favour  of  Brownlow,  al- 
though his  partner  had  held  but  indifferent  cards. 
Much  advantage  had  been  gained  by  the  cutting, 
Brownlow^s  opponents  never  receiving  an  honour 
when  he  had  to  divide  the  cards.  This  singularity 
struck  one  of  the  players  so  forcibly,  that,  when  the 
last  game  was  at  an  end,  he  called  the  waiter,  and, 
giving  him  the  cards,  requested  that  they  might  be 
kept  safely  until  the  next  day.  Brownlow  affected 
not  to  notice  what  had  been  done,  but  his  lips  went 
very  pale  and  moved  visibly.  He  then  appeared  to 
be  surprised  at  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  left  the 
card-room. 
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"I  am  sure  no  man  here  will  be  offended  at 
what  I  have  done  when  I  explain  my  reason/^ 
said  the  member,  who  had,  as  it  were,  impounded 
the  cards;  ^4et  us  go  and  examine  the  packs, 
and,  if  my  suspicion  is  wrong,  I  owe  Brownlow  an 
apology." 

The  three  members  then  went  to  the  secretary's 
room,  and  sent  for  the  waiter  and  the  cards. 

^^Look  at  those  two  packs,  Mercer,"  said  the 
member  who  had  spoken  first;  *are  those  the  club 
cards?" 

Mercer  carefully  examined  the  packs,  and  then 
said  — 

^^I  don't  think  these  are  the  club  cards." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  they  seem  rather  smaller,  sir,  though 
they  are  the  same  make,"  replied  Mercer. 

The  difference  in  size  was  not  perceptible  to  the 
members. 

"Stop  a  moment,  gentlemen,  these  cards  have 
been  doctored,"  said  Mercer.  Club  waiters  are 
generally  knowing  fellows,  and  Mercer  placed  one 
of  the  suspected  cards  edgeways  upon  the  back  of 
another.  It  was  found  to  be  very  slightly  convex, 
and  was  a  court-card.  The  honours  were  then 
sorted  out,  and  the  same  experiment  showed  a 
similar  result  The  lower  cards  were  then  tried  and 
proved  to  be  perfectly  straight;  but  when  placed  on 
end  they  were  found  to  be  slightly  concave.     The 
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cards  were  then  gatliered  together,  and  Mercer 
showed  that,  cut  them  as  he  would,  no  court-card 
would  he  trump. 

"Thank  you,    Mercer,    that  will  do;    you   can 

{o,"  said  the  memher.  "And  now,  gentlemen," 
e  continued,  when  Mercer  had  left  the  room,  "as 
it  is  evident  we  have  heen  playing  with  false  cards, 
and  as  I  am  sure  we  can  acquit  each  other  of 
dishonourahle  practices,  I  shall  cut  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  and  be  prepared  to  tell  him  my  reason  for 
doing  so." 

"Do  you  believe  him  to  be  a  cheat?" 

"I  do." 

"Then  let  us  detect  him  in  the  act  and  expose 
him." 

"He  won^t  try  the  same  trick  again,  as  I >  am 
sure  he  knew  I  suspected  him,"  said  the  first 
member. 

"Then  bring  the  matter  before  the  committee." 

"Not  so;  we  can  give  no  proof  of  the  scoun- 
dreFs  trick,  we  can  only  deny  our  own  complicity, 
and  he  would  do  the  same.  Let  us  cut  him,  and,  if 
he  requires  an  explanation,  tell  him  what  we  all 
know  to  be  the  truth." 

This  alternative  was  accepted;  the  member  who 
had  been  Brownlow's  partner  insisting  upon  return- 
ing his  winnings,  the  money  found  its  way  to  the 
poor-box  of  one  of  the  police-offices. 

Mr.  Brownlow  was  not  likely,  however,  to  give 
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his  indignant  fellow-members  the  opportunity  of 
catting  him  for  some  time  to  come,  as  be  bad  left 
word  witb  tbe  ball-porter  tbat  be  was  going  out  of 
town,  and  would  call  for  bis  letters  on  bis  return. 
After  a  few  weeks  Mr.  Brownlow  sent  in  bis 
resignation.  And  tbis  was  tbe  busband  of  Etbel 
Meriton! 

Happily  for  ber,  ber  own  life  bad  been  so  pure 
—  so  secluded  —  tbat  sbe  knew  little  of  tbe  wicked- 
ness tbere  was  in  tbe  world;  so  tbat  wben  tbeir  few 
friends  began  to  receive  ber  visits  coldly,  and  dis- 
continue calling  upon  ber,  sbe  was  distressed  by 
supposing  tbat  tbe  cause  of  tbe  cbange  was  witb  ber, 
and  not  witb  ber  busband. 

Evil  tidings  travel  fast,  and  Brownlow's  seces- 
sion from  bis  club,  and  tbe  suspicion  attacbe^  to 
bim,  soon  became  tbe  gossip  of  most  of  tbe 'smoking- 
rooms,  travelling  tbence  into  outside  society. 

Etbel's  married  life  could  not  be  called  a  bappy 
one,  as  tbere  was  wanting  tbat  indescribable  sym- 
pathy wbicb  is  needed  to  make  tbe  happiness  of 
home.  Two  such  natures  could  not  be  in  unison, 
for,  however  considerate  Brownlow  might  be  towards 
Etbel,  it  was  impossible  for  bim  to  conceal  alto- 
gether the  meanness  of  bis  character,  and  to  provoke 
unfavourable  contrast  with  the  good  father  she  remem- 
bered with  such  enduring  afPiection.  But  Ethel  never 
thought  of  blaming  her  busband.  She  attributed  all 
the  discomfort  which  came  to  her  as  due  to  herself, 

11* 
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and  to  the  conditions  on  which  she  had  allowed  her- 
self to  become  a  wife.  She  had  not  loved  Henry 
Brownlow  at  any  time,  and  that  holy  passion  would 
not  grow  in  the  uncongenial  soil  of  a  forced  mar- 
riage. She  did  her  duty  bravely,  however,  and 
when  Mr.  Bumps  came  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with 
her  and  little  Ethel,  she  never  let  a  shadow  be  seen, 
but  surprised  her  old  friend  by  her  cheerful  con- 
tentedness.  True,  that  upon  those  occasions  Brown- 
low  was  always  absent,  as  the  old  pupil  was  no 
favourite  with  the  old  usher,  and  the  reason  of 
his  dislike  might  have  been  traced  back  to  The 
Cedars. 

Ethel  was  delighted  one  day  to  receive  her  lord^s 
commands  to  pack  up  as  soon  as  possible  for  a  visit 
to  Scarborough,  and  the  necessary  preparations  were 
soon  made. 

Alec  had  been  sent  on  with  the  traps,   and  to 
York,  with  instructions  to  await  the  arrival  of  his 
master  and  mistress,  whilst  Martha  and  Miss  Cthel , 
were  sent  down  to  South  Bay,  as  the  air  of  that 
place  was  thought  to  be  more  suitable  to  the  child. 

A  pleasant  drive  from  York  to  Scarborough  gave 
change  and  relief  to  the  long  journey,  and  AJec, 
who  had  been  sent  on  with  the  luggage,  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  apartments  overlooking] 
the  sea,  as  the  season  was  at  its  height.  The  visitors 
were  principally  from  the  great  Yorkshire  towns,  as 
it  was  before  the  time  when  London  people  had  for 
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saken  Bamsgate  and  Margate  for  the  more  distant 
nothem  shores  of  our  "tight  little  island." 

Why  Mr.  Brownlow  had  selected  this  more  distant 
locality  he  had  not  explained,  and  Alec  only  guessed 
at  the  reason. 

Two  or  three  days  had  been  passed  as  days 
usually  are  passed  at  a  watering-place;  hut  as  the 
horse  had  now  rested  after  his  long  journey,  a  drive 
was  proposed,  and,  of  course,  accepted,  by  the  con- 
tented Ethel;  and was  selected  as  the  place  to 

be  visited. 

The  journey  had  been  more  than  half  accom- 
plished, when  there  was  seen  approaching  a  spank- 
ing grey  horse,  driven  by  a  sporting-looking  man, 
accompanied  by  a  lady,  whose  long  ostrich  feather 
streamed  in  the  wind.  As  the  two  vehicles  were 
passing  each  other,  the  lady  of  the  feather  gave  a 
loud  exclamation  of  delight,  and  frantically  waved 
her  parasol  and  handkerchief  in  recognition  of 
Ethel. 

"Dear  me!  —  pray  stop,  Henry  —  that  must  be 
that  kind  creature,  Mrs.  Mallett;"  and  it  certainly 
was  that  demonstrative  lady. 

"Oh  dear!  if  I  didn't  know  you  again  in  a  mo- 
ment," said  Mrs.  Mallett  —  "didn't  I,  Teddy?  And 
you  knowed  me,  it  seems,  ma'am.  T  am  so  pleased 
to  see  you  again." 

"It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  I  could 
forget  you,   after  all  your  kindness,"  replied  Ethel. 
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^^How  are  70a,  Mr.  Mallett?  Well,  I  hope,  and 
down  here  only  for  pleasure?" 

"Only  for  pleasure,  ma*am,  I*m  glad  to  say," 
answered  Mallett,  his  eyes  rather  more  directed 
to  Alec  in  the  dickey  than  to  the  lady  he  was  ad- 
dressing. 

*^Let  me  introduce  my  hushand  to  you.  Mr. 
Brownlow  —  and  my  kind  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mallett,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me  speak  so 
often." 

Mr.  Brownlow  raised  his  hat  rather  formally,  as 
did  Mr.  Mallett,  whilst  his  good  lady,  as  he  called 
her,  waved  her  feather  rather  too  violently  to  be 
graceful,  and  smiled  the  delight  no  doubt  she  ex- 
perienced at  again  meeting  with  Ethel. 

As  both  the  horses  began  to  be  rather  fidgetty, 
the  interview  was  brought  to  a  close  before' either 
Ethel  or  Mrs.  Mallett  thought  of  exchanging  ad- 
dresses, and  it  was  as  well  it  had  so  happened. 

"What  a  very  vulgar  woman,  Ethel,  to  be  sure!" 
said  Brownlow. 

"I  suppose  she  is,"  answered  Ethel  —  "but  her 
kindness  to  me  and  to  my  dear  aunt  was  most  re- 
markable." 

"What  is  her  husband?"  asked  Brownlow,  after 
a  short  pause. 

"I  really  don't  know,"  replied  Ethel.  "They 
have  a  very  pretty  cottage,  rather  over-furnished, 
and  Mr.  Mallett  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  from  home." 
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"I  fancy  so,"  said  Brownlow,  more  to  himself 
tlian  to  Ethel. 

No  other  incident  of  the  drive  needs  to  be  re- 
corded. Stay  —  yes.  If  Mr.  Browfilow  could  have 
seen  his  man  Alec  during  that  brief  conversation 
with  Mr.  Mallett,  he  would  have  wondered  what 
could  have  made  his  servant^s  brazen  head  glow  as 
though  it  had  been  heated  in  a  furnace. 

The  explanation  came  in  the  course  of  the  next 
day,  when  Alec  was  sauntering  along  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  wondering  what  were  the  odds 
against  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Mallett.  He  had 
partly  concluded  that  the  odds  were  the  other  way, 
when  he  came  face  to  face  with  that  gentleman. 

"Hullo!"  said  the  calculator,  looking  rather 
stupid  for  such  a  sharp  fellow  as  he  was. 

"Well,  Master  Alec,"  replied  Mallett,  "this  is  a 
mm  go,  tumbling  over  you  down  here,  aint  it?  I 
thought  your  address  had  been  in  the  other  hem- 
mysphere  by  this  time." 

"You  aint  going  to  be  hard  on  a  fellow,  I  hope, 
after  all  this  time,"  said  Alec.  "I  know  I  ^put  you 
in  the  hole,*  but  I  didn*t  mean  it;"  and  a  powerful 
asseveration  clenched  the  assertion. 

"Not  mean  it?"  asked  Mr.  Mallett;  "why  you 
knew  the  boss  was  amiss,  and  let  me  back  him  for 
what  you  got  out  of  the  quack  doctor." 

Alec  took  more  oaths,   swore  more,   that  he  was 
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innocent  of  any  intention  of  wrong  to  Mr.  Mallett, 
and  that  he  had  erred  in  ignorance. 

"Well,  it  don't  much  matter  now,"  said  Mr. 
Mallett,  "and  I  aint  one  to  rake  up  old  scores;  but 
it  precious  nigh  floored  me." 

"Well,  Fm  glad  to  know  it  didn't  quite,"  replied 
Alec;  "I  'shut  up  lame'  enough  the  next  Liverpool. 
Never  got  over  it" 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  service?"  asked 
Mallett,  abruptly,  and  without  any  word  of  condolence 
to  the  bankrupt  "welsher." 

"I've  lived  with  Mr.  Brownlow,  off  and  on,  about 
four  year,  now,"  answered  Alec;  "and"  —  he  paused 
—  "and  if  I  knew  what  your  game  was  down  here, 
I  think  I  could  *put  you  on'  to  some'at  as  would 
make  up  all  you  ever  lost  through  me,  Teddy." 

Mr.  Mallett  regarded  his  old  acquaintance  very 
steadfastly  for  a  time,  and  then  said  — 

"A  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,  Alec;  but  I  did 
once  think  you  a  good  'un,  and  a  man  to  be  trusted." 

"Think  so  again,"  said  Alec.  "Just  answer  me 
this.  You  seem  in  such  Hiptop  feather'  that  I  fancies 
you  must  have  retired  from  business.  Was  that  your 
missus  with  you?" 

"  Yes,  or  I  shouldn't  have  let  her'  speak  to  yours," 
replied  Mallett. 

"What  a  fine  creature  she  is,  Teddy.  What  a 
fine  neck  and  shoulder,  and  'carries  her  own  head,' 
don't  she?" 
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'^She  does  all  that,  Alec,"  replied  Mr.  Mallett, 
evidently  touched  by  his  friend^s  praise  of  the  hand- 
some Mrs.  Mallett. 

'^She  must  cost  you  something  for  feathers  and 
clothing?"  said  Alec,  interrogatively. 

'*  Well,  she  shall  have  as  long  as  I  have,  for  Pm 
proud  of  her!"  replied  Mallett  "And  now,  what's 
your  4ittle  game,'  Alec?  I  am  at  all  in  the  ring, 
as  I  ever  was  —  willing  and  ready." 

"You  saw  my  master?"  asked  Alec,  looking  very 
knowing. 

"Yes;  he's  a  gentleman,  Mrs.  Mallett  says." 

"And  my  missus?"  asked  Alec. 

"Yes;  she  was  a  clergyman's  daughter,  Mrs. 
Mallett  says,  and  yet  as  affable  as  an  apple-woman." 

"They're  free  of  all  society,"  said  Alec;  "and  I 
suppose  you're  not  arrived  at  that,  Teddy?" 

Teddy  owned  that  he  had  not  been  presented  at 
court,  and  laboured  under  want  of  introductions  to 
the  best  society. 

"My  master,  Teddy"  —  here  Alec  paused,  as 
though  to  impress  his  friend  with  the  value  of  the 
information  he  was  about  to  communicate  -  "my 
master  is  the  best  player  at  whist,  cribbage,  all  fours, 
and  —  and  thing-o-my,  of  any  man  in  England,  or 
Europe,  come  to  that." 

"Well,"  asked  Mallett,  "what's  that  to  me?" 

"This,  Teddy"  —  Alec  looked  oracular  again— 
"if  you  two  could  be  brought  together;  you,  with 
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your  knowledge  of  how  to  do  it,  and  he,  with  the 
skill  to  do  it,  what  mightn^t  come  of  it?'* 

"Oh,  nonsense!"  replied  Mallet;  "your  master's 
too  much  of  a  swell  to  take  me  for  a  pal.  If  he 
wasn't,  I  think  I  know  of  a  chance."  And  Mr. 
Mallett  raised  his  eyes  as  though  he  were  trying  to 
look  like  a  saint 

"He  is  a  swell,  Teddy,"  said  Alec,  almost  in  a 
whisper;  "but  he's  to  be  had,  for  all  that  He's 
like  a  good  half-crown  that's  been  cracked:  he's  lost 
his  ring,  but  he's  worth  his  money." 

"What  the do  you  mean?"  asked  Mallet 

"I  hate  figures  of  speech;  say  what  you  have  to 
say;  say  out  plain." 

Alec  then  informed  Mr.  Mallett  that  during  the 
time  he  had  been  waiting  at  the  club  door  for  his 
master,  an  acquaintance  had  grown  up  between  him- 
self and  the  hall  porter,  and  meeting  that  party  one 
artemoon,  they  had  looked  in  at  a  public,  and  had 
two  four  pen'orths  of  gin-and- water;  and  that  there 
and  then,  no  better  and  no  worse,  did  the  hall  porter 
tell  Charley  that  Mr.  Brownlow  had  been  found  out 
cheating  at  cards,  and  had  been  obleeged  to  leave 
the  club ;  and  on  which  the  hall  porter  stood  another 
glass,  to  bind  Alec  to  tell  nobody  what  he  had  told 
him. 

Mr.  Mallett  listened  with  great  attention  to  this 
recital,  and  then  confessed  that  it  really  seemed  to 
open  up  a  great  career  for  himself  and  Mr.  Brownlow. 
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"But  how  to  get  at  him?"  asked  Mallett 

"Well,  you  must  work  the  miflsu8,"\  replied  Alec. 
"Get  her  to  call  —  there's  where  we  live  —  46, 
round  the  comer.  My  missus  is  the  innocentest 
thing  as  ever  broke  bread,  and  would  be  very  glad 
to  see  her.  You  must  then  *work  the  horackle'  for 
yourself." 

Mr.  Mallett  "required  time  for  reflection,"  he 
said,  but  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  fallen  gentleman  should  tumble  a  little  lower 
into  the  pit 

When  Mr.  Mallett  and  Alec  parted,  the  latter 
worthy  found  himself  richer  by  a  sovereign  through 
the  liberality  of  his  friend. 

Mr.  Mallett  did  not  adopt  Alec's  suggestion,  as 
he  never  allowed  his  handsome  wife  to  have  part  in 
any  of  his  clever  schemes.  She  had  been  honestly 
brought  up,  and  was  receiving  good  wages  as  a 
lady's  maid  when  she  attracted  the  admiration  and 
regards  of  Mr.  Mallett  He  told  her  he  was  a  com- 
mission agent,  and  spoke  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
as  his  intimates,  calling  some  by  their  Christiaii 
names,  others  by  their  titles,  until  the  lady's  maid 
(who,  of  course,  admired  the  aristocracy)  glowed 
with  the  thought  that  in  marrying  her  Teddy,  she 
was  about  to  get  into  the  blue  book. 

Mallett,  like  men  of  his  class,  was  profuse  with 
his  money  when  he  had  it,  and  he  had  had  a  long 
run  of  luck  when  he  was  introduced  to  us.     Mrs. 
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Mallett,  therefore,  wanted  for  nothing;  and  as  one 
of  her  mistresses  had  worn  ostrich  feathers,  she  had 
a  feather  —  the  longest  she  could  get.  As  her  last 
lady  wore  velvet,  Mrs.  Mallett  could  not  do  less 
than  invest  her  comely  person  in  the  sti£fest,  and 
the  stoutest,  and  the  brightest  that  money  could 
buy.  She  was  rather  posed  by  the  jewellery.*  Dia- 
monds! oh,  how  she  loved  diamonds!  but  they  sold 
such  little  ones  for  twenty  pounds  that  she  gave  up 
the  notion  of  more  than  one  ring,  and  then  indulged 
in  almost  barbaric  splendour  bought  at  a  French 
shop  in  the  Burlington  Arcade. 

No,  Mr.  Mallett  would  not  bring  Mrs.  Mallett 
again  on  the  scene  if  he  could  help  it  He  was  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  knew  that  he  could  not  keep 
his  place  out  of  his  class.  The  quarry  lie  had  in 
view  flew  high,  and  a  true  falcon  was  needed  to 
strike  it  down.  Time  pressed,  however,  and  he  re- 
solved to  give  himself  up  to  his  good  work.  For 
the  next  day  or  two  he  never  allowed  Brownlow  to 
stir  abroad  without  intercepting  him.  A  bow  of  re- 
spectful recognition  was  the  only  approach  he  made 
to  intimacy.  They  met  at  last  under  circumstances 
favourable  for  Mr.  Mallett^s  purpose. 

They  talked  of  horses,  dogs,  racing.  The  ^'pots 
of  money"  some  men  had  made.  The  folly  of 
preaching  against  betting.  It  was  only  stock-jobbing 
in  another  form.  Who  wouldn't  bet  if  he  could 
always  make  a  certainty  of  winning?    And  if  at 
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racing,  why  not  at  any  other  game?  Men  pitted 
their  skill  against  skill,  and  if  the  chance  of  a  card 
was  to  win  or  lose,  who  would  be  the  loser  if  he 
could  help  it? 

This  dangerous  talk  had  a  hidden  meaning,  and 
at  last  both  speakers  seemed  to  understand  each 
other,  and  Brownlow  said  — 

"Surely  you  would  not  approve  of  a  man  win- 
ning by  —  unfairly?" 

"By  the  more  skilful  play,  I  would,"  replied 
Mallett;  and  as  Brownlow  shook  his  head,  he  added, 
"Are  you  not  a  member  of  the Club?" 

"I  was,"  answered  Brownlow,  almost  in  a  whisper, 
and  turning  rather  pale  for  a  moment. 

"I  know  you  were,"  replied  Mallett,  in  the  same 
tone;  "and  now,  I  fancy,  we  may  talk  more  free, 
Mr.  Brownlow." 

Mallett  then,  with  great  care  in  the  choice  of 
his  words,  suggested  the  possibility  of  introducing  to 
Brownlow  —  not  by  Mallett  himself  —  a  wealthy 
young  man,  who  had  more  confidence  in  his  ability 
as  a  player  at  deartd  than  he  was  supposed  to  be 
able  to  justify,  and  —  well,  Mr.  Brownlow  and  Mr. 
Mallett  came  to  understand  each  other,  and  so  they 
parted. 

And  EtheVs  fate  was  linked  to  this  man, 
Brownlow,  for  richer  or  poorer  —  in  sickness  and 
in  health  —  in  shame  and  wickedness  —  she  must 
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be  with  him,   doing  her  wifely  duty.     And  she  will 
do  it. 

On  the  third  day  succeeding  the  interview  we 
have  just  described,  Brownlow,  with  some  hesitation, 
informed  his  wife  he  had  heard  that  little  Ethel  was 
not  so  well  as  to  be  satisfactory,  and  that,  if  she 
wished,  Alec  shonld  go  with  her  to  South  Bay.  He 
would  go  himself,  but  the  business  which  had 
brought  him  to  Scarborough  would  detain  him  a 
few  days. 

Poor  Ethel  reproached  herself  for  leaving  the 
child,  even  in  the  care  of  Martha;  and  thanking  her 
husband  for  his  consideration,  she  made  instant  pre- 
parations for  her  journey. 

Without  remaining  in  London  to  go  to  her  own 
house,  Ethel  hastened  on  to  South  Bay,  the  road 
seeming  to  lengthen  as  she  went.  Again  and  again 
she  condemned  herself  for  leaving  the  child,  and 
resolved  never  again  to  transfer  her  charge  to 
another. 

When  the  fly  which  had  brought  her  from  the 
station  stopped  at  the  lodging  where  Martha  was 
with  the  child,  EthePs  heart  beat  quickly.  There 
were  lights  in  most  of  the  windows,  and  the  sound 
of  a  piano  came  harshly,  unkindly,  to  her  ear. 

Judge  of  her  delight,  when,  as  the  door  was 
opened,  she  heard  Martha^s  voice  singing  merrily  to 
her  little  charge,  then  well  and  happy! 

Mr.  Brownlow  had  been  misinformed ,    unduly 
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alarmed,  and  Ethel  had  omitted  to  ask  him  who 
had  been  his  informant. 

The  long  and  anxions  jonmey  proved  too  fati- 
guing for  Ethel,  and  for  more  than  a  week  she  was 
prostrate  and  feverish.  She  had  no  letter  from  her 
husband  all  that  time,  and  his  silence  was  a  stronger 
proof  of  his  estimation  of  her  than  pages  would  have 
been,  written  when  his  mind  was  occupied  with 
mean  and  wicked  schemes  —  so  mean  and  wicked 
that  he  could  not  pursue  them  in  the  presence  of  his 
pure  and  guileless  wife. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Birds  of  a  Feather  collect  together  at  Scarborough  —  Mrs.  Mallett  givea 

a  Little  Dinner. 

The  qnany  which  Mr.  Mallett  had  marked  down 
was  the  son  of  a  large  millowner.  The  wealth  which 
Mr.  George  Roberts  inherited  had  been  collected  at 
first  shilling  by  shilling,  until  money  bred  money, 
as  it  is  said  to  do  when  in  the  keeping  of  those 
lucky  fellows  who,  Midas-like,  turn  all  they  touch 
into  gold.  But  it  will  sometimes  happen  that,  as 
these  fortunate  accumulators  cannot  bequeath  their 
experience  and  their  prudence  with  their  wealth,  the 
young  inheritor  becomes  oppressed  with  his  abundance, 
and  resorts  to  many  decives  to  relieve  himself  of  his 
superfluity.  He  will  always  find  knaves  and  sycophants 
ready  enough  to  help  him. 

Mr.  George  Roberts  had  adopted  two  of  the  readiest 
means  of  making  himself  a  beggar  —  play  and  the 
turf  —  and  by  the  associations  attendant  on  those 
pursuits  he  had  become  acquainted  witJi  Mr.  Mallett. 

With  great  self-denial  Mr.  Mallett  had  refrained 
from  making  small  sums  of  money  out  of  the  young 
gentleman,  having  resolved  to  go  for  a  stake  when 
a  fitting  opportunity  should  present  itself.     The  in- 
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troduction  to  Brownlow  seemed  to  furnish  the  means, 
and  the  opportunity  was  to  be  made. 

The  billiard-room  soon  allowed  Brownlow  and 
Mr.  Boberts  to  form  a  slight  acquaintance  with  each 
other.  Two  or  three  games,  won  by  Mr.  Roberts, 
gave  that  young  gentleman  a  favourable  opinion  of 
Mr.  Brownlow,  who  paid  his  trifling  losses  with  a 
smile,  and  was  not  more  successful  when  he  was 
again  the  antagonist  of  Mr.  Boberts.  They  bowed 
when  they  passed  each  other  on  the  Parade,  and 
when  Mr.  Brownlow  was  driving  his  handsome  chest- 
nut horse  in  the  neatest  of  phaetons.  The  spider 
spun  his  web  very  slowly. 

As  the  necessity  arose,  Mr.  Mallett  became  less 
scrupulous  about  employing  Mrs.  Mallett  as  an  in- 
nocent accessory  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  great 
design;  and  Mr.  Boberts  was  invited  to  step  into  her 
lodgings,  in  order  that  the  "Bacing  Calendar"  might 
be  consulted  on  an  important  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  pedigree  of  a  horse. 

As  chance  would  have  it,  Mr.  Brownlow  also 
called  to  apologize  for  Mrs.  Brownlow  leaving  Scar- 
borough without  calling  upon  Mrs.  Mallett,  to  thank 
her  again  for  kindness  never  to  be  forgotten.  Mr. 
Mallett  did  not  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Brownlow,  but 
received  him  with  a  kind  of  deference,  and  appeared 
to  be  dragged  into  the  conversation,  until  at  last  he 
became  moderately  familiar. 

Mrs.  Mallett  had  been  called  aside  by  her  bus- 
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band  during  a  conversation  between  the  other  two 
gentlemen;  and  afterwards,  with  some  confusion  of 
manner,  she  said  — 

"I  hope  you  won't  take  it  rude  of  me,  Mr. 
Brownlow,  but  as  youVe  a  bachelor  like,  now  your 
good  lady  is  away,  Mallett  and  me  should  feel  it  a 
honour  if  you  would  dine  with  us  at  six  to-day." 

"Really,  you  are  very  good,  madam,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  refuse  any  request  of  yours,'^ 
replied  Brownlow.  "It  is  very  lonely  dining  by  one- 
self, and  I  accept  your  invitation  with  pleasure." 

"Well,  that's  kind  and  friendly  of  you,  and  I'm 
much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Mallett.  "I'm  sure 
I  shouldn't  have  ventured  to  have  asked  you  if 
*Teddy'  hadn't" 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Mallett,"  interposed  Brownlow, 
"the  obligations  are  all  on  my  side." 

"And  perhaps,  Mr.  Boberts,  if  you  are  not  better 
engaged,  you  will  join  us,  sir?  —  a  family  dinner," 
said  Mallett. 

Mr.  Boberts  had  no  better  engagement;  and,  as 
his  mother  and  sister  had  gone  to  Harrogate,  he  was 
en.  setde,  and  glad  of  company. 

The  spiders  were  finishing  the  web. 

The  preparations  for  this  family  dinner  occupied 
Mrs.  Mallett  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and 
the  lodging-house  keeper  was  rather  appalled  at  first 
by  the  amount  of  provender  which  continued  to  arrive 
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nntil  a  late  hour  of  the  afternoon.  A  little  reflection, 
however,  reconciled  'her  to  the  importations,  as  she 
knew  that  her  own  larder  would  be  benefited  by  the 
profusion.  Mrs.  Mallett  went  to  dress  at  four  o^clock, 
and  her  toilette  was  hardly  completed  at  a  quarter 
to  six,  when  her  husband  came  home  "to  beautify," 
as  he  called  the  operation  of  dressing. 

Mrs.  Mallett  really  looked  splendid,  "quite  a 
Queen  Shillibeer,"  as  Mr.  Mallett  —  whose  omnibus 
knowledge  was  in  advance  of  his  biblical  —  said,  as 
he  walked  round  her  in  admiration. 

When  Mrs.  Mallett  had  descended  to  the  drawing- 
room  she  rang  for  the  lodging-house  servant,  whom 
she  had  promised,  should  see  her  when  dressed  —  in 
case,  we  suppose,  such  a  blaze  of  splendour  should 
overpower  the  domestic  when  in  the  performance  of 
her  duties  at  table. 

"Well,  mam!"  said  the  girl,  clasping  her  hands, 
"I  never  did  see  anythink  beautifuUer  than  you  look 
—  never!" 

"I'm  gUd  you  like  me,  Jane,"  replied  Mrs. 
Mallett,  admiring  herself  in  the  glass.  "I  did  think 
of  putting  on  my  maroon  velvet,  but  I  know  I  shall 
be  hottish  with  carving  and  anxiety,  so  I  chose  my 
blue  satin." 

"Lor!  what  a  deal  of  money  you  must  have  cost, 
mam,"  replied  the  servant. 

"Tes,  Jane,  yes.  One  can't  dress  like  this  for 
nothing,"  replied  Mrs.   Mallett;   "but  my  husband 
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likes  it,  and  so  do  I.  There,  go  along,  or  yonUl 
make  me  vain,  looking  at  me  so.'* 

Jane  gave  one  more  pantomimic  expression  of 
admiration,  and  left  the  room. 

Gorgeous  Mrs.  Mallett  would  have  been  perfectly 
happy  at  that  moment  had  not  her  eyes  fallen  on 
the  clock,  and  shown  her  the  hour  of  trial  had  ap- 
proached within  a  few  minutes  of  its  commencement 
She  had  never  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  giving 
a  dinner  before;  and  a  mental  review  of  its  diffiicul- 
ties  made  her  very  warm  —  warmer  than  she  had 
ever  been  in  her  maroon  velvet 

The  guests  arrived,  and  with  commendable  punc- 
tuality. The  dinner  was  announced  and  served  by 
the  man  who  cleaned  the  boots  and  shoes  and  ran 
of  messages  for  the  lodgers.  He  was  by  profession 
a  shoemaker;  but  confinement,  and  the  odour  of  wax, 
did  not  agree  with  him,  he  said,  and  waitering 
suited  him  better.     He  was  called  Waxy. 

Mrs.  Mallett  had  been  told  by  her  husband  to 
spare  no  expense,  and  she  had  obeyed  his  injunction. 
She  had  provided  a  small  gastronomical  museum. 
The  resources  of  the  house  had  been  devoted  entirely 
to  the  vegetables,  roasts,  and  boils.  Eemembmng 
vaguely  some  of  the  delicacies  which  had  come  within 
her  knowledge  during  h^  days  of  servitude,  she  had 
contrived  to  impart  an  idea  of  the  components  of 
those  dishes  to  a  pastrycook,  who,  with  a  daring 
worthy  of  the   cause,   undertook   to  produce   them. 
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The  fish  was  a  success,  being  mdigenous  to  the 
coast,  and  dressed  without  pretension.  The  sonps, 
four  in  number,  were  rather  gluey  or  oleaginous, 
having  been  purchased  by  the  pound,  and  warmed 
up  in  saucepans.  The  entrdes  were  rather  in  excess, 
Mrs.  Mallett  having  arranged  three  for  each  person. 
As  '^she  could  not,  for  the  life  of  her,"  she  said, 
"recollect  what  they  were  made  of,  and  as  neither 
the  maid  Jane  nor  Waxy  could  pronounce  one  of 
the  names  written  on  the  covers  by  the  pastrycook," 
there  was  quite  a  game  of  edible  speculation  going 
on  while  the  entries  were  in  circulation.  Mallett 
only  increased  the  difficulty  by  challenging  the  gen- 
tlemen to  take  wine  with  him  every  five  minutes, 
and  disturbed  the  self-possession  of  Waxy  to  such 
an  extent,  that  he  nearly  broke  a  blood-vessel  in 
attempting  to  draw  the  cork  of  a  champagne-bottle 
without  having  first  cut  the  wire. 

The  two  guests  did  their  best  to  assist  the  pro- 
gress of  the  dinner  and  cover  the  blunders;  but  Mrs. 
Mallett,  "on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,"  made  matters 
rather  embarrassing. 

"Now,  Mr.  Roberts,  do  pray  try  that  —  that 
what-do-they-call-it?  It's  made  of  chicken  and  some- 
thing else  —  won't  you?  Jane,  take  it  to  Mr. 
Brownlow.  Now  you  must  —  just  a  spoonful.  Well, 
then,  try  that  other  dish.  What  do  they  call  it, 
Jane?  —  ask  the  man.  Oh,  he  don't  know!  Well, 
it's  lobster  and  musherooms  —  no,  not  musherooms. 
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Well,  I  won*t  press  it,  because  this  other  is  so  nice. 
It's  truffles  and  —  oh  I  there's  the  bit  of  paper  with 
its  name  in  the  gravy.  Ah,  that's  good  of  70a!  I 
was  afraid  you  were  going  to  eat  nothing.  Teddy, 
dearl  how  are  you  getting  on?" 

"Oh,  capital,  capital,  my  dear!"  replied  Mallett, 
who  had  allowed  nothing  to  pass  him.  "A  glass  of 
champagne!  Waxy!  wine  to  the  missus." 

Brownlow  looked  at  Roberts  and  smiled,  and 
the  action  being  observed  by  Mallett,  he  took  it 
for  a  challenge  between  the  gentlemen,  and  called 
out  — 

"Now,  Waxy,  my  lad,  look  alive!  More  cham- 
pagne to  them  gentlemen." 

Both  Brownlow  and  Roberts  knew  good  wine  from 
bad,  and,  luckily  for  them,  Mallett  had  been  con- 
siderate, and  had  provided  "the  best  he  could  buy 
for  money."  The  roast  mutton,  the  roast  fowls,  the 
boiled  fowls,  the  turkey-poult  —  and  their  accessories 
—  were  all  unimpeachable.  The  partridges  and  leveret 
would  have  been  better  had  they  not  had  to  have 
travelled  from  the  pastrycook's,  who  had  also  sent 
(per  order)  samples  of  every  variety  of  his  art,  in- 
cluding an  enormous  ice-puddii^g;  and  then  two  or 
three  varieties  of  cheese,  salad,  and  broiled  bloaters, 
brought  Mrs.  Mallett's  little  dinner-party  for  four  to 
a  pause  —  a  liberal  dessert  being  the  conclusion.  In 
due  time  Mrs.  Mallett  retired  to  the  drawing-room, 
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and,  seating  herself  on  the  sofa,  hegaa  fanning  her- 
self with  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

^Oh,  Jane,  Jane!"  said  Mrs.  Mallett,  as  the 
domestic  lighted  the  candles,  ^'nohody  knows  what 
I  have  gone  through  and  suffered  this  day.  The 
heat  I  am  in  is  awful!  and  when  I  think  of- those 
nasty  dishes  that  I  couldn^t  rememher,  and  that 
Waxy  tasting  them  with  his  finger  to  find  out  what 
they  was,  I  get  warmer  and  warmer,  and  never  will 
give  another  dinner-party  as  long  as  ever  I  am  a 
living  woman!" 

This  outburst  was  evidently  a  relief  to  the  poor 
hostess,  as  she  shortly  afterwards  rearranged  her 
hair  and  took  a  sip  —  just  a  sip  —  of  cold  brandy- 
and- water,  at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  Jane,  who  was 
herself  suffering  from  an  imprudent  consumption  of 
ice-pudding. 

The  gentlemen  did  not  remain  long  over  their 
wine,  but  obeyed  the  summons  to  coffee  as  soon  as 
it  was  made  by  Waxy,  who  looked  very  luminous 
and  stupid  Owing  to  Mr.  Mallett's  pertinacity, 
there  had  been  many  "heel  taps"  left  in  the  glasses, 
and  Waxy,  being  a  thrifty  man,  had  allowed  nothing 
to  be  wasted. 

An  open  piano  and  a  piece  of  music  on  the  rest 
showed  that  Mrs.  Mallett  both  sang  and  played,  but 
she  declared  she  did  neither. 

"She  does,  gents,  I  assure  you,"  said  Mallett, 
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always  proud  of  his  wife*,  "only  she's  so  modest 
She's  been  studying  hard  —  had  six  months  of  it." 

"La!  Teddy,  you  speak  as  though  I  had  been  in 
the  House  of  Correction,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mallett. 

This  sally  tickled  Mallett  immensely,  and  he 
laughed  so  heartily  that  he  spilled  the  contents 
of  his  co£fee-cup  over  his  highly  embroidered  shirt- 
front. 

The  combined  entreaties  of  the  gentlemen  at 
length  induced  Mrs.  Mallett  to  sit  down  at  the  piano 
and  commence  the  symphony  of  "A  Mayday  Morn- 
ing Early,"  a  song  made  popular  at  the  time  by  the 
sweetest  singer  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Mallett  stumbled  a  little  at  first,  but,  having 
got  over  the  prelude,  she  sang  in  a  strong,  clear 
voice,  to  the  admiration  of  one  of  her  hearers,  and 
the  acclamation  of  all. 

"There  now,  gentlemen!"  said  Mrs.  Mallett,  "I 
know  you  are  dying  to  get  at  your  grog  and  cigars, 
and  unless  you  smoke  —  there  are  cigars  —  Tm 
off  to  bed." 

"Now  really,  Mrs.  Mallett,  you  do  us  an  in- 
justice," said  Brownlow.     "One  more  song." 

"No;  I  don't  know  ant)ther,  and  I  really  am  so 
stuffy  after  dinner,  that  I  hate  being  asked  to  sing. 
Now,  gentlemen,  how  is  it  to  be?  Am  I  to  go  to 
bed,  or  will  you  take  your  weeds?  Teddy  alfways 
smokes  here  of  an  evening." 

As  no  one  could  think  of  sending  Mrs.  Mallett 
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to  bed  at  nine  o^clock,  the  gentlemen  lighted  their 
cigars,  and  after  a  time  Mallett  suggested  cards. 

"Not  that  I  play,"  he  said,  "except  a  game  at 
cribbage  now  and  then  with  the  old  lady.  I  don't 
understand  any  other  game." 

Mr.  Roberts  proposed  dcartS  or  lansquenet^  and 
Mr.  Brownlow  accepted  to  be  his  antagonist,  whilst 
Mallett  produced  a  highly  ornamented  cribbage- 
board,  and  engaged  his  gorgeous  wife  in  "a  game 
at  six-card." 

As  Waxy  had  eaten  and  drunk  himself  into 
somnolency,  Mr.  Mallett  attended  at  intervals  to  his 
guests,  until  the  time  that  Mrs.  Mallett  quietly 
withdrew,  leaving  her  husband  to  say  good  night 
for  her,  rather  than  disturb  her  guests  at  their  play. 
Mr.  Mallett  amused  himlself  at  "patience,"  having 
spun  his  share  of  the  web. 

It. was  past  midnight  when  a  tapping  was  heard 
at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room. 

"It  was  Mrs.  Mallett,"  her  husband  said,  "who, 
having  moulted  and  gone  to  bed,  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  landlady  asking  her  to  get  rid  of  her 
guests,  in  order  that  the  house  might  be  closed." 

The  two  players  could  only  obey  the  request 

"You  have  been  terribly  unfortunate,  Mr.  Roberts," 
said  Brownlow.  "I  have  won  much  more  than  I 
like  to  win  of  a  friend." 

"Don't  name  it,  I  beg.  You  have  certainly  held 
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wonderfol  cards,'*    replied  Boberts,    ^^but  I  never 
murmur  at  losses.     Are  you  walking  my  way?" 

Brownlow  was;  and  on  their  way  home  Mr. 
Roberts  spoke  of  many  things,  but  not  one  word 
of  his  losses,  until  they  were  on  the  point  of 
separating. 

"I  will  send  you  a  cheque  in  the  morning, 
Brownlow." 

^^Oh,  when  we  meet  again,"  said  Brownlow. 

^'No,  thanks;  I  like  to  clear  up  as  I  go,"  re- 
plied the  other.  "Will  you  take  a  chop  with  me 
to-morrow?" 

"With  pleasure,"  replied  Brownlow;  "and  then, 
perhaps,  you  may  take  your  revenge." 

"That  will  be  as  you  please,"  said  the  young 
fly.     "No  need  to  ask  Mallett,  is  there?" 

"None  in  the  least,"  replied  the  spider;  "he  has 
been  honoured  enough  already.     Good  night." 

"Good  night,"  repeated  Mr.  Boberts,  and  then, 
whistling  some  lively  air,  he  went  to  his  lodgings 
as  though  he  had  performed  some  meritorious  action 
in  losing  over  a  thousand  pounds. 

How  such  a  robbery  had  been  effected  we  are 
not  sharp  enough  to  tell;  but  it  is  certain  that  some 
trickery  had  been  used,  as  on  the  next  meeting  of 
Brownlow  and  Roberts,  the  latter  ros&  a  winner  of 
a  hundred  pounds.  He  was  not  always  so  success- 
ful. As  Brownlow  knew  that  Roberts  was  too  proud 
of  his  losses  not  to  boast  of  them  to  Mallett  (who 
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never  took  part  in  the  play),  there  was  an  amicable 
and  just  division  of  plunder  between  the  two  con- 
federates. Enough,  however,  was  thought  to  have 
been  done  for  the  present,  the  more  especially  as 
Mr.  George  Robei-ts  was  the  owner  of  Mercury,  a 
horse  rapidly  growing  into  favour  for  one  of  the 
great  autumn  meetings. 

"Mr.  Boberts  was,"  Mallett  said,  "'very  sweet* 
on  his  horse,  and  no  doubt  would  get  'sweeter-,' 
most  young  'uns  did;"  and  then  Mr.  Mallett  pro- 
jected such  a  well-considered  scheme  for  reducing 
Mr.  Koberts's  balance  at  his  banker's;  thatBrownlow 
agreed  to  "stand  in,"  leaving  his  accomplished 
friend  to  manage  the  whole  affair. 

"With  my  position  on  the  turf,  and  my  con- 
nexions," said  Mallett,  with  an  air  of  pride,  "I  can 
'put  the  pot  on'  to  any  extent,  and  I  didn't  get  old 
Bob  Stray  into  Fotheringwood's  training  stables  for 
nothing!" 

There  was  no  boasting  in  Mr.  Mallett's  self- 
assertion,  and  by  his  own  bets  and  those  of  his 
agents  he  soon  had  a  large  sum  booked  against 
Mercury.  With  Mr.  Boberts  individually  he  had 
only  invested  about  a  thousand  pounds,  and  that, 
as  he  told  the  sanguine  young  gentleman,  "only 
because  it  suited  his  book."  Mr.  Roberts  was  being 
operated  upon  by  Mr.  Mallett's  "connexions." 

Mercury  rose  rapidly  in  the  betting,  and  at  last 
became  first  favourite  for  the  race.  Still  Mr.  Mallett, 
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to  the  surprise  of  his  agents,  did  not  care  to  hedge 
any  of  his  money.  Mr.  Mallett  was  abont  to  play 
a  bolder  game  —  played  often  before,  and  with 
varying  success.  The  training  stable  where  Mercury 
was  at  work  was  called  ^^private,"  although  Luke 
Fotheringwood had  more  than  one  employer.  "Trusty 
Luke"  he  was  called,  and  as  he  was  far  from  a 
rich  man,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  he  deserved  his 
title.  He  had  a  very  wild  son,  and  Mallett  once 
saved  the  prodigal  from  some  exposure.  This  act 
made  Fotheringwood  sufficiently  the  friend  of  Mallett 
that  when  Bob  Stray  was  in  want  of  employment 
Mallett^s  recommendation  obtained  him  a  place  with 
Trusty  Luke. 

This  Bob  Stray  had  frequently  been  of  service 
to  Mallett,  who  was  a  good  paymaster,  and  it  was 
with  the  hope  of  some  chance  of  further  usefulness 
that  Bob  had  been  placed  at  Fotheringwood's.  Bob 
had  the  reputation  of  being  unlucky  about  a  stable, 
but  none  had  ever  detected  him  in  any  improper 
conduct;  but  he  was  unlucky  in  a  stable,  as  more 
than  one  or  two  promising  horses  had  broken  down 
or  gone  off  when  at  work,  although  Bob  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  them. 

The  routine  of  a  training  stable  is  nearly  the 
same  in  all  establishments.  Each  horse  has  assigned 
to  it  a  boy,  whose  sole  duty  is  to  attend  upon  it. 
To  pick  the  hay,  sift  the  com,  arrange  the  litter, 
and  regulate  to  a  "go  down"  (or  draught)  the  water 
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the  horse  drinks.  The  lad  also  rides  the  horse  at 
exercise,  taking  and  keeping  an  assigned  place  in 
the  string,  which  is  usually  led  by  some  veteran  of 
repute,  and  with  whose  running  comparisons  are 
made,  and  the  relative  speed  of  the  neophyte  ascer- 
tained. The  successful  development  of  the  powers 
of  the  horse  is  known  to  depend  upon  the  regularity 
and  judgment  with  which  it  is  nurtured  and  ex- 
ercised, and  any  violent  divarication  from  the  regular 
routine  is  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  condition  of  the 
animal-,  so  much  so,  that  two  or  three  extra  ^^go 
downs"  of  water  have  been  said  to  have  lost  a  race 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
certainty. 

There  are  on  record  many  instances  of  roguery 
by  which  horses  have  been  made  safe  when  entered 
for  large  stakes,  or  upon  whose  running  large  bets 
haye  been  depending.  In  one  or  two  instances  the 
perpetrators  of  the  villany  have  been  rewarded  with 
a  rope  and  the  gallows,  whilst  others  have  escaped 
with  horsewhippings  and  duckings  in  horse-ponds. 
As  long  as  money  is  to  be  made  by  such  nefa- 
rious proceedings,  so  long  will  rogues  be  found  to 
earn  it 

Mr.  Mallett  was  a  ring-man  —  a  systematic 
better  upon  horse-racing,  and  for  whose  behoof,  and 
that  of  the  class  he  represented,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  money  have  been  spent  by  honest  gen- 
tlemen.    Mr.  Mallett  scarcely  knew  one  horse  from 
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another,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  qualities,  the 
form,  the  beantj  of  the  animal  on  whidi  he  invested 
his  money.  He  oonld  tell  "his  performances"  by 
rote  as  they  stood  recorded  in  the  "Racing  Calen- 
dar," and  he  knew  every  fluctuation  of  the  odds 
quoted  in  the  betting.  He  was  a  clever  book- 
maker, and  generally  "stood  to  win"  upon  every 
race  of  any  note  which  was  run  in  England.  He 
had  always  paid  his  way  —  never  "howled"  when 
he  lost,  nor  "crowed"  when  he  won.  Had  always 
a  pound  to  give  to  a  "down  man,"  and  was  cheer- 
ful, good  tempered,  and  "up  to  everything." 

We  have  seen  something  of  his  domestic  rela- 
tions, and  know  that  at  present  they  are  unexcep- 
tionable. 

But  Mr.  Mallett  never  would  lose  if  he  could 
help  it  Neither  would  he  "neglect  a  chance"  that 
came  in  his  way,  so  long  as  he  could  keep  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  law,  and  be  only  amenable  to  the 
opinions  of  men  of  his  own  calling.  He  kept  his  word, 
but  boasted  "that  he'd  win  of  his  own  father."  He 
was  a  safe  man  to  do  business  with,  but  you  must 
have  "cut  your  eyeteeth"  to  be  upon  an  equality 
with  Teddy  Mallett. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  do  with  such  a  man, 
but  life  is  made  up  of  contrasts  —  Mr.  Mallett  is 
rather  "shady."  '^'^^ 

We  cannot  say  fefow  Mercury,  Mr.  Roberts's 
favourite,  was  to  b«  "got  af     on  the  day  of  his 
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great  race;  but  Bob  Stray  was  to  do  it,  and  he  kad 
never  failed  upon  great  occasions.  One  afternoon 
Mr.  Brownlow  drove  out  alone,  taking  Alec  behind 
in  the  rumble.  Ethel  was  accustomed  to  be  a  stay- 
at-home  now.  About  a  mile  on,  Mr.  Brownlow 
turned  into  a  by-road,  and  had  scarcely  entered  it 
when  Mr.  Mallett  presented  himself.  The  meeting 
had  been  arranged  evidently,  and  Mr.  Mallett  got 
into  the  phaeton. 

Alec  was  not  much  surprised,  but  he  was  a  little, 
and  as  he  had  reason  —  so  he  thought  —  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  his  governor  and  his  friend,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  put  the  best  construction  on  the 
meeting. 

The  two  confederates  talked  with  subdued  voices, 
and  Alec  could  hear  only  a  word  now  and  then. 
The  road  at  length  became  quieter. 

"Bob  Stray  is  as  *  right  as  a  trivet,' "  said  Mallett; 
"and  old  Fotheringwood " 

Brownlow  shook  his  head  and  nodded,  as  though 
calling  attention  to  Alec. 

Mallett  turned  sharply  round,  but  Alec  had  grown 
tired  of  listening,  and  was  fast  asleep  —  at  least  he 
seemed  to  be  so. 

"He's  asleep,"  said  Mallett  "What  I  was  say- 
ing was  this  —  that  if  you  can  get  the  odds  to  an- 
other hundred  or  so,  do  it  Bob  is  safe;  no  one 
could  suspect  him:  he's  temperance  itself  at  the  stables 
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and  about  there;  might  lecture  on  pumps  if  there 
was  anything  to  be  got  bj  it^* 

"Well,  Fm  afraid  I  can  do  nothing,  and  Pm 
sure  it  is  better  that  I  should  not  attempt  it,  placed 
afi(  I  am.  And  if  you  will  be  advised  by  me, 
I  would  not  mention  the  names  you  have  just  now." 

^'I  won^t;  Tm  mum,  depend  upon  it,**  replied  Mai- 
lett.  "Tve  told  you  how  matters  stand,  and  so  I'll  get 
down  here.  I  can  get  a  ^bus*  to  ^The  Cellar,*  so 
good-bye,  sir." 

Alec  appeared  to  wake  up  with  a  start  when  the 
horse  stopped  —  and  when  Mr.  Mallett  was  left  in 
road,  the  well-behaved  groom  touched  his  hat  as 
though  he  had  never  called  his  master's  friend 
"Teddy." 

Alec  was  very  thoughtful  that  night.  He  could 
not  sleep  for  thinking  of  his  wrongs  —  wrongs  done 
him  by  the  governor  and  Teddy  Mallett. 

Wasn't  it  he  that  had  brought  'em  together? 

Of  course  it  was. 

Hadn't  he  put  Teddy  up  to  the  weak  points  of 
the  governor's  character? 

Of  course  he  had. 

And  hadn't  they  picked  up  Mr.  Eoberts  and 
worked  him  together,  and  pigeoned  him  out  of  he 
didn't  know  what? 

Of  course  they  had. 

And  what  had  he  got  by  it  —  he  to  whom  they 
owed  so  much? 
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Why,  only  a  beggarly  ten-pun'  note  from  Mr. 
Mallett,  whilst  his  screw  of  a  master  never  so  much 
as  looked  "Fm  obliged  to  you." 

Were  not  those  wrongs?  No  doubt  of  it,  and 
he  should  be  a  fool  if  he  didn't  take  care  of  himself 
now  he'd  a  chance  of  doing  so. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose,  as  the  great  autumn 
meeting  would  be  held  in  a  week,  so  the  next  day 
he  asked  for  an  afternoon's  holiday,  in  order  to  at- 
tend to  his  own  private  business. 

He  knew  that  Mr.  George  Koberts  was  in  town, 
and  doubted  not  but  he  should  find  him  at  the  Comer, 
and  perhaps  be  able  to  follow  him  home  and  obtain 
an  interview.  He  trusted  to  his  livery,  and  the 
time  which  had  elapsed  since  he  made  his  mistake, 
to  escape  recognition  by  his  old  acquaintance  whilst 
he  was  loitering  about,  and  so  far  he  was  successful. 

When  Mr.  Roberts  left  the  yard,  Alec  followed 
bim,  and  found  that  he  was  staying  at  an  hotel  in 
Bond  Street  When  Mr.  Eoberts  had  entered.  Alec 
waited  a  few  minutes,  and  then  walked  in  and  re- 
quested to  see  him. 

"What  name?"  said  the  porter. 

"Oh,  he  won't  know  my  name,"  replied  Alec, 
"but  he  knows  me  when  he  sees  me.  You  can  say, 
if  you  like,  that  I'm  Mr.  Brownlow's  groom,"  seeing 
that  the  porter  hesitated. 

The  message  was  delivered,  and  Alec  was  shown 
up  to  Mr.  Roberts's  room. 

Falkner  Lyle.  U.  13 
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"Well,  my  man,  what  do  70a  want?  Yoa  have 
not  come  with  any  message  from  jour  master,  I 
suppose?''  said  Mr.  Eoberts,  rather  sharply. 

"No,  sir-^I  have  not,  sir,"  replied  Alec,  a  little 
confused  at  his  reception. 

"I  thought  not  —  I  thought  even  his  coolness 
wouldn't  have  allowed  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Roberts. 

Alec  saw  at  once  that  Mr.  Brownlow's  reputation 
had  become  known  to  his  victim,  and  so  he  re- 
plied — 

"No,  sir,  I  have  not  come  from  him  —  and  if 
he  knew  I  was  here  I  shouldn't  long  have  his  ser- 
vice, sir,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Well,  why  are  you  here?  I'm  pressed  for  time, 
so  go  on." 

"I  know  when  I'm  speaking  to  you  I'm  speaking 
to  a  gentleman,"  said  Alec,  "and  if  I  come  to  harm 
you  won't  let  me  be  a  loser,  sir." 

"If  you  have  come  to  tell  me  that  your  master 
is  a  swindler  and  a  cheat,  that  I  know  already.  I 
know  I  was  fleeced  at  Scarborough  by  him.  Mallett 
has  told  me  that,"  said  Roberts. 

"Has  he,  sir?"  replied  Alec,  "then  he's  a  bigger 
rogue  than  I  took  him  for.     He  was  in  the  plant!" 

"I  don't  believe  it  I"  said  Mr.  Roberts,  "for  when 
I  heard  of  Brownlow's  character,  and  told  him  of  it, 
he  was  as  much  surprised  as  I  was.  Well,  what  do 
you  want?" 

Alec  fenced  about  for  some  time  before  he  could 
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get  Mr.  Boberts  to  make  him  a  promise  that  he 
should  be  a  gainer  by  the  important  information  he 
had  to  give,  and  it  was  not  nntil  he  said  it  had  re- 
ference to  Mercury,  that  he  received  an  assurance  he 
should  be  paid  according  to  his  deserving.  Alec 
then  informed  Mr.  Roberts  of  the  confederacy  which 
he  knew  to  exist  between  his  master  and  Mallett, 
repeating  the  conversation  between  them,  and  which 
he  had  overheard  the  day  before,  when  he  was  not 
asleep,  as  Mallett  supposed  him  to  be. 

"And  what  do  you  infer  —  I  mean  guess  —  they 
meant  by  that  conversation?"  asked  Mr.  Koberts, 
perfectly  surprised  at  what  he  had  heard. 

"Mean,  sir?"  replied  Alec,  in  a  low  voice,  as 
though  he  feared  "the  walls  had  ears,"  "they  mean 
that  Mercury's  to  be  *got  at,'  sir  —  *  nobbled,'  in 
fact" 

"What!  injured?  —  prevented  winning?"  asked 
Mr.  Roberts,  turning  very  pale. 

"Yes,  sir,  that's  what  I  mean,  and  what  they 
mean." 

"Prove  it,  and  I'll  give  you  a  hundred  pounds!" 
cried  Roberts. 

"I  can't  prove  it,  sir  —  no  man  but  Bob  Stray 
could,  and  his  life  wouldn't  be  worth  twopence  if 
he  did  —  nor  will  mine  ayther,  sir,  if  you  split 
upon  me!"  said  Alec,  rather  alarmed  at  what  he 
had  done. 

"You  are  safe,  my  man,  and  if  you  liave  told 

13* 
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me  the  truth,  you  shall  not  regret  it  —  at  present, 
I  shall  give  jou  nothing." 

"I  don't  ask  it,  sir  —  I  wouldn't  take  it,"  said 
Alec.  *^If  the  horse  loses,  you'll  know  I  speak  true; 
if  he  wins,  you'll  know  I  speak  true,  for  I  fancy 
Mallett's  *put  the  pot  on'  so  much,  that  it  will  break 
his  back  if  he  loses." 

"Well,  keep  your  own  counsel.  Fotheringwood's 
honest,  you  think?"  asked  Mr.  Eoberts. 

"You  see,  you  needn't  doubt  him,"  said  Alec; 
"I'd  go  bail  for  him  with  my  life." 

Mr.  Eoberts  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  this 
security,  and  having  dismissed  Alec  (not  quite  empty- 
handed,  by-the-by),  ordered  his  servant  to  pack  up 
a  few  clothes.  Mr.  Roberts  then  started  for  Luke 
Fotheringwood's  stables  in  the  north. 

The  old  trainer  received  Mr.  Eoberts's  intelli- 
gence with  more  equanimity  than  the  owner  of  Mer- 
cury had  done.  He  had  had  such  tricks  tried  on 
him  before,  and  was  prepared  for  the  emergency. 

"You  keep  what  you've  heard  to  yourself,  sir," 
said  Trusty  Luke.  "The  boss  shall  win  if  he  can; 
and  I  believe  it's  in  him.  I  know  his  jockey  ma' 
be  trusted  wi'  a  man's  loife.  I  won't  leave  the  boss 
a  minute  after  the  next  three  days  —  they  woant 
try  to  get  at  him  afore  then;  keep  yoursen  to  your- 
sen,  and  the  boiter  shall  be  bit.  Master  Eobarts." 

"I  should  like  to  ruin  the  rogues!"  cried  Roberts. 

"Vary  weel  —  so  should  I,"  said  Trusty  Luke. 
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"  You  mak'  that  Mallett  cover  his  bets  the  day  afore 
the  race.  YouVe  booked  him  for  over  a  thousand, 
you  say  —  mak*  him  cover." 

Mr.  Sogers  returned  by  the  next  train,  and  fol- 
lowed the  old  trainer^s  advice,  much  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Mr.  Mallett,  who  was  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  Mr.  Brownlow  for  money,  without,  however, 
communicating  to  him  the  terrible  suspicion  he  had, 
that  some  one  ^'had  blown  the  gaff,"  and  that  Mer- 
cury was  not  so  safe  as  it  was  intended  to  have 
made  him. 

Two  days  before  the  race  *B6b  Stray  was  warned 
off  Mr.  Fotheringwood's  premises,  and  the  old  trainer 
was  stable-companion  of  Mercury  untU  he  was 
mounted  for  the  race.  The  contest  was  severe,  but 
Mercury  won! 

Mr.  Mallett  had  taken  alarm,  and  set  all  his 
auxiliaries  to  work  to  hedge  as  much  as  possible. 
But  it  was  too  late  to  do  a  great  deal  as  the  horse 
continued  to  rise  in  the  betting;  and  Mr. Mallett  and 
party  were  considerable  losers. 

"Who  could  have  got  at  our  secret?"  asked 
Mallett  of  Brownlow  when  they  met  again  in  the 
bye-road  on  the  Sunday  after  the  race. 

"I  can  only  think  of  one  man  —  that  is,  if  you 
had  made  no  confidants,"  said  Brownlow. 

''Who's  that?" 

"The  man  you  thought  to  be  asleep  when  we 
drove  down  the  lane  together,"  jeplied  Brownlow. 
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'^He  has  been  very  saucy  for  the  last  few  days,  and 
I  haye  dismissed  him." 

"Like  enough  if  he  understood  what  I  was  fool 
enough  to  say,*'  said  Mallett,  thoughtfully.  "He 
ought  to  have  had  his  regulars  at  Scarborough." 

"His  regulars?"  asked  Brownlow. 

"Ah I  —  yes!  He  knew  all  about  Eoberts's  little 
affair,  depend  upon  it,  and  you  ought  to  have  tipped 
him,  as  I  did,"  replied  Mallett. 

"What!  my  own  servant?"  asked  Brownlow. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Brownlow.  Men  as  play  our  game, 
and  require  sharp  tools,  mustn^t  be  above  handling 
them  tenderly,"  answered  Mallett. 

As  Mr.  Brownlow's  momentary  indignation  had 
proceeded  from  a  habit  of  thought,  and  not  &om 
any  proper  sensitiveness  —  he  was  too  mean  for 
that  —  he  remained  silent. 

"Well,  it's  no  use  fretting  over  spilt  milk,"  said 
Mallett;  "so  now  let's  think  how  the  settling  is  to 
be  met  There's  a  lot  of  liabilities,"  said  Mallett, 
producing  a  formidable  string  of  bets  against  Mer- 
cury; but  Mr.  Mallett,  perhaps,  had  miscalculated, 
as  the  list  did  not  include  the  late  bets  made  in  his 
favour. 

"A  heavy  total,"  said  Brownlow;  "are  you  pre- 
pared to  meet  them?" 

"Am  I  prepared?  Are  toe  prepared,  you  mean," 
said  Mallett,  stopping  short. 

"Oh  yes  —  I  see  you  have  our  joint  bet  with 
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Roberts  on  the  list;  but  that  money  has  been  paid, 
I  consider,  when  we  covered  the  bet." 

"But  you  were  to  stand  in  with  the  other  bets," 
said  Mallett,  loudly. 

"Oh  dear  no,"  replied  Brownlow,  coolly;  "I  only 
bet  with  Eoberts  —  I  know  no  one  else." 

"Why  you  don^t  mean  to  say  you're  such 
a scamp " 

"Hallo!  hallo!  sir,"  interrupted  Brownlow,  "don't 
apply  such  terms  to  me!  What  I  have  won  — 
what  I  have  lost  in  connexion  with  you  has  been 
honourably  arranged,  Mr.  Mallett;  and  if  you  acted 
in  ignorance  on  this  matter  I  am  not  to  blame." 

Brownlow's  cool  repudiation  was  more  than  Mr. 
Mallett  could  encounter.  Had  there  been  passion, 
or  a  row,  Mr.  Mallett  might  have  held  his  own. 

"You  seem  to  be  hit  heavily,"  continued  Brown- 
low, scanning  the  list;  "and  if  500/.  on  your  note  of 
hand  will  help  you,  I  will  lend  you  the  money.  I 
never  ventured  so  much  before  on  a  race  in  my 
life,  and  should  not  have  done  so  now  but  in  a 
manner  to  oblige  you." 

Mr.  Mallett  was  in  "difficulties,"  with  a  prospect 
of  "pulling  up  lame"  (to  use  his  own  slang);  and 
he  had  no  proof  but  his  own  word  that  Brownlow 
was  a  joint  loser  with  himself.  Besides,  the  trans- 
action would  not  bear  ventilating:  enough  had  been 
suspected  already,  and  it  would  not  do  for  Mr. 
Mallett's  "connexions"  to  know  that  he  had  been 
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concerned  in  an  attempt  to  ^^nobble'*  the  fayoorite. 
Mr.  Mallett,  therefore,  accepted  Mr.  Brownlow's  con- 
dition; but,  in  the  solitade  of  his  chamber,  when  he 
had  '^made  up  his  book,'*  he  swore  a  deep  oath  that 
the  time  should  come  when  he  would  *^  square  ac- 
counts with  Mr.  Brownlow!     Yes ."     And  Mr. 

Mallett  never  forgot  an  injury. 

As  Mr.  Eoberts  and  Trusty  Luke  did  not  con- 
ceal their  knowledge  of  the  Mercury  affair,  even  the 
lax  morality  of  the  Ring  was  scandalized,  and  Mr. 
Mallett's  connexions  and  commissions  began  to  fall 
off.  The  gorgeous  lady  found  that  Teddy  was  a 
changed  man,  who  grumbled  at  the  household  ex- 
penses, and  actually  swore  at  her  milliner's  bills.* 

• 

*  We  most  apologise  to  oar  lady  readers  for  the  iatrodaction  of 
slang  into  oar  pages.  We  have  the  highest  authority  for  sach  a  coarse. 
When  one  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art  of  novel-writing  was  com- 
posing the  most  popular  of  his  early  novels,  he  Invited  Mr.  Pierce 
Egan  (the  author  of  **Tom  and  Jerry,  or  Life  in  London")  to  his 
house,  and  requested  to  be  instructed  in  slang  and  thieves*  argoU 
Mr.  Egan  was  delighted  with  his  reception  and  with  his  host,  and 
thus  expressed  himself: —  "L — B — is  a  very  clever  man,  Tve  no  doubt; 
a  good  classic,  IVe  no  doubt;  but  he  is  horribly  ignorant  of  siang/" 
We  are  afraid  that  we  have  only  shown  our  ignorance  to  the  initiated. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Brownlow  makes  a  Bad  InyeBtment  —  Mr.  Mallett  haying  lost  his 

Honey,  proposes  to  open  a  Bank. 

Brownlow's  fortune  was  not  large,  but  he  had 
hitherto  been  contented  with  the  comparatively  small 
interest  of  the  fands  and  a  mortgage.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  his  money  had  been  invested  in  the 
latter  security,  and  he  now  received  notice  that  the 
mortgage  would  be  redeemed.  When  the  money 
was  repaid  to  him,  he  placed  it  in  his  banker's 
hands,  intending  to  find  some  more  remunerative 
security  than  consols,  even  if  there  was  a  slight 
degree  of  risk  attached  to  it.  But  this  laudable 
intention  of  increasing  his  income  was  not  to  be. 
Within  a  week  of  the  time  when  he  had  deposited 
his  money  with  his  bankers,  they  very  unexpectedly 
stopped  payment,  and  subsequently  declared  a  di- 
vidend of  some  three  or  four  shillings  in  the  pound, 
Mr.  Brownlow  declared  himself  ruined,  and  two 
hundred  a  year  was  ruin  to  a  man  who  had  been 
spending  eight. 

It  was  now  when  Ethel  was  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge the  noblest  duties  of  a  wife,  and  become  the 
sustaining  influence  to  her  husband,   that  the  true 
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▼alue  of  her  character  displayed  itself.  Believing 
in  the  honour  of  her  husband,  and  remembering  his 
past  tenderness  towards  her,  her  whole  soul  seemed 
devoted  to  rescue  him  from  the  despondency  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  consequent  upon  his  loss,  and 
to  devise  means  whereby  their  altered  circumstances 
might  be  made,  not  only  endurable,  but  even  pro- 
ductive of  an  increase  of  domestic  happiness. 

To  retrench  is  among  the  most  difficult  duties 
of  a  man  or  woman's  experience,  but  Ethel  re- 
cognised at  once  the  necessity,  and  with  a  cheerful* 
ness  which  Brownlow  could  neither  understand  nor 
appreciate,  she  submitted  to  him  her  practical  plans 
for  the  change. 

Whilst  he  saw  only  the  loss  of  comforts  and  in- 
dulgences which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
as  indispensable  to  existence,  Ethel  professed  to 
discover  new  enjoyments  in  the  more  active  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  her  home,  and  intimated, 
with  all  gentleness,  that  he,  too,  might  by  some 
congenial  employment  make  his  life,  which  had 
sometimes  a  touch  of  weariness  from  mere  inaction, 
pass  more  pleasantly  than  it  had  done  when  he  was 
an  idle  man. 

He  did  not  care  to  dispute  these  conclusions, 
although  he  could  not  accede  to  them,  but  set  his 
busy  brain  to  work  to  find  some  opening  for  the 
exercise  of  his  acquired  skill  in  tricks  of  knaveiy, 
by  which  he  had  been  so  often  a  gainer.  He  thought 
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of  Mallett  as  a  coadjutor,  and  regretted  that  he  had 
not  recognised  his  responsihilily  in  the  former  trans- 
action, although  his  repudiation  of  loss  had  not 
apparently  estranged  the  worthy  gentlemen.  The 
5007.  was  still  unpaid,  and  judicious  management 
might  make  that  sum  the  nucleus  of  greater  gains, 
if  properly  managed. 

A  small  house  and  garden  in  a  retired  country 
town,  not  far  from  London,  were  taken,  and  hy 
EtheFs  taste  and  industry,  soon  made  to  have  a 
look  of  comfort.  Martha  had  clung  to  her  young 
mistress,  and,  as  John^s  trade  was  on  demand  in 
most  places,  he  had  not  hesitated  a  moment  to 
follow  the  broken  fortunes  of  the  one  he  had  served 
so  long. 

Ethel's  small  annuity,  added  to  the  wreck  of 
Brownlow's  fortune,  made  a  limited  competency; 
but  there  were  other  causes  of  discontent  at  work 
than  reduced  means,  which  rendered  unavailing  her 
efforts  to  console  her  husband,  and  to  make  their 
home  a  happy  one. 

An  evil  conscience  and  an  in£del  faith  are  no 
comforters  under  afflictions,  and  Brownlow  was  pos- 
sessed by  both,  although  his  wife  had  no  suspicion 
of  their  existence.  Not  until  one  day  when  Mr. 
Mallett,  unexpectedly  to  her,  presented  himself  at 
their  new  home. 

Mr.  Brownlow,  it  appeared,  had  written  to  his 
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old  confederate  requesting  an  interview,    and  Mr. 
Mallett  obeyed  the  summons. 

The  two,  after  brief  and  somewhat  constrained 
salutations,  walked  out  into  the  garden,  and  Ethel 
resumed  some  work  she  had  been  engaged  upon, 
seated  at  an  open  window. 

At  first  the  conversation  of  her  husband  and  his 
visitor  was  in  so  low  a  tone  that  it  did  not  reach 
EtheFs  ear.  After  a  time,  Mr.  Mallett  spoke  louder, 
and  in  what  seemed  to  Ethel  an  angry  voice.  In- 
stinctively she  ceased  her  work  and  listened. 

"Once  bit  twice  shy,  Brownlow,^'  said  Mallett 
"I've  worked  upon  the  square  with  you,  as  I  have 
with  every  man  that  rowed  in  the  same  boat 
with  me." 

Brownlow's  answer  was  inaudible. 

"I  don't  care  who  hears  me,"  said  Mallett,  "I 
won't  pay  that  500/.  bill  till  I'm  forced  by  law; 
then  I'll  blow  the  whole  affair,  if  it  ruins  me." 

Again  Brownlow's  words  were  inaudible,  although 
he  spoke  for  some  time. 

"No,  I  won't  agree  to  it,"  said  Mallett;  "my 
losses  were  more  than  twice  that  sum,  and,  if  I 
hadn't  a  paid,  I  should  have  been  warned  off  every 
course  in  England.  Fve  suffered  enough  in  other 
ways  besides  being  done  out  of  my  money.  How 
so?  Why,  Fve  got  the  name  of  the  *  nobbier' — 
though  nobody  calls  it  me  to  my  face;  he  must  be 
a  good  man  that  does  —  my  connexion's  fallen  off. 
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and  I  can^t  get  the  money  on  that  I  used  to.  No, 
bum  that  bill,  Brownlow,  and  then  I'll  talk  to  you, 
if  you  mean  the  thing  that's  right." 

Brownlow's  reply  could  not  be  heard. 

"Very  well,  then  we'll  wipe  out  old  chalks  and 
start  afresh.  IVe  one  or  two  'lays'  which  I'm  sure 
would  answer  if  your  peculiar  talent  was  brought 
into  play;"  and  then  Mallett's  voice  became  inaudi- 
ble also. 

Although  Mr.  Mallett's  observations  were  per- 
fectly unintelligible  to  Ethel  at  this  time,  she  was 
surprised  at  the  familiarity  of  his  address  and  the 
insolence  of  the  tone  in  which  he  addressed  her 
husband.  Ethel  attributed  the  want  of  the  old 
respect  in  Mallett  to  the  vulgarity  of  his  mind, 
which  made  him  presume  on  their  loss  of  fortim'e 
and  his  own  possession  of  wealth.  By  and  bye, 
what  she  had  heard  was  to  be  better  understood. 
Mr.  Mallett  remained  to  dinner,  and  though  the 
simple  fare  was  in  strong  contrast  to  the  profusion 
with  which  Brownlow  had  been  entertained,  the 
gentlemen  remained  late  at  table,  and  would  not 
be  disturbed  by  more  than  one  summons  to  tea. 
When  they  did  present  themselves,  Mr.  Mallett  had 
evidently  given  free  course  to  the  natural  con- 
viviality of  hiB  nature,  and  Brownlow  was  flushed 
and  excited,  to  Ethel's  surprise  and  sorrow;  for, 
like  most  mean,  sneaking  fellows,  he  never  ap- 
proached over-indulgence  in  drinking.     Such  men 
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require  cool  heads  at  all  times;  their  ungenial 
natures  are  never  moved  to  hearty  good-fellowship, 
which  never  justifies  excess,  although  it  may  be 
brought  at  times  to  excuse  it.  Mr.  Mallett  tried  to 
appear  sober  —  to  "  assume  a  virtue  if  he  had  it 
not**  —  and  sat  very  upright  in  his  chair,  stirring 
his  tea  with  great  assiduity  and  an  unsteady  hand. 
He  ventured  an  observation,  but  his  voice  was  thick 
and  his  word)9  more  than  properly  connected.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  "his  good  lady  would  be 
delighted  to  see  Mrs.  Brownlow,  although,  like  her- 
self, she  didn*t  come  it  quite  so  strong  as  they  did 
at  Scarborough,  when  she  gave  that  slap-up  dinner 
to  his  friend  Harry  1** 

"Harry!"  from  Mr.  Mallett!  "Dinner  to  his 
friend  Harry,"  and  of  which  she  had  never  heard, 
which  must  have  taken  place  when  she  was  Ijring 
ill  at  South  Bay,  without  the  consolation  of  a  letter 
even. 

Mr.  Mallett  was  a  long  time  over  his  tea,  drink- 
ing it  from  his  spoon,  as  though  he  feared  to  part 
with  his  cup.  He  was  conversational,  however,  and 
informed  Brownlow  that  his  old  servant  Alec  had 
got  into  feather  somehow,  and  was  keeping  a 
sporting-house  in  Badger-street,  drinking  all  the 
profits,  and  promising  "to  come  to  grief"  in  a  short 
time,  if  he  didn't  die  in  the  training!  Alec  wasn't 
asleep  that  day  when  Harry  and  he  drove  down 
that  quiet  road  from  Barnes  Common. 
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Ethel  was  more  and  more  confonnded  by  what 
she  heard,  and  her  look  of  surprise  attracted  her 
hasband^s  notice. 

"I  don't  wish  to  distnrb  you,  Mallett,''  said 
Brownlow,  ^'but,  if  you  intend  to  catch  the  mail  train, 
we  must  go  to  the  station.*' 

"I  must  get  back  to-night,  by ,"  replied 

Mallett,  rising  and  making  an  unsteady  approach  to 
the  table,  "The  best  of  friends  must  part,  Mrs. 
Brownlow;  and  so  I've  the  honour  to  wish  you  a 
very  good  night,  ma'am." 

During  the  time  that  Brownlow  was  gone  with 
Mallett  to  the  station,  Ethel  sat  bewildered  by  what 
she  had  seen  and  heard.  But  as  yet  she  had  known 
little  of  the  cheats  and  remorseless  robberies  which 
men  practise  on  each  other;  and,  had  she  known  of 
their  existence,  how  could  she  have  associated  with 
them  the  man  who  was  her  husband? 

Loud  splashes  of  rain  beating  against  the  win- 
dows, vivid  flashes  of  lightning  burning  in  the  sky, 
and  angry  thunder,  rolling  like  mighty  drums,  did 
not  move  her  from  her  reverie,  and  Brownlow  had 
entered  the  room  before  she  was  aware  of  his  pre- 
sence. He  saw  instantly  that  her  thoughts  per^ 
plexed  and  absorbed  her,  and  he  guessed  at  once 
the  reason  for  her  painful  abstraction.  Coward  as 
he  was,  he  avoided  explanation. 

"What  a  night  it  has  turned  out!"  he  said;  and 
Ethel   started  at  the  sound    of   his  voice.      Rain, 
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thunder,  and  lightning!  I  never  remember  snch  a 
storm  !     I  am  wet  through." 

"Wet!  so  you  are,  tiienry.  I  did  not  know  it  was 
raining  when  you  left  home,'*  said  Ethel. 

"Nor  was  it,  my  dear;  it  came  on  just  as  I 
left  the  station.  I  should  have  stopped  for  shelter, 
but  I  was  fearful  that  you  would  have  been 
alarmed.** 

'^I  think  I  should  have  been  had  I  noticed  the 
thunder  and  the  lightning,**  replied  Ethel,  looking 
out  at  the  storm. 

"Had  you  fallen  asleep  so  soon?  I  saw  that 
you  were  looking  tired,**  said  Brownlow. 

"No;  I  have  not  been  asleep,**  replied  Ethel. 
"I  —  I  have  been  wondering  at  the  change  in 
Mr.  Mallett*s  manner  towards  you  —  so  very  fa- 
miliar!** 

"Poverty  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange 
bedfellows,  Ethel,  you  know;  but  I  am  chilled 
through  and  through.  To-morrow  I  will  tell  you 
why  Mallett  has  been  here,'*  said  Brownlow  hesi- 
tatingly. "I  shall  be  restless  I  fancy,  and  will  go 
to  little  Ethel*s  room.** 

"No,  no;  I  will  sleep  there!"  replied  Mrs. 
Brownlow.  She  knew  not  why  she  elected  to  do 
this,  but  a  strange  undefinable  feeling  made  her  re- 
gard the  room^of  the  absent  child  as  unfitted  for  her 
husband. 

"Very  well,  dear,  as  you  please;    I  will  go  to 
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bed  now.     I  hope    I  have   not  taken  cold/'    said 
Brownlow,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  , 

£thel  paused,  remembering  the  flushed  face  and 
excited  manner  she  had  noticed  earlier  in  the  even- 
ing, and  then  asked,  "Will  you  have  anything, 
Heniy?" 

"Well,  I  am  afraid  I  have  already  exceeded  a 
little,"  answered  Brownlow,  "and  that  you  were 
angry;  but  —  medidnally,  mind  —  you  shall  bring 
me  some  warm  wine  and  water." 

He  then  kissed  Ethel's  cheek,  and  went  to  his 
bedroom;  and,  having  received  his  draught,  bade 
her  good  night. 

Little  Ethel's  room  was  always  kept  in  readiness 
for  her,  although  she  was  away  at  a  boarding-school. 
The  toilet-table  was  decked  with  a  flower  or  two, 
showing  that  she  had  been  held  in  remembrance  on 
that  day,  as  she  was  every  day.  Her  little  Bible 
was  lying  open;  and  it  was  not  hard  to  guess  who 
had  been  in  that  room,  making  it  her  oratory.  Over 
the  fireplace  were  arranged  the  miniatures  of  Dr. 
Meriton,  EtheTs  mother,  Aunt  Agatha,  and  the  old 
usher,  as  though  the  child  had  been  made  custodian 
of  all  the  household  gods  saved  from  the  wracks. 
The  neat  white  bed  seemed  —  pardon  so  simple  a 
simile  —  like  the  couch  of  Innocent.  It  was,  per- 
haps, this  fancy  that  made  Ethel  object  to  Brown- 
low  occupying  the  child's  bed. 

Ethel  remained  longer  at  her  prayers  than  usual ; 

Falkmr  Lyln.  II.  14 
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and  when  she  rose  up  her  face  was  wetted  by  her 
tears. 

Wearied)  very  wearied,  and  yet  she  conld  not 
sleep;  she  was  oppressed  by  some  vagae  feeling  of 
evil  —  some  miserable  shame  from  which  she  conld 
not  escape.  She  strove  to  drive  away  these  thonghts, 
but  they  wMld  not  be  driven,  until,  remembering 
what  had  passed  during  the  day,  she  connected  the 
evil  and  the  shame  with  her  husband. 

Terrified  by  her  fancies,  she  started  up  in  her 
bed,  and  looked  with  distended  eyes  into  the  black- 
ness of  the  dark,  as  though  she  expected  to  see 
there  her  future  made  visible.  Again  she  closed  her 
eyes,  and  tried  to  sleep;  but  the  coarse,  half>drunken 
man,  who  had  been  the  guest  of  her  husband,  came 
as  in  a  dream,  and  she  could  not  sleep.  All  that 
was  objectionable  in  the  character  of  Brownlow  was 
remembered,  and  when  examined  by  the  fears  which 
now  possessed  her,  her  mistrust  of  him  grew  stronger, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  suspected  him 
of  being  unworthy  her  regard.  She  knew  —  she 
thought  —  that  the  punishment  of  the  sin  she  had 
committed  in  marrying  a  man  she  had  not  loved, 
was  at  hand.  In  vain  she  strove  to  quiet  her  alarmed 
conscience,  by  recalling  the  motives  which  had  in- 
fluenced her  to  bbcome  a  wife;  but  even  the  com- 
mands of  her  father  failed  as  a  justification  for  the 
solemn  imposture  she  had  perpetrated.  True,  such 
unions  were  made  every  day,  and  were  praised  for 
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their  worldly  prudence;  but  trafficking  with  truth 
could  not  be  expected  to  bring  the  blessing  of 
heaven. 

What  if  her  husband  should  be  —  she  dared  not 
think  what  kind  of  man  he  might  be  —  but  if  he 
were  to  be  a  fit  companion  for  such  a  man  as  Mai- 
lett,  what  a  life  was  before  her  I  If  she  had  ever 
loved  him,  she  should  have  had  courage,  strength, 
endurance,  to  have  striven  to  rescue  him  from  such 
degradation;  but  with  any  doubt  of  his  honour,  she 
felt  that  she  should  fall  away  from  him  —  loathe 
him,  perhaps.  And  what  had  been  her  vows?  He 
would  still  be  her  husband,  and  the  master  of  her 
life,  and  she  must  obey  where  she  could  no  longer 
honour  or  respect  Was  this  to  be  her  fate?  If  so, 
better,  but  for  little  EtheFs  sake,  to  die  at  once. 

She  was  disturbed  from  these  distressing  thoughts 
by  the  violent  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  Brownlow  call- 
ing Ethel. 

She  thought  for  a  moment  that  the  voice  was  an 
illusion,  reproaching  her  for  her  unwifely  conclu- 
sions; but  on  the  repetition  of  her  name,  she  rose 
instantly,  and,  having  lighted  a  candle,  went  to  her 
husband. 

^'What  is  the  matter,  Henry?"  she  asked;  "are 
you  ill?" 

"Yes,  very  ill,  Tm  certain.  Send  for  the  doctor 
—  don't  stay  there,  but  send  the  servant  at  once.  I 
know  I  am  going  to  be  very  ill." 

14* 
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Martha  had  been  aroused,  and  was  already 
partly  dressed,  and  not  waiting  to  complete  her 
toilette,  hastened  off  for  the  doctor. 

"Fve  taken  cold  —  violent  cold,"  said  Brown- 
low;  ^'I  am  burning  hot,  then  cold  as  ice  —  fever 
setting  in,  no  donbt  Not  much  danger  in  such  fever, 
I  believe,  if  taken  in  time  —  is  there?" 

"I  think  not,"  replied  Ethel;  "but  I  hope  you 
are  unduly  alarmed." 

^^Time  to  be  alarmed,  when  you  bum  and'j&eese 
every  alternate  five  minutes,"  said  Brownlow,  sharply. 
"I  don't  think  there's  any  danger  —  do  you?" 

"I  hope  not." 

"Then  you  do  think  there's  danger.  Why  don't 
that  doctor  come?  If  I  am  to  have  fever,  I  don't 
believe  I  shall  die.  My  constitution's  good,  and  — 
I  wish  I  had  had  less  wine  to*day.  I  don't  &ink 
there  is  anything  to  fear,  as  Pve  taken  it  in  time." 

Brownlow  feared  death,  scoffer  that  he  was. 
Ethel  had  never  suspected  her  husband's  infidelity, 
as  he  always  attended  church  —  "it  was  respectable 
to  do  so,"  he  said. 

There  was  fever,  and  would  be  more,  the  doctor 
asserted,  and  for  some  days  Brownlow  had  to  battle 
for  his  life. 

Ethel  was  his  nurse,  and  Martha  pleaded  in.  vain 
to  release  her  from  her  attendance  on  the  wk  man. 
It  was  a  painful  duty  for  a  wife  to  sit  by  his  bed- 
side and  listen  to  his  delirious  utterances. 
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He  talked  of  clever  tricks  by  which  money 
couM  be  gained  —  of  cheating  by  cards  and  dice 

—  of  bribing  dishonest  servants  to  betray  their  em- 
ployers —  yes,  there  was  no  other  meaning  to  what 
he  said,  although  he  used  other  words  like  those  she 
had  heard  from  Mallett  in  the  garden.  There  was 
to  be  more  chicanery  some  day,  when  a  victim  could 
be  found,  and  then  there  was  to  be  fair  play  be- 
tween* the  friends.  Honour  among  thieves.  They 
would  be  rich  —  in  feather  again  —  and  resent 
some  of  the  contumely  which  had  been  shown  them 
now  they  were  down  in  the  world.    Money!  money! 

—  only  money,  and  the  means  of  gaining  it,  were 
in  the  sick  man^s  mind,  and  it  was  weU  that  his 
wife  was  the  only  watcher  by  his  bed. 

Ethel  sat  listening  to  these  mutterings  with  folded 
arms,  —  her  face  ghastly  pale,  as  though  what  she 
heard  took  the  form  of  a  hideous  phantom,  and  ap- 
palled her.  The  words  of  Mallett,  which  had  had 
no  meaning  for  her  when  they  were  spoken,  now 
became  intelligible,  and  their  dreadful  significance 
almost  overpowered  her. 

Yet  what  she  had  heard  might  be  only  the  e£Pect 
of  the  delirium.  She  had  read,  she  fancied,  that 
when  the  brain  was  disturbed  the  sufferers  often 
spoke  of  subjects  which  no  one  could  determine  how 
they  had  come  into  their  thoughts.  It  might  be  so 
with  Brownlow.  His  recent  interview  with  Mallett 
might  be  the  pre-disposing  cause  for  such  astounding 
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utteranees.  It  was  her  duty  to  believe  the  bpst,  and 
she  strove  to  compel  herself  to  dismiss  the  more 
conclusive  conviction  from  her  mind.  She  did  not 
succeed,  and  her  life  was  changed  from  an  unruffled 
course  to  one  where  doubts,  lU^e  rocks  and  eddies, 
disturbed  the  stream. 

It  was  then  that  Ethel  felt  she  was  alone  indeed! 
No  councillor,  no  friends  to  whom  she  could  cany 
her  great  sorrow  and  receive  either  advice  or  com- 
fort! 

Mr.  Bumpstead  was  still  constant  in  his  attach- 
ment, and  regular  in  his  visits.  But  he,  she  was 
sure,  was  abeady  prejudiced  against  her  husband 
for  some  unknown  reason,  and  therefore  he  could 
not  be  a  just  judge,  nor  a  wise  councillor. 

No!  there  was  no  friend,  no  councillor!  and  the 
miserable  wife  must  continue  to  mistrust  the  more 
miserable  husband. 

Some  days  elapsed  before  Brownlow  could  be 
said  to  be  out  of  danger,  and  he  was  then  helpless, 
weak,  and  still  needed  the  constant  presence  of  a 
nurse.  Ethel  had  been  compelled  to  admit  Martha 
to  a  share  of  the  duty,  but  as  she  dreaded  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  return  of  the  delirium  and  its  revela- 
tions, she  was  seldom  away  from  him.  The  invalid 
had  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  leave  his  bed,  when 
a  letter  arrived  directed  in  a  bold,  clumsy  hand,  and 
marked  ^^ Private,  imediate.**  Brownlow  seemed  to 
recognise  the  superscription,  as  he  did  not  read  the 
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letter  at  once,  but  held  it  clatched  in  his  feeble 
hand.  At  last  he  opened  the  envelope,  and  having 
possessed  himself  of  the  contents,  laid  his  extended 
ann  upon  the  bed,  his  hand  holding  the  letter.  This 
act,  which  was  only  the  result  of  weakness,  Ethel 
understood  as  a  request  that  she  should  take  the 
letter.  Without  much  curiosity  she  commenced  to 
read  as  follows:  — 

"Dear  Beownlow, 

"The  partys  I  spoke  on  to  you  are  quite  willing 
to  stand  in,  and  will  find  the  money  for  the  bank; 
and  we  purpose  to  open  in  a  month  or  five  weeks 
from  this.     So  go  to  work  at  once  — " 

Brownlow  at  this  moment  became  conscious  that 
Ethel  was  reading  a  letter  never  intended  for  her 
perusal.  With  a  great  effort  he  snatched  the  letter 
from  her  hand  and  thrust  it  beneath  the  bed-clothes. 

"Have  I  done  wrong?"  asked  Ethel,  in  a  low 
voice.  "I  thought  you  had  given  me  the  letter  to 
read." 

"No;  I  didn^t  want  —  I  mean,  you  could  not 
understand  what  is  written,"  answered  Brownlow. 

"Is  it  anything  I  should  not  be  willing  to 
know?"  asked  Ethel,  looking  steadfastly  at  her  hus- 
band; but  he  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  the  scrutiny, 
and  drew  the  sheet  over  his  face,  and  muttered,  "I 
am  too  weak  to  talk;  ask  no  questions  now  —  I  am 
too  weak  to  answer." 
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The  letter  —  bo  mach  as  she  had  read  —  was 
a  mystery  to  Ethel  A  bankrupt  in  fortune  as  her 
husband  was,  and  yet  to  open  a  bank!  Yes;  that 
was  a  mystery. 

When  Brownlow  was  oonvaleseent,  Ethel,  tor- 
tured by  her  mistrust  —  her  misconstruction,  per- 
haps —  of  what  she  comprehended  so  imperfectly, 
resolved  to  take  a  straightforward  course,  and  address 
herself  to  her  husband.  She  was  urged  to  this  more 
especially,  as  since  Brownlow  eould  dispense  with 
the  doctor  he  had  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day  shut 
himself  up  in  a  room,  which  he  desired  might  for 
the  fature  be  undisturbed,  and  which  he  was  pleased 
to  call,  in  a  pleasant  way,  ^* his  workshop." 

"Henry,"  Ethel  said  one  evening,  a  letter  in  the 
rude  handwriting  having  arrived  in  the  morning  — 
"Henry,  there  has  grown  up  between  us  secrets  upon 
your  part  and  painful  misgivings  on  mine,  that  must 
not  —  should  not  be  between  wife  and  husband." 

"What  secrets,  my  dear?"  replied  Brownlow, 
averting  his  face.  "Do  you  fancy  my  workshop  is 
a  Bluebeard's  chamber  full  of  murdered  wives?" 

"I  cannot  jest  now  —  glad  as  I  shall  be  to  have 
all  cause  for  anxiety  removed,"  said  Ethel.  "What 
I  would  know  is,  whence  this  singular  intimacy  with 
that  coarse,  rude  man,  Mallett?" 

"Oh,  that  w  good,"  interrupted  Brownlow,  laugh- 
ing; "I  knew  nothing  of  the  man  until  you  intro- 
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duced  him  to  me.     I  always  consider  him  a  friend 
of  yours." 

^^Yon  must  not  resort  to  subterfuge,"  said  Ethel, 
calmly,  ^4f  we  are  to  respect  each  other.  You  know 
under  what  circumstances  I  came  to  know  the  Mal- 
letts,  and  though  I  could  only  be  very  grateful  for 
their  kindness  to  my  aunt  and  to  myself,  I  did  not 
press  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Mallett  when  we  were 
at  Scarborough.  You,  it  seems,  did,  even  at  a  time 
when  I  — "  Ethel  paused. 

*^Was  away,  and  I  was  left  to  transact  some  — 
disagreeable  business,  with  no  one  to  speak  to,"  re- 
plied Brownlow,  in  a  tone  of  reproach. 

"I  thought  you  had  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Boberts?"  asked  Ethel. 

"So  I  had;  but  —  but  he  went  away  in  a  day  or 
two,"  replied  Brownlow. 

"Did  you  quarrel?"  asked  Ethel.  "I  saw  him 
more  than  once  about  London,  and  yet  he  never 
called  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  you." 

"I  never  asked  him,"  answered  Brownlow.  "A 
purse-proud  snob,  I  expect,  who  measures  his  friends 
by  the  depth  of  their  pockets." 

"I  am  not  satisfied  with  what  you  have  said 
respecting  Mallett,  Henry.  Do  you  care  to  explain 
further?"  Brownlow  was  silent.  "I' press  for  an 
answer,  because  little  Ethel  will  return  from  school 
in  a  few  days,  and  if  that  man  is'  to  vidit  here,  I 
shall  make  some  arrangemeilt  for  the  child's  absence." 
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"And  for  your  own?"  asked  Brownlow  rather 
savagely. 

"No;  where  you  are,  there  is  my  place,  Henry. 
It  is  for  you  to  make  that  place  worthy  of  me. 
Was  the  letter  I  so  unintentionally  —  so  unfor- 
tunately read,  from  Mr.  Mallett?  I  have  a  right  to 
ask." 

"You  have  no  right,"  exclaimed  Brownlow. 

"Pardon  me,"  replied  Ethel;  "the  writer  of  that 
letter  spoke  of  your  entering  upon  a  husiness  which 
requires  large  means  and  good  reputation  —  a  hank. 
Tou  have  not  the  one,  and  I  question  much  if  Mr. 
Mallett  has  the  other." 

Brownlow  smiled  —  rather  contemptuously,  Ethel 
thought  —  before  he  answered. 

"My  dear,  you  are  disturbing  yourself  about 
matters  which  you  could  not  understand,  even  if  you 
were  informed  of  them.  I  am  delighted  with  your 
housekeeping,  your  economy,  and  with  old  Martha. 
If  you  will  extend  the  same  consideration  to  myself, 
and  allow  me  to  employ  my  time,  and  select  my  — 
well,  I  won^t  say  friends,  but  my  workpeople,  as  I 
please,  we  shall  continue  to  live  as  undisturbed  a 
life  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  and  Darby  and  Joan 
could  not  have  excelled  us  in  our  placidity  —  we 
might  have  claimed  the  Dunmow  flitch,'  had  that 
conjugal  benevolence  been  still  awarded  to  matri- 
monial excellence." 

"This  banter  does  not  satisfy  me,   although  I 
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understand  that  I  must  be  content  with  it  for  the 
present,"  replied  Ethel.  "I  will  speak  plainly,  Henry 
—  I  am  sure  that  nothing  worthy  of  you  or  of  me 
can  be  done  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Midlett.  I  heard 
much  that  was  said  in  the  garden." 

"What!  an  eavesdropper,  Ethel?"  asked  Brown- 
low,  with  affected  surprise. 

"Yes;  you  may  have  that  advantage,  as  it  was 
for  no  unworthy  purpose  that  I  listened  to  the  man's 
strange  words  and  insolent  tona  I  heard  nothing 
that  you  said.  Had  I  done  so,  I  might  —  I  think 
I  should  —  have  withdrawn  out  of  hearing.  What 
reached  me,  I  have  since  come  to  understand  in 
part." 

"Then  be  content  with  that,"  said  Brownlow, 
abruptly.  "I  do  not  like  being  questioned,  even  by 
you.  Do  not  let  this  conversation  be  resumed,  as  it 
will  be  disagreeable  to  me,  and  I  would  not  have 
any  unkindness  spring  up  between  us." 

"You  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  Ethel;  "and,  the 
better  to  obey  you,  I  shall  keep  to  little  Ethel's 
room." 

"And  I  to  my  workshop,"  said  Brownlow. 

Ethel  had  made  some  approach  to  the  solution 
of  her  doubts.  A  few  days  more,  and  her  knowledge 
was  to  be  extended. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Mr.  Browntow  practiiei  tbe  fine  Art  of  his  Profwiion  —  Ethel  reeetvet 

the  liMt  Proof  of  hie  lAva  for  her. 

After  the  painfol  inteiriew  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, the  conduct  of  Brownlow  to  his  wife  was;  if 
possible,  more  tender  and  considerate  than  it  had 
ever  been;  and  it  appeared  —  snch  is  the  perversitj 
of  human  natore  at  times!  —  that  he  valued  her 
virtues  more  highly  as  he  himself  became  more  reck- 
less and  depraved,  although  he  had  no  faith  in,  what 
he  believed  to  be,  her  incentive  to  good.. 

Ethel  was  very  unhappy,  as  she  could  not  be  in- 
sensible to  the  regard  for  henelf  which  Brownlow's 
conduct  evinced,  whilst  her  conviction  that  she  was 
right  in  condemning  the  mysterious  course  he  was 
pursuing  in  connexion  withMallett  compelled  her  to 
mark,  by  her  silence  and  reserve,  her  determination 
not  to  participate  in  any  sinful  or  dishonourable 
proceeding. 

Brownlow  was  much  engaged  in  his  workshop, 
and  therefore  he  and  Ethel  rarely  met  but  at  table;  at 
which  times  little  Ethel  was  present,  and  lessened 
the  constraint  which  might  otherwise  have  been  dis- 
tressing. 
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About  a  month  after  the  reoeipt  of  the  letter 
which  Ethel  had  read  in  part,  Mr.  Mallett  became 
a  fipeqnent  visitor,  calling  three  times  a  week.  As 
Ethel  refksed,  poeitiyelj,  to  meet  him,  Mr.Brownlow, 
now  that  he  had  recovered  strength,  arranged  to 
go  to  town  to  transact  snoh  business  as  thej  had 
together. 

"You  have  not  been  curious  to  know  what  em- 
ploys me,  Ethel,^  said  Brownlow  one  morning,  "and 
now  I  will  tell  you.  Mallett  knows  a  world  of 
people,  and,  amongst  others,  a  dealer  in  toys  and 
fancy  work.  I  have  been  trying  to  turn  some  in- 
genuity I  possess  to  account,  and  Mallett  is  to  be 
my  agent.  Here  is  my  first  attempt,"  and  from  an 
oblong  box  he  produced,  constructed  of  pasteboard, 
a  miniature  stage-coach.  "There!"  he  continued, 
"a  mere  toy;  but  I  am  told  there  are  purchasers  for 
such  things,  and  I  —  I  am  making  the  trial." 

Ethel  gave  a  glance  merely  at  the  toy,  and  then 
she  looked  earnestly  at  Brownlow.  But  he  con- 
tinued to  admire  his  handicraft,  not  daring  to  meet 
the  gaze  of  his  wife.  No;  he  was  lying,  and  he 
knew  he  had  been  detected  by  Ethel's  silence.  Had 
he  seen  her  face  crimson  with  shame  and  indigna- 
tion, he  could  not  have  been  more  convinced  that 
his  childish  subterfuge  had  been-  of  no  avail.  It  was 
strange  that  he  should  have  endeavoured  to  deceive 
her  into  a  good  opinion  of  him  whilst  steadily  pur- 
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suing  the  downward  conrse  which  he  knew  she  would 
never  follow! 

One  day,  when  Brownlow  was  absent,  Ethel  was 
annoyed  and  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Mallett. 
She  endeavoured  to  excuse  herself  from  seeing  him; 
but,  as  he  was  on  important  business,  he  said,  and 
would  wait,  she  went  to  him. 

"Good  morning,  ma'am,'*  said  Mallett,  not  in  the 
least  abashed  by  the  knowledge  that  Ethel  had  de- 
clined to  receive  him  as  her  guest;  '^ Brownlow  not 
at  home,  your  old  woman  tells  me." 

"Mr.  Brownlow  has  gone  to  London,"  replied 
Ethel,  coldly. 

"Do  you  know  his  business?"  asked  Mallett, 
staring  Ethel  full  in  the  face. 

"I  understood  it  was  to  meet  you." 

"That's  —  odd,"  said  Mallett,  rubbing  his  nose 
with  the  back  of  his  hand;  "he  kuowed  I  was  at 
York.  IVe  only  come  up  to  see  him  on  business. 
Back  at  night,  I  suppose?" 

"I  expect  so." 

"Tes,  he's  a  good  boy,  I  know,"  said  Mallett, 
with  an  impudent  grin;  but,  as  his  pleasantry  only 
made  Ethel  look  more  serious,  he  added,  "Well,  I 
must  see  him  before  I  go  <back,  to-night,  to  York; 
m  wait     What's  his  train  down,  ma'am?" 

"He  usually  returns  by  eight  o'clock." 

"Eight  o'clock,"  said  Mallett,  looking  at  his 
watch,  "and  the  last  train  up  from  here's  10.30;  gets 
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me  to  London,  say  at  11.45  —  too  late  for  anything 
to-night.  Well,  I  must  chance  it  Jnst  tell  Brown- 
low,  please,  that  I  shall  be  at  the  White  Hart,  if  he 
comes  down  before  eight"  Then  making  a  jerky 
bow,  and  placing  his  hat  on  one  side  of  his  head, 
Mr.  Mallett  withdrew. 

Ethel  sat  down  when  he  had  left  the  room,  and 
gave  free  vent  to  her  tears.  She  knew  there  could 
be  no  association  with  such  a  man  as  Mallett  that 
was  not  disgraceful  and  dangerous,  and  she  resolved 
to  make  another  —  a  stronger  effort  to  rescue  — 
yes  —  her  husband  from  the  misery  and  ruin  which 
she  believed  awaited  him.  She  knew  not  the  diffi- 
cult task  she  proposed  for  herself.  It  was  past  eight 
o'clock  when  Mr.  Brownlow  returned  home,  bringing 
with  him  Mr.  Mallett,  who,  by  his  loud  talking, 
gave  strong  assurance  that  he  had  not  been  very 
abstemious  at  the  White  Hart.  Ethel  heard  them 
coming,  and  would  instantly  have  gone  to  her  own 
bed-chamber  had  she  not  feared  to  disturb  little 
Ethel,  who  had  been  unwell,  and  had  just  fallen 
asleep. 

The  two  men,  however,  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
workshop,  where  they  remained  for  some  time,  to 
Ethers  great  relief.  But  she  was  not  to  be  free 
from  intrusion,  as  at  the  end  of  about  an  hour  Brown- 
low  entered  her  room,  and  said  — 

"Ethel,  my  dear,  I  must  ask  you  to  do  some 
violence  to  yourself,  and  permit  me  to  bring  Mallett 
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here  for  ludf-an-hoiir.  The  man  seems  fiK>  hurt  at 
jour  avoidaiioe  of  him,  that  I  wish  jon  would  see 
him  —  especially  as  I  do  not  wish  to  offend  him  jmst 
now." 

^*As  yon  please,  Henry,'*  Ethel  replied;  '*bat,  if 
he  is  violent  or  rude  in  his  lang;aage,  I  shall  leave 
the  room.*' 

Ethel  had  reflected  that  another  interview  with 
Mallett  might  again  give  her  an  excuse  for  speaking 
to  Brownlow,  and  she  had  determined  to  receive  the 
man  should  she  be  requested  to  do  so. 

^'Grood  evening,  again,  ma*am,**  said  Mallett,  as 
Brownlow  introduced  him;  ^'our  friend,  Henry  here, 
wonH  let  me  go  back  to  my  quarters  without  a  glass; 
I  hope  it's  agreeable  to  you,  ma'am." 

Ethel  merely  bowed  as  she  rang  the  bell,  and 
then  brought  the  liquor-cruets  to  the  table;  but,  feel- 
ing it  was  compulsory  to  say  something  she  asked 
after  Mrs.  Mallett 

"Ah  I  —  yes  —  she's  well,"  replied  Mallett,  with 
some  confusion  of  manner;  "at  least,  I've  not  seen 
her  for  a  few  days." 

"Mr.  Mallett  has  been  at  York,"  said  Brownlow. 
"Now  make  your  grog." 

Mr.  Mallett  gave  a  loud  "Humph!"  as  thongh 
something  in  his  throat  would  not  let  him  say  more, 
and  then  proceeded  with  a  liberal  hand  to  mingle 
brandy  with  water. 
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Mr.  Brownlow  made  some  observation  about 
York,  wbich  elicited  a  reply  from  Mr.  Mallett 
that  ^^he  thongbt  it  would  be  a  good  meeting  for 
the  *  fielders,'  as  some  of  the  swells  had  been  ^very 
sweet'  on  the  favourites;"  then,  addressing  Ethel, 
he  asked: 

"Fond  of  racing,  Mrs.  Brownlow?" 

"I  never  was  at  a  race,"  replied  Ethel. 

"Never  at  a  race!"  exclaimed  Mallett,  drawing 
back  his  chair;  "never  see  the  Darby,  nor  the 
Oaks,  nor  even  little  Hampton?  Why,  Harry,  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  'pon  my  soul,  you 
ought" 

"I  never  had  any  desire  to  go,"  said  Ethel, 
"or  I  have  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Brownlow  would 
have  indulged  me.  I  have  been  told  that  a  race- 
course is  not  the  place  for  a  lady  —  hardly  for  a 
gentleman." 

"Then  youVe  been badly  taught,  that's  all 

I  can  say,  ma'am.  There's  a  parcel  of  canting 
people  in  this  world  as  would  make  missionaries 
and  holy-chokers  of  Her  Majesty's  Beefeaters  if  they 
could,"  said  Mallett,  with  great  vehemence,  and  then 
continued  to  utter  such  extraordinary  theological 
opinions  in  such  unparliamentary  language  that 
Ethel  rose  to  retire. 

"Stay,  Ethel,  please;  and  there,  Mallett,  that 
will    do    for    the    present,"    interposed    Brownlow; 

Falhner  Lyle.  IL  15 
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'46t  me  give  you  a  light  for  your  cigar,   and  mix 

*    If 
again. 

"Very  weU,"  said  MaUett,  "we'U  adjourn  the 
sitting,  and  —  uncommon  good  hrandy,  Harry, 
and  — '^  looking  at  his  watch,  "hleas  me!  Td  no 
idea  it  was  so  late;  shall  be  locked  out  You  pack 
np  them  matters,  and  let  me  be  off/^ 

Mr.  Brownlow  hesitated  a  moment  before  be  left 
the  room,  and,  looking  at  Ethel,  said  — 

'* I  shall  not  be  ten  minutes,  dear;"  and  then  went 
upstairs  to  his  workshop. 

As  soon  as  he  had  left  the  room,  MaUett  turned 
round  sharply  to  Ethel,  his  tipsy  manner  changed 
to  almost  fierceness,  and  said  — 

'^Tou  asked  me  just  now  about  Mrs.  Mallett 
Didn't  you  know  that  she's  left  me?  Didn't  Brown- 
low  tell  you  she'd  cut  me?" 

"No,  indeed,  Mr.  Mallett,  or  I  should  not  have 
asked  the  question  I  did,"  replied  Ethel,  rather 
alarmed. 

"I  don't  think  what  you  say  is  a  lie,  I  don't," 
said  Mallett,  "but  I  thought  you  had  heard  it,  and 
that  was  why  you  never  asked  me  in  here.  I  thought 
you  was  ashamed  to  have  known  her." 

"I  only  knew  her  kindness,  Mr.  Mallett" 

"Yes,  she  was  thati  Soft-hearted  as  a  medlar, 
and  generous,  but  I  spoilt  her.  I  made  too  much 
of  her.  Dressed  her  like  a  duchess,  and  when 
change   of  weather   came,    and   I   couldn't    afford 
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it,  sHe  couldn't  *pull  up,'  she  couldn't,  and  so  she 
bolted." 

Mr.  Mallett  had  given  a  true  summary  of  his 
domestic  misery.  The  fine,  handsome  woman  had 
been  encouraged  by  him  to  array  herself  in  gorgeous 
attire;  and  when  she  came  to  love  it,  and  had  no- 
thing else  to  love,  she  could  not  endure  to  have  the 
means  of  buying  it  withheld.  A  tempter  came,  and 
lured  her  away  with  the  rustle  of  silks  and  the 
wind  from  fine  feathers. 

"Mrs.  Brownlow,"  said  Mallett,  after  a  few 
moments'  pause,  "you  don't  treat  me  fairly  —  no 
you  don't.  If  I  hadn't  met  with  your  aunt,  and 
done  the  good  Samariting  by  her,  I  shouldn't 
have  known  you,  and  then  I  shouldn't  have  known 
your  husband,  and  been  half  ruined  by  him,  and 
lost  her." 

"Mr.  Mallett!"  exclaimed  Ethel. 

"Ah!  you  mayn't  know  it,  ma'am,  living  here  in 
ease  and  all  that,  but  it's  time  you  did,  and  know 
that  Fm  the  best  friend,  perhaps  the  only  Mend, 
that  you  and  your  husband  has  in  the  world.  Don't 
get  up;  he'll  be  here  soon  enough." 

Ethel  turned  deadly  pale,  expecting  that  some 
terrible  revelation  was  coming. 

"Ton  think  Mr.  Brownlow  a  gentleman,  ma'am," 
said  Mallett,  in  a  lower  tone,  "and  me  'a  leg.'  So 
we  are,  but  he's  no  better  than  I  am  in  that  respect. 
We're  to  work  together,  though  I  know  jolly  weU 

15* 
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wholl  have  'the  pull*  of  that.  Do  jou  see  there, 
ma^am?''  Mallett  took  from  his  coat-pocket  as  he 
spoke  a  pack  of  cards  wrapped  in  paper.  Having 
opened  the  cover,  he  placed  the  cards  on  the  table, 
and  began  to  cut  them  in  various  directions,  pro- 
ducing at  will  a  court  or  a  plain  card,  as  the  waiter 

at  the Club  had  done  years  before.     "They're 

the  work  of  your  husband,  Mrs.  Brownlow*,  he 
makes  these  —  *  doctors*  we  call  them.** 

"And  what  is  their  use?**  asked  Ethel,  almost 
in  a  whisper. 

Mallett  laughed  before  he  replied,  "To  'pick 
up  flats,*  'to  fleece  green  ones,*  to  win  and  not 
lose.** 

"To  cheat!*'  exclaimed  Ethel,  starting  up. 

"If  you  like  that  word  better,  ma*am,**  replied 
Mallett,  puffing  his  cigar.  "So  you  see  there's  not 
so  much  difference  between  your  gentleman  and  me, 
after  all.** 

Ethel,  clasping  her  hands  across  her  forehead, 
rose  hastily  and  left  the  room,  stealing  upstairs  to 
little  EtheFs  chamber,  and,  having  opened  the  door 
without  disturbing  the  child,  she  stood  listening  for 
Brownlow  to  descend.  Presently  she  heard  him  on 
the  stairs,  and  then  enter  the  room  below.  She 
lighted  a  candle  with  a  match  on  the  landing,  and 
then,  with  all  the  haste  she  could  make,  she  went 
to  the  workshop.  The  inspection  of  a  few  moments* 
duration  showed  her  the  nature  of  her  husband's 
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employment  Fine  cuttings  from  cards  were  on  the 
table,  playing  cards  torn  and  cast  aside,  whilst 
others  were  piled  together,  awaiting  the  completion 
of  the  pack. 

A  sickness  seized  her  as  she  observed  these  con- 
firmations of  Mallett's  statement,  and  of  Brownlow's 
complicity,  and  she  feared  that  she  shonld  have 
fallen.  With  great  effort  she  rallied  herself,  and, 
when  sufficiently  collected,  returned  to  little  EtheFs 
room,  and  found  the  child  still  sleeping.  Having 
locked  the  door,  and  extinguished  the  light,  she  sat 
down  upon  the  ground  and  folded  her  hands  across 
her  knees.  There  was  a  bright  moon  shining  with- 
out, and  though  partially  shut  out  by  the  window- 
blind,  was  still  strong  enough  to  cast  her  shadow 
upon  the  floor,  moving  as  she  moved,  and  showing 
like  a  spectral  attendant  on  the  agonised  woman. 

She  had  learned  the  worst  —  the  worst  that 
such  a  truthftil,  generous  woman  as  Ethel  could 
learn.  Her  husband  was,  without  the  hope  of  doubt 
at  any  time  to  come,  a  cold,  deliberate  cheat  —  a 
cowardly,  unmanly  thief  —  who  robbed  with  a 
friendly  smile  upon  his  face,  who  proffered  bread 
and  salt,  only  to  despoil  his  guest;  who  was,  of  all 
mean  things,  the  meanest  and  most  despised.  Every 
hour,  every  day,  might  bring  detection.  Even  she 
would  not  have  concealed  his  treachery,  had  she 
seen  it  practised,  so  utterly  did  her  honest  nature 
revolt  at  his  contemptible  dishonesty. 
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"I  repeat  what  he  told  me  —  that  you  and  he 
were  professed  sharpers;  he  the  vulgar  tool,  yon  the 
prime  mover,"  said  Ethel. 

"The  fellow  was  drunk  or  mad  to  saj  such  lies; 
and  70U  —  70U  unjust  and  cruel  to  have  believed 
them,"  replied  Brownlow. 

"Henry  Brownlow,  I  would  give  all  we  possess 
to  disbelieve  them,"  said  Ethel,  emphatically.  "He 
told  me  that  you  had  made  the  cards  he  showed 
me,  and  which,  by  your  contrivance,  could  be  made 
the  means  of  robbery!" 

"The  fellow  lied,  I  say,"  exclaimed  Brownlow. 

"He  did  not  lie!  He  spoke  the  truth.  I  have 
seen  in  your  room  the  evidence." 

Brownlow  advanced  to  Ethel,  and  seized  her 
arms. 

"You  have  not  dared  to  watch  me  —  to  play 
the  spy!" 

"I  have  dared  to  satisfy  myself  whether  you 
were  an  honourable  man,  or  a  dishonest,  miserable 
sharper,  Henry  Brownlow.  I  did  so  last  night 
after  that  man  had  spoken.  Dare  you  say  he  lied 
now?" 

Ethel's  courage  —  she  did  not  struggle  nor 
flinch,  but  looked  Bro^vnlow  steadfastly  in  the  face 
—  awed  him,  and  the  convicted  coward  relaxed  his 
hold,  and  then  turned  away  abashed. 

Both  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  as  the 
recent  contest  had  been  sharp  and  incisive. 
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"Well,"  said  Brownlow  at  length,  "what  more 
have  you  to  say?     I  must  be  going." 

"I  have  more  to  say  than  can  be  said  briefly," 
replied  Ethel,  "and  you  must  hear  me.  I  have  not 
spoken  merely  to  accuse  —  to  upbraid  you.  Let  us 
sit  down  and  talk  more  calmly." 

Brownlow  obeyed  her,  and  she  took  his  hand  in 
hers. 

"Henry,  you  are  my  husband.  For  what  reason 
you  sought  me  —  made  me  your  wife  —  I  can 
hardly  guess,  knowing  all  I  know.     I  fancy  —  yes 

—  I  will  speak  truly  —  I  think  you  must  have 
loved  me." 

Brownlow  replied,  in  a  husky  voice  — 

"You  have  thought  rightly." 

"I  have  not  been  insensible  to  your  kindness, 
tenderness;  and,  if  I  have  not  been  able  to  return 
you  love  for  love,  you  knew  that  was  not  to  be 
when  you  married  me.  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
your  home  happy,  and  I  thought  I  had  succeeded." 

"You  have  — "  Brownlow  paused. 

"I  have  learned  a  terrible  secret  —  a  secret  I 
never  guessed  at  in  all  our  married  life  until  lately," 
said  Ethel,  "and  now  that  I  know  it,  I  desire  to 
prove  myself  your  wife  —  your  true,  faithful  wife 

—  if  you  will  let  me." 

Brownlow  pressed  Ethel's  hand,  but  could  not 
look  up  to  her  face. 

"At  whatever  cost  —  at  whatever  sacrifice  — 
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you  must  abandon  jour  present  pursuits.  If  you 
have  lost  more  of  your  former  fortune  than  you 
cared  to  tell  me  of,  and  seek  to  increase  your  in- 
come by  —  the  means  I  have  mentioned  —  you 
must  do  so  no  more.  My  small  annuity  —  small 
as  it  is  —  will  keep  us  above  actual  want  I  can 
teach,  embroider,  paint.  Tou  also  have  ability,  and 
it  will  be  against  all  experience  if  two  willing 
workers  cannot  earn  enough  for  such  superfluities  as 
we  shall  need." 

Brownlow  sat  silent 

"Why  don't  you  answer  me?"  said  Ethel.  "You 
cannot  desire  to  continue  such  desperate  —  dis- 
honourable —  pursuits,  which  compel  you  to  accept 
as  a  friend  such  a  man  as  Mallett" 

No  word  from  Brownlow. 

"Tou  must  not  hesitate,"  said  Ethel,  with  some 
anger  in  her  voice.  "You  are  my  husband,  Henry 
Brownlow,  and  I  have  a  right  to  say  you  must  not 
hesitate  to  be  an  honest  gentleman." 

"What  if  I  say  that  what  you  propose  to  me 
is  impossible  to  be  done?"  asked  Brownlow,  after  a 
pause. 

"I  should  deny  the  impossibility,"  replied  EtheL 
"My  annuity  is  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Where, 
then,  is  the  impossibility  of  living  honestly  — 
frugally?" 

Brownlow  rose  and  walked  to  the  window. 
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^'Again  I  ask/'  he  said,  ^*  what  follows  1117  rejection 
of  this  —  dependence  npon  your  annuity?" 

"There  would  be  no  dependence,"  replied  Ethel. 
"We  are  man  and  wife;  we  have  endowed  each 
other  with  all  our  possessions.  I  have  not  hesitated' 
to  use  your  money  when  it  was  yours  to  give.  I 
have  a  right  to  expect  you  to  do  the  same  willi 
what  my  father  gave  me." 

"You  were  always  goodness  itself,  Ethel,"  said 
Brownlow,  recovering  his  self-possession,  "and,  like 
all  ^ood  people,  can  say  very  hard  things  to  poor 
sinners  at  times." 

Ethel's  heart  sunk  within  her.  She  feared  she 
had  made  no  impression  upon  her  husband. 

"You  might,  my  dear  wife,  at  some  delinquency 
of  mine  remember  what  was  once  my  professional 
employment;  and  therefore  I  ask  what  will  follow  i 
I  refuse  to  live  upon  your  annuity,  and  my  trifle  in 
the  funds?" 

Ethel  again  looked  Brownlow  in  the  face,  and 
again  his  coward  eyes  were  turned  away. 

"Do  I  understand  that  you  wish  me  to  make 
conditions  with  you  before  you  answer?" 

"Plainly,  I  do." 

"Then  I  must  obey.  If  you  abandon  your  pre- 
sent wicked  life,  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  make  you 
happy.  I  cannot  anticipate  any  further  sacrifice, 
but  there  is  none  I  would  not  make  to  make  you 
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contented  with  our  change  of  fortunes.     We  could 
be  happy  if  you  desired  it" 

"Well,  and  if  I  reject  your  scheme,  Ethel,  what 
follows?" 

"That  remains  with  you;  you  are  my  master, 
and  my  fate  is  in  your  hands,  I  know  that,"  replied 
Ethel,  firmly. 

"I  know  it  also,"  replied  Brownlow.  "I  know 
your  notions  of  duty  will  not  let  you  leave  me;  I 
am  your  master,  as  you  say,  and  have  not  been  an 
unkind  one,  I  fancy.  Well,  I  must  think  this 
matter  over,  and  if  I  do  not  yield  to  your  prejudices, 
I  shall  respect  you  for  entertaining  them.  I  shall 
not  return  to-night,  but  to-morrow  morning"  —  he 
paused,  and  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  —  "to- 
morrow morning  you  shall  have  my  answer.  Gk)od- 
bye,  Ethel."  In  a  few  minutes  he  left  the  house. 
When  the  door  had  closed  after  him,  Ethel  could 
no  longer  restrain  her  tears,  and  Martha,  coming 
into  the  room  to  remove  the  breakfast  things,  was 
alarmed  to  find  her  mistress  sobbing  violently. 

"Dear-a-me,  missus,  what  ails  you?  What's 
happened  to  terrify  you  so?"  asked  Martha. 

"My  kind  old  friend,"  replied  Ethel,  after  a 
&ne,  "I  cannot  explain  to  you  now;  I  know  it  is 
enough  for  you  to  see  that  I  am  in  distress  to  make 
you  obey  me  without  questioning.  Is-  little  Ethel 
dressed?" 

"No,  missus;  I  told  her  to  keep  in  bed  till  you 
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had  been  to  her;  she's  better,  she  is,  this  morning, 
so  donH  fret  about  Miss  Ethel,''  replied  Martha. 

'* Never  mind  the  breakfast  things,  Martha,  for 
the  present,  but  find  yonr  husband." 

^'He's  downstairs,  missus." 

"Keep  him  there  till  I  ring  —  or,  stay,  tell  him 
he  must  go  hj  the  next  train  to  The  Cedars;  I  have 
a  note  to  write,  which  will  occupy  me  about  half- 
an-hour.  Whilst  I  am  writing,  you  dress  Ethel, 
and  collect  what  clothes  she  has  together.  Well, 
you  can  go  to  John,"  and  Martha,  perplexed  enough, 
obeyed  her  mistress. 

Ethel's  note  was  to  the  old  usher;  it  informed 
him  that  she  expected  a  great  trouble  was  at  hand, 
and  begged  of  Mr.  Bumpstead  to  be  near  her  in 
order  that  he  might  take  charge  of  little  Ethel.  The 
day  was  a  weary  one  indeed  which  followed  the 
stormy  morning.  It  seemed  to  Ethel  that  night 
would  never  come  —  that  night  would  never  pass 
on  to  the  morning  which  was  to  bring  Brownlow's 
decision,  as  to  her  future  life. 

A  letter  from  him  arrived  by  the  morning 
post:  — 

.  "My  dearest  Ethel,  —  I  have  thought  through- 
out the  day  of  our  conversation  of  this  morning,  and 
feel  that  immediate  action  must  be  taken  thereon. 
I  think  you  must  acknowledge  that  it  has  been  one 
of  the  objects  of  my  life  to  make  you  happy,  and 
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now  that  you  know  what  I  should  have  tried  to 
conceal  from  you  for  ever,  you  must  see  how  diffi- 
cult must  have  been  my  position  —  how  careful, 
watchful,  my  love  for  you.  My  greatest  anxieties, 
my  ever  constant  fears,  have  been  that  you  should 
have  discovered  matters  which  were  opposed,  I  know, 
to  your  delicate  sense  of  honour,  and  your  long- 
established  religious  prejudices,  and  I  never  gave 
you  reason  to  suspect  that  I  was  not  worthy  to  be 
your  husband.  Was  not,  I  dare  ask,  was  not  all 
that  a  proof  of  my  love  for  you?  What  has  passed, 
what  must  continue  to  be,  will  render  it  impossible 
for  us  to  remain  together  without  making  your  life 
wretched.  Ethel,  I  love  you  still,  and  I  prove  it 
by  setting  you  free;  our  ways  will  henceforth  be 
more  apart  than  they  have  been.  I  have  sinned, 
and  I  shall  be  the  onh/  sufferer;  of  that  I  am  as- 
sured. 

"You  own  annuity  will,  I  know,  be  sufficient 
for  your  wants.  Whatever  remains  of  value  in  our 
'  house  is  yours  to  choose  from.  It  will  no  longer  be 
my  ?Mme;  henceforward  that  word  will  be  only  a  re- 
membrance to  me. 

"May  all  good  fortune  be  about  you,  dearest 
Ethel.  We  may  never  meet  again,  but  I  shall  al- 
ways consider  this  act  which  releases  you  from 
me  as  the  most  honourable  —  the  wortMest  of  my 
Kfe. 

"Kiss  little  Ethel  for  me;  she  will  soon  forget 
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'papa  Brownie,'  and  it  is  as  well  slie  do  so.    Adieu! 
For  the  last  time,  perhaps,  I  write, 

"Your  loving  husband, 

"Henry  Brownlow." 

Ethel  read  Brownlow's  letter  with  many  tears  — 
'  yes,  many  tears.  She  would  not  have  been  a  true 
woman  could  she  have  read  immoved  such  parting 
words  from  her  erring  husband. 

And  then  a  strong  feeling  of  great  thankfulness 
possessed  her  for  a  deliverance  from  the  evil  which 
had  been  around  her,  and  horn  which  she  had  seen 
no  escape;  never  hoping  that  the  love  of  a  bad  man 
would  have  set  her  free. 

When  John  returned  by  an  early  train,  he 
brought  the  astounding  news  that  Mr.  ^Qumpstead  had 
left  The  Cedars,  even  though  the  "half"  was  near 
its  termination.  The  cook  told  John  that  his  letters 
were  not  taken  in,  but  the  man  at  the  post-office 
knew  where  they  would  reach  him.  John  got  the 
address,  and  had  taken  missus's  note  there  before 
he  left  town  that  morning. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

Mr.  BumptteAd  cornea  out  when  wanted  —  An  Adyenttire  at  the  Gai6 

Riche. 

As  Brownlow's  letter  was  without  an  address, 
Ethel  could  not  write  to  him,  as  she  desired  to  do, 
at  once;  nevertheless,  she  wrote  to  him  a  long  letter 
expressive  of  her  thankfulness,  and  again  earnestly 
appealed  to  him  to  abandon  the  wretched  career  he 
had  selected.  This  letter  she  placed  upon  her 
dressing-table.  About  mid-day,  to  EtheFs  great 
comfort,  Mr.  Bumpstead  arrived,  and  the  activity  he 
displayed  in  walking  up  the  little  garden-walk  in 
the  front  of  the  house  showed  the  state  of  anxiety 
he  was  in,  consequent  upon  EtheFs  letter. 

As  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  house,  Ethel 
threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  gave  free  vent 
to  her  tears. 

^*What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  child?*'  asked 
Bumpstead,  patting  EtheFs  back  as  though  she  were 
a  baby.  "My  darling,  Mrs.  Brownlow,  what  is  the 
matter?" 

When  Ethel  was  sufficiently  recovered,  she  in- 
formed her  only  friend  of  all  which  had  occurred, 
and  ended  by  giving  him  Brownlow's  letter.  When 
the  old  usher  had  finished  reading,  he  said:  — 
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"Thank  God!  no  man,  I  believe,  is  all  bad. 
There  must  have  been  some  good  in  Adam^s  apple, 
seeing  that  it  was  grown  in  Paradise.  I  forgive 
this  unhappy  fellow  as  much  as  I  can  for  these 
proofs  that  he  did  love  you,  and  knew  that  he  was 
unworthy  of  you;"  and  then  Mr.  Bumpstead  had 
one  of  his  blinking  fits.  After  a .  time ,  he  con- 
tinued — 

"I  knew  your  marriage  would  not  be  a  happy 
one,  but  I  never  had  the  courage  to  tell  our  dear 
doctor  my  reason  for  thinking  so  —  he  seemed  to 
derive  such  comfort  from  the  prospect  of  your  mar- 
rying, that  I  never  had  the  heart  to  remind  him  of 
a  circumstance  that  he  had  forgotten;  that  is,  if  he 
had  ever  heard  of  it.  Brownlow  was  a  bad  boy  at 
school,  and  time  seems  to  have  made  him  worse." 

"We  will  not  recall  his  errors,  if  you  please, 
my  dear  Mend,"  interrupted  Ethel;  "I  owe  him 
forgetfulness,  at  least,  in  return  for  his  kindness 
and  tenderness  to  me.  Now,  what  do  you  advise 
me  to  do?     I  mean  as  to  my  future?" 

"Tou  will,  of  course,  leave  this  house  and  all 
within  it,  except  such  matters  as  you  brought  from 
your  old  home." 

"Of  course,  on  that  I  had  resolved,"  said  Ethel. 

"I  would  then  propose  that,  as  little  Ethel  is 
at  an  age  when  impressions  are  more  readily  made 
than  at  any  other,  you  take  her  to  France  —  to 

FaUmer  Lfie,  IL  16 
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Paris.  Among  other  advantages)  slie  will  acquire 
French  where  alone  it  can  be  learned  perfectly/' 

"That  would  be  very  desirable/'  replied  Ethel, 
"but  I  am  afraid  I  am  hardly  equal  to  the  responsi- 
bility." 

"I  don't  intend  that  you  should  have  all  the 
responsibility,"  said  Mr.  Bumpstead,  blushing  and 
smiling;  "I  shall  undertake  little  Ethel's  English 
education,  and  see  if  I  cannot  teach  her  to  keep  a 
housekeeping  book  without  always  having  a  balance 
of 'sundries.'" 

"Then  you  do  not  intend "  Ethel  paused. 

"No,  I  do  not  intend  to  be  an  usher  any  longer. 
I  propose  to  set  up  for  an  independent  gentleman 
for  the  rest  of  my  days,  and  it  was  for  that  reason 
I  left  The  Cedars  at  a  very  short  notice,  having 
become  heartily  tired  of  driving  numbers  into  boys' 
heads,  like  tin  tacks  into  lapstones." 

Ethel  could  only  look  astonished  at  what  she 
heard. 

"I  see  I  surprise  you,"  said  Bumpstead.  "You 
wonder  how  a  poor  old  fellow  like  me  will  manage 
to  live.  Hal  ha!  Mrs.  Ethel,  I  am  a  Croesus.  I've 
found  out  the  philosopher's  stone  since  we  met,  my 
dear  child,  and  the  discovery  has  come  in  the  nick 
of  time,  since  it  enables  me  to  serve  one  I  love  so 
much  as  I  love  you." 

Mr.  Bumpstead  having  blushed  and  cougbed 
several  times,  then  narrated  to  Ethel  the  legacy  he 
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had  inhented  from  his  unde,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  have  read  in  his  letter  to  his  friend 
and  pupil,  Falkner  Lyle,  written  more  than  three 
years  afterwards. 

Ethel  rejoiced  exceedingly  at  the  good  fortune 
of  Mr.  Bumpstead,  and  did  not  conceal  from  him  the 
consolation  she  should  derive  from  having  him  always 
near  her  as  a  councillor  and  friend,  and  which  his 
accession  to  wealth  permitted  him  to  be,  without  in- 
jury to  his  own  interests. 

The  French  notion  was  rediscussed  and  partially 
decided  upon. 

"After  a  time  we  will  return  to  England.  Then, 
Mrs.  Ethel,  you  shall  make  an  English  home  for  the 
child,!  and  teach  her  what  only  an  English  mother 
can  teach  a  daughter  —  how  to  convert  a  house 
into  a  ^Paradise  Regained.^" 

The  first  thing,  however,  to  be  done  was  to  quit 
Brownlow's  house,  and  Ethel  soon  selected  the  few 
matters  which  she  considered  pertained  to  herself 
and  to  the  little  Ethel.  Martha  and  John  had  been 
informed  of  the  separation  which  had  been  decided 
upon,  although  the  reason  had  been  carefully  con- 
cealed from  them.  It  was  arranged  that  they  should 
remain  in  charge  of  the  house  until  Mr.  Brownlow 
returned,  and  then,  at  his  convenience,  the  faithful 
pair  were  to  rejoin  their  mistress. 

In  the  meantime,  apartments  in  London  were 
engaged  for  Ethel,  Mr.  Bumpstead,  like  a  sensible 
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bachelor,  taking  up  his  quarters  at  an  Hotel,  where 
all  his  wants  would  be  instantly  supplied,  so  long 
as  he  had  money  —  a  very  equitable  arrangement. 

More  than  a  fortnight  elapsed  before  Brownlow 
returned  home,  bringing  with  him  Mr.  Mallett,  who 
was  in  his  now  usual  st^te  of  high  spirits.  Brownlow 
was  evidently  much  moved  when  he  entered  his 
deserted  dwelling,  from  whose  shelter  the  one  good 
angel  had  departed. 

Mr.  Mallett  was  left  to  his  own  reflections  in  the 
garden  whilst  Brownlow  went  from  room  to  room  — 
a  survey  soon  made  —  until  he  found  Ethel's  letter 
on  the  dining-table. 

He  read  it  with  more  composure  than  might 
have  been  predicted  from  the  emotion  he  had  ex- 
hibited when  entering  the  house.  He  sat,  however, 
for  some  minutes  with  the  opened  letter  in  his  hand, 
after  his  perusal  of  it,  and  his  face  became  pale  or 
flushed  as  his  thoughts  affected  him. 

"She  is  right  some  way,"  he  muttered;  "my  life 
is  not  a  happy  one.  Who  can  say  that  he  is  happy? 
I  have  pleasure  in  success,  pain  at  failure  —  who 
can  say  more?  I  know  what  men  think  of  my  pur- 
suits, but  they  accept  my  money,  non  olety  come  by 
it  how  I  may.  I  cannot  obliterate  the  past.  It  will 
not  be  forgiven,  and  only  forgotten  whilst  I  am  rich 
enough  to  laugh  at  my  accusers.  Mrs.  Ethel,  you 
have  found  out  my  secret,  and  we  must  part,  and 
for  ever."     Before  he  rose  from  his  chair  he  tore 
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EtheFs  letter  into  many  pieces,  and  then  placing 
them  in  the  empty  grate,  lighted  a  match  and  con- 
sumed them. 

Mr.  Mallett  had  quite  exhausted  his  botanical 
and  horticultural  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  small 
garden  before  Brownlow  came  to  the  door. 

"Why  don't  you  come  in,  Mallett?"  asked 
Brownlow. 

Mallett  made  some  pantomimic  gestures  expres- 
sive of  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Brownlow,  and  her  ob- 
jection to  himself. 

"Oh!  you  are  quite  safe  to-day,"  replied  Brown- 
low, laughing  without  mirth  —  "the  house  is  our 
own.     Come  in!" 

Mr.  Mallett  expressed  his  satisfaction  by  dancing 
like  a  satyr,  and  then  entered  the  small  sitting-room 
from  which  a  few  books  and  ornaments  had  been 
removed. 

"These  are  the  keys  of  the  cellaret,  my  friend," 
said  Brownlow,  throwing  down  a  bunch;  "tumblers 
and  cold  water  shall  be  supplied.  Tou  have  your 
own  cigars;  so  make  yourself  at  home  now  and 
always  in  this  house,  as  you  have  never  done 
before." 

"What's  the  missus  out  for  long?"  asked  Mallett. 

"Yes;  she  will  never  come  back  here,"  replied 
Brownlow,  with  compressed  lips. 

"Not  bolted  Uke  my " 

"No,"  interrupted  Brownlow,  "she  has  left  it  a 
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noble,  virtuous,  generous  woman;  and  I  tell  70a  this 
now,  Mallett,  that  we  —  yon  and  I  —  may  never 
mention  Iier  name  again.^'  He  spoke  so  strangely 
that  even  Mallett  guessed  there  was  a  strong  meaning 
in  his  words,  and  replied  — 

"I  promise,  Harry!" 

"The  house  is  now  ours,"  said  Brownlow.  "The 
old  woman  and  her  husband  will  leave  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  Alec  and  his  wife  shall  come  down 
and  make  the  establishmefnt  complete." 

"Quite,  I  should  say!"  answered  Mallett,  not 
seeing  the  force  of  his  observation. 

"For  the  advantage  of  all,  Mallett,  we  will  keep 
this  place  for  ourselves." 

"Fm  *dark,'  Harry." 

"The  business  meetings  I  shall  not  attend,  unless 
on  special  occasions,  but  do  my  part  of  the  work 
here  with  you,"  said  Brownlow,  as  though  he  were 
treating  of  an  ordinary  commercial  transaction,  and 
not  referring  to  the  nefarious  proceedings  of  a  gam- 
bling-house, and  the  manufacture  of  false  cards  and 
"doctored"  dice. 

To  all  these  proposals  Mr.  Mallett  gave  a  ready 
assent;  and  when  John  and  Martha  had  joined  their 
mistress,  and  Alec  and  his  wife  had  taken  their 
places,  Mr.  Brownlow^s  house  might  have  been  called 
Little  Hell,  in  contradistinction  to  the  establishment 
in  London. 

When  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  Mrs. 
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Brownlow^s  departure  from  England  had  been  made, 
Mr.  Bumpstead  started  for  Paris,  in  order  to  secure 
suitable  lodgings  for  the  ladies  and  also  for  himself 
and  old  John,  who  was  for  the  future  to  act  as  his 
body  servant,  whilst  Martha  retained  her  situation 
with  Mrs.  Brownlow. 

In  a  few  days  Mr.  Bumpstead  wrote  to  say  that 
he  had  found  a  suitable  appariement  au  aecondieme — 
(he  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  airing  his  French, 
which  had  been  mouldering  for  many  years  among 
problems,  axioms,  and  definitions,  in  his  weary 
brain).  "The  appartement^^^  he  said,  "consisted  of  a 
salon,  a  salle  h  manger,  two  chambres,  and  une  petite 
etiMtne  a/oec  une  hatterie  parfaitey  All  the  rooms 
opened  into  each  other,  and  were  approached  by  a 
grand  escalier,  having  another  escalier  de  service  for 
the  servants,  whose  dormitories  were  at  the  top  of 
the  house.  There  was  a  snug  little  conctergerte  at 
the  eaitrance  of  the  house,  occupied  by  a  civil  oon- 
eterge,  sa  femme  et  ses  Jllles, 

The  windows  looked  out  on  a  JPlace,  surrounded 
by  trees,  and  in  the  centre  there  was  a  pretty  fountain, 
playing  "from  mom  till  dewy  eve.'' 

Mr.  Bumpstead  had  obtained  accommodation  for 
himself  at  the  Sotel  Trente  Mille  Catironnes,  and 
should  return  to  London  post-haste  to  escort  Mrs. 
Brownlow,  Ethel,  and  their  domestics,  to  their  new 
home. 

Everything  was  charming  —  delightful  —  the 
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two  ladies  declared  when  they  took  possession  of 
their  lodgings;  and  the  novelty  of  all  they  saw 
within  and  without  made  the  change  from  England 
most  acceptable  —  except  to  poor  Martha,  whose 
greatest  interest,  of  course,  was  centred  in  the 
kitchen. 

The  little  battene  de  cuinne  appeared  to  her  the 
most  useless  combination  of  '^ holes  and  hobs,^^  she 
said,  "without  a  place  to  roast  a  joint,  or  a  pot  to 
boil  a  pudding;'*  and  Ethel  found  her  sitting  before 
the  inexplicable  contrivance,  with  her  hands  clasped 
upon  her  knees,  and  tears  of  despair  rolling  down 
her  comely  cheeks. 

Nor  was  Martha  much  comforted  when  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  concierge ,  who  had  been  engaged  as 
a  servant  to  assist  Martha,  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  uses  of  the  laboratory,  showing  how  the  wood 
and  the  charcoal  were  to  be  lighted,  and  the  stew- 
pans  made  to  perform  the  wonders  of  French 
cookery. 

Marguerite  had  lived  with  an  English  family  be- 
fore, and  had  acquired  what  she  considered  a  know- 
ledge of  their  language;  but  in  this  she  deceived 
herself,  as  her  vocabulary  was  linrited  to  certain  ex- 
clamations, such  as  "All  right,"  "Very  well,  oh  yes," 
"Make  haste,"  "Bitter  beer,  oh  yes,"  "Jolly  good," 
and  "Take  care,  you."  By  the  help  of  her  ladies, 
however,  Martha  soon  accommodated  herself  to  the 
Frenchified  ways  of  Paris. 
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Being  compelled  to  confine  her  intercourse  with 
Marguerite  and  the  tradesmen  to  pantomime,  she 
compensated  herself  for  her  silence  daring  the  day 
by  talking  to  John  half  through  the  night,  her  sub- 
jects generally  being  lamentations  at  their  exile,  or 
disparaging  comparisons  between  her  own  country 
and  Franca 

"Such  gibberish  as  they  talk,  John!  I  wonder 
they  can  understand  each  other;  and  how  our  missus 
could  have  descended  to  lam  such  stuff  surprises  me! 
And  as  to  cooking!  Well,  they  can  stew,  I  own  that, 
and  friggysee,  as  they  call  it;  but  Td  roast  'em,  or 
boil  'em,  or  soup  'em,  any  day  in  the  week!  Their 
pastry's  pretty  enough,  and  pleases  children,  I  dare 
to  say;  but  I  challenge  the  lot  to  make  a  plum- 
pudding!  John',  man,  you're  snoring!"  No  doubt 
of  it.  Like  that  connubial  martyr,  Job  Caudle,  old 
John  had  been  soothed  into  slumber  by  the  growlings 
of  his  wife. 

Little  Ethel's  day  was  partly  occupied  by  her 
studies,  and  partly  in  visiting  the  galleries  of  art 
and  museums,  the  historical  relics  and  monuments 
which  abound  in  and  within  easy  reach  of  Paris. 
Fdtes,  and  occasionally  the  opera  and  the  theatre, 
had  their  share  of  attraction  also,  and  —  Mr.  Bump- 
stead's  bi-weekly  lecture  on  mathematics  held 
in  the  salon  y  with  Mrs.  Brownlow  as  a  voluntary 
disciple. 

Little  Ethel  got  on  very  well  with  her  Euclid 
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so  far  as  the  definitions  were  concerned,  as  she  was 
very  desirous  to  gratify  her  dear  old  tutor;  but  the 
twelfth  axiom  so  completely  puzzled  her,  as  it  had 
done  older  heads  time  out  of  mind,  that  her  look  of 
despair  touched  the  kindly  heart  of  Mr.  Bumps,  and 
from  that  day  Euclid  was  kept  in  his  coat-pocket  to 
be  in  readiness  to  solace  a  weary  hour,  with  its  re- 
freshing theorems. 

How  happy  Mrs.  Brownlow  would  have  been  with 
all  these  pleasant  surroundings,  but  for  the  ever- 
recurrent  remembrance  of  her  husband,  for  whose 
rescue  from  his  disgraceful  life  she  would  willingly 
have  sacrificed  her  present  ease  and  congenial  asso- 
ciations. She  had  never  loved  him;  but  there  had 
been  a  time  when  his  kindness  had  awakened  her 
regard,  and  his  considerateness  obtained  her  respect. 
Those  feelings  he  had  destroyed,  although  he  was 
still  her  husband. 

One  day  —  it  was  EtheFs  birthday  —  Uncle 
Bumps  arrived  with  the  pleasant  news  that  he  had 
secured  a  box  at  the  Varidt/sy  then  attracting  all 
Paris  by  the  representation  of  a  drome  in  idbleauxy 
and  named  La  Vengeance  de  la  FiUe,  More  than  that, 
Uncle  Bumps  invited  both  the  ladies  to  dine  at  the 
Cafi Riehe  on  the  Boulevards;  more  than  that,  Uncle 
Bumps  had  ordered  an  open  barouche  to  drive  them 
about  Paris  —  the  Champs  Elysdes  —  the  Bote  de 
Boulogne,  and  wherever  else  they  desired  to  ^ 
driven. 
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Nothing  could  have  been  conceived  more  accept- 
able to  the  ladies,  and  as  they  gave  expression  to 
their  delight  whilst  riding  along,  Mr.  Bumps  blinked 
and  grinned,  dear  old  boy,  without  intermission, 
thereby  showing  his  own  gratification. 

The  drive  ended,  the  ladies  prepared  for  dinner 
and  the  theatre,  and  the  happiest  man  on  the  Boule- 
vards that  day  was  Uncle  Bumps,  as  he  walked  with 
little  Ethel^s  hand  in  his  to  his  banquet  at  the  Cafe 
Riche. 

A  table  had  been  reserved  for  them,  and  such 
an  admirably  imagined  dinner  was  served  —  all,  or 
nearly  all,  suggested  by  Uncle  Bumps,  that  the  two 
ladies  were  astonished  at  his  gastronomic  information. 
And  when  a  cake  was  served,  covered  all  over  with 
the  letter  "E,"  little  Ethel  clapped  her  hands  with 
delight,  and  would  kiss  Uncle  Bumps  over  the  table, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  the  good-tempered  gar^on 
who  had  been  in  attendance  upon  them.  Immediately 
after  this  little  incident,  a  party  of  three  —  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  a  lady  and  her  attendant  —  seated 
themselves  at  an  adjoining  table,  and  ordered  coffee 
and  chocolate.  The  moment  that  Mr.  Bumpstead^s 
eye  fell  upon  the  new  comers  all  the  mirth  vanished 
from  his  face,  and  for  a  moment  Mrs.  Brownlow 
thought  he  was  ill. 

"No,  no!"  he  said,  "I  am  quite  weU;  was  there 
ever  anything  so  unfortunate?" 

This  sudden  disturbance  of  Uncle  Bumps,  who, 
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by  his  words  and  grimaces,  seemed  to  request  his 
guests  to  be  silent,  was  so  strange  that  Mrs.  Brownlow 
felt  constrained  to  look  for  the  cause,  and  as  she 
turned  her  head  to  do  so,  her  eyes  encountered 
those  of  a  woman  seated  at  the  next  table.  There 
was  something  so  unpleasantly  fierce  in  the  other^s 
gaze,  that  Ethel  saw  only  the  large  dark  eyes,  saw 
them  even  when  she  had  looked  away  from  them. 

"Had  we  not  better  go?"  asked  Ethel,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"No!"  replied  Bumps,  more  by  the  action  of  his 
lips  than  by  the  utterance  of  the  word.  Ethel  was 
puzzled,  and  the  little  party  sat  silently  eating  the 
jfruit  and  little  cakes  which  the  gargon  had  insisted 
were  en  rhgU.  The  voices  at  the  next  table,  there- 
fore, became  audible  to  Mr.  Bumps  and  the  ladies, 
but  he  only  seemed  to  attach  any  particular  meaning 
to  the  broken  sentences  which  reached  them. 

"I  don^t  agree,"  said  the  gentleman;  "the  girl 
must  be  thirteen  or  fourteen  at  least,  you  know,, 
and  I  contend  that  some  clue  to  her  would  have 
been  attainable " 

"Not  with  the  precautions  which  her  wretched 

father  had  taken  to  destroy "    the  lady  had 

spoken. 

"Why  the  French  police  are  everywhere,"  said 
the  gentleman;  "no  man^s  home  is  free  from  them. 
They  are  omnipresent." 

"TushI"  replied  the  lady,  "I  don't  beUeve  in 
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their  wonderful  sagacity  or  their  traditional  reputa- 
tion for  obtaining  information.  However,  admit  what 
you  say,  the  plot  was  weU  laid.*^ 

^' Again/'  said  the  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  be 
a  very  pertinacious  fellow,  'Vhen  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  marry,  why  on  earth " 

The  conclusion  of  this  sentence  did  not  reach 
Mr.  Bumps  and  his  party;  but  the  other  lady  resented 
the  speaker's  proposition,  and  said,  rather  louder  than 
she  had  before  spoken  — 

^*As  her  mother,  I  would  kill  her,  even  at  the 
loss  of  my  own  life,  rather  than  that'' 

"There!  there!"  replied  the  gentleman,  "you will 
get  so  excited,"  and  then,  laughing,  added,  "and  the 
gargon  yonder  fancies  you  are  in  earnest  about  some- 
thing. Cofnhien,  gargan?"  And  payment  having  been 
made,  the  gentleman  and  lady  and  the  attendant  left 
the  ca/^y  turning  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  theatre. 
Mr.  Bumps  gave  such  a  tremendous  sight  of  relief, 
that  the  gargon  answers,  "Out  monsieur ^^^  thinking  he 
had  been  summoned.  ^ 

Mr.  Bumps  was  so  ashamed  of  himself,  that  he 
ordered  his  I^additum, 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Brownlow,"  he  said,  "we  have 
had  a  most  fortunate  escape." 

"Indeed!  How  so?"  asked  Mrs.  Brownlow. 

"I  am  too  agitated  to  explain  here;  wait  until 
we  get  out.  Ethel,  my  darling,  you  had  better  take 
that  peach,  and  don't  look  at  me  with  those  great 
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eyes,  as  though  you  were  the  wolf  and  I  was  your 
grandmother;  no,  I  don't  mean  that  —  you  know 
the  story."  And  then  his  hiUet  having  been  brought, 
he  tried  in  vain  to  decipher  it,  or  to  add  up  the 
amount,  much  as  he  delighted  in  figures,  and  sur- 
prised the  good-tempered  gargan  by  giving  him  three 
or  four  francs  more  than  was  necessary.  When  they 
went  out  on  the  Boulevards,  Mr.  Bumps  looked 
anxiously  in  the  direction  in  which  the  strangers 
had  gone,  and  then  walked  away  quickly  towards 
the  theatre.  After  a  few  minutes  he  regulated  his 
pace  more  to  the  convenience  of  the  ladies,  and, 
speaking  aside  to  Mrs.  Brownlow,  said,  softly,  almost 
in  a  whisper  — 

"You  saw  her  at  your  back?" 
"I  saw  a  strange-looking  lady  certainly,  or  rather 
her  great  eyes." 

"And  you  heard  what  they  said?"  asked  Bumps. 
"In  part',  I  could  not  avoid  doing  so,"  replied 
Mrs.  Brownlow. 

"Well,  were  you  not  alarmed?" 
"No." 

"Did  you  not  understand  what  they  were  saying?" 
'asked  Bumps,  blinking  once,  as  though  to  emphasise 

'^e  question. 
"^®    "No  —  not  clearly,"  replied  Mrs.  Brownlow. 
®J^You  guessed  who  the  woman  was?" 

^ertainly  not  —  I  never  saw  her  before  in  my 
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life,^'  replied  Mrs.  Brownlow,  perplexed  by  tbe  guestioii; 
**nor  should  I  know  her  again." 

Mr.  Bnmps  then  whispered  in  her  ear,  and  what 
he  said  had  the  effect  of  driving  all  the  colour  from 
the  cheek  of  his  companion. 

"Had  we  not  better  return  home,  and  not  go  to 
the  theatre?"  asked  Mrs.  Brownlow. 

"No,  I  think  not,"  answered  Mr.  Bumps;  "little 
Ethel  will  be  so  disappointed;"  and  they  went  away 
in  an  opposite  direction. 

"Are  you  sure  it  was  she?" 

"Almost  certain;  and  the  conversation  had  refer- 
ence to  the  one  subject  to  which  she  has  devoted 
her  life."  Mr.  Bumps  then  recapitulated  as  much  of 
the  conversation  at  the  cafi  as  we  have  recorded, 
adding  thereto  such  conjectural  additions  as  filled 
up,  to  his  own  alarm,  the  imp^'rfect  sentences.  But 
they  had  reached  the  theatre,  /md  little  Ethel  could 
no  longer  keep  silence. 

The  delight,  the  wonder  of  the  young  girl,  soon 
dispelled  the  seriousness  of  her  elder  companions; 
and,  when  a  merry  little  farce  came  to  an  end,  the 
ipihce  de  rdmtance  commenced.  It  was  called  La  Ven- 
geance de  la  Fille,  and,  when  it  had  reached  a  very 
affecting  climax,  Mr.  Bumps  startled  the  house  by  a 
most  unseemly  burst  of  laughter. 

In  a  moment  hundreds  of  excited  and  bearded 
men,  with  violent  gesticulations,  rose  in  the  pit,  and 
directing  their  glaring  eyes  towards  the  offending 
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lojfe  roared  as  with  one  voice  —  A  la  parte!  a  U 
ports  avee  U  moqumr!  After  a  timOi  seeing  only 
two  mild,  amicable-looking  women  seated  in  the 
box,  the  indignant  hundreds  subsided  on  to  their 
seats,  and  devoted,  as  only  Frenchmen  can,  their 
whole  souls  to  the  scene  enacting  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  Bumps  was  so  utterly  ashamed  of  himself, 
that  he  slunk  to  the  back  of  the  box,  and  did 
penance  during  the  rest  of  the  performance. 

Mrs.  Brownlow  guessed  the  cause  of  her  cavalier's 
unseemly  merriment,  and  was  immensely  relieved  by 
the  discovery.  The  fact  being,  that  the  conversa- 
tion which  had  been  overheard  at  the  cafdj  and 
which  Mr.  Bumps  had  so  ingeniously  pieced  together, 
was  only  a  criticism  by  the  lady  and  gentleman  of 
the  plot  of  the  drame.  La  Vengeance  de  la  Ftllef 

Nevertheless,  there  was  cause  for  anxiety,  as 
Mr.  Bumps  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  lady  and 
gentleman  whom  they  H&d  seen  at  the  caf^  were 
Mrs.  Falkner  Lyle  and  her  legal  adviser,  Mr. 
Furrager. 

The  cause  of  this  anxiety  will  be  explained  in 
the  succeeding  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

An  Omitled  Obapter  which  explainB  some  of  the  Mystery  at  St.  Gnats 

and  Elsewhere. 

We  have  again  spread  out  our  necromantic 
carpet,  and  would  carry  our  story  back  to  the  night 
when  Lyle  abducted  from  Muckton  his  neglected 
infant,  and,  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Bumps,  succeeded 
in  placing  her  beyond  discovery  by  her  unfeeling 
mother. 

The  night,  as  we  have  recorded,  was  dark  and 
boisterous,  adding  not  a  little  to  the  terror  of  Mrs. 
Shackles,  who,  despite  the  largeness  of  her  bribe, 
had  many  forebodings  of  trouble  to  herself  for  her 
share  in  the  mysterious  proceedings  then  in  pro- 
gress. 

The  two  gentlemen  conversed  only  in  whispers 
for  some  time,  and  until  a  few  lights  burning  in 
the  houses  of  a  market  town  which  they  were 
approaching  became  visible. 

Mr.  Lyle  then  called  to  the  driver  to  stop.  He 
and  Mr.  Bumps  alighted,  and  whilst  Lyle,  to  the 
driver's  surprise,,  desired  to  make  payment  for  the 
horses.  Bumps  relieved  Mrs.  Shackles  of  her  sleeping 
charge,  handling  it  so  gently  that  it  continued  un- 
disturbed. 

Falkner  Lyle,  //.  17 
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Mrs.  Shackles  was  about  to  get  out  of  the  car- 
riage, but  Lyle,  having  satisfied  the  driver^s  charge, 
adding  thereto  a  good  tip  for  himself,  begged  her 
to  remain.  The  driver,  he  said,  would  take  her  to 
the  inn  where  his  horses  were  to  put  up,  and,  in 
the  morning,  a  stage  coach  passing  through  the 
town  would  convey  her  to  within  a  short  walk  of 
Mncktoa. 

Mrs.  Shackles  began  to  cry  and  declare  that  she 
could  not  part  from  her  darling  child,  accepting,  at 
the  same  time,  with  no  show  of  reluctance,  the 
money  which  was  to  console  her  for  her  bereave- 
ment 

Mr.  Lyle  paid  no  regard  to  her  assumed  lamen- 
tations, but,  closing  the  door  of  the  carriage,  ordered 
the  driver  to  proceed. 

'^What  is  to  be  done  now?^^  asked  Bumps. 
'Tve  the  child  and  the  basket,  but,  if  it  should 
awake  and  cry  for  the  bottle,  I  am  afraid  we  should 
bungle  sadly  in  administering  it*^ 

'^  There  is  a  windmill  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
back,  and  the  road  which  passes  by  the  side  of  it 
leads  to  a  small  public,  where  we  are  expected.  A 
harse  and  cart  will  be  ready  for  us,  and  I  propose 
that  we  continue  our  journey,  as  we  shall  be  within 
five  miles  of  South  Bay.  I  went  over  the  ground 
the  day  before  yesterday." 

Mr.  Bumps  was  greatly  relieved  by  this  state- 
ment,  for,  though  he  had  heard  it  before,  he  had 
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not  folly  appreciated  its  value,  until  he  found  him* 
self  in  the  situation  of  nurse. 

The  road  was  readily  found,  and  Lyle  preceded 
Bumps  by  a  few  paces,  so  that  any  irregularities  in 
the  road  might  be  detected  for  the  safety  of  the  old 
usher's  precious  charge.  The  inn  was  soon  reached, 
and,  though  it  was  past  midnight,  a  light,  shining 
like  a  great  fiery  eye  through  the  red  curtain  of 
tLe  tap-room,  indicated  that  their  arrival  was  ex- 
pected. 

Lyle  knocked  lightly  at  the  door,  and  then 
tapped  at  the  window.  In  a  few  moments  the  door 
was  opened  by  a  young  ostler,  who  was  to  be  their 
new  charioteer.  The  landlord  had  drunk  himself 
to  43leep  in  his  little  bar-parlour,  but  roused  himself 
to  open  one  eye  to  business  and  receive  very  liberal 
payment  for  some  very  indifferent  liquor.  He  felt 
no  offence  that  his  guests  left  the  abomination  un- 
consumed  after  once  tasting,  but,  believing  that 
''wilful  waste  makes  woful  want,'*  he  filled  his  pipe, 
and  in  due  time  drank  up  his  own  poison  and 
retired  to  bed. 

It  was  well  that  Lyle  had  possessed  himself 
with  a  knowledge  of  their  route,  as  it  was  so  dark 
that,  when  he  and  Mr.  Bumps  had  left  the  cart  and 
dismissed  the  driver,  surrounding  objects  were 
scarcely  visible.  The  noise  of  the  sea  as  the  wind 
dashed  the  breakers  on  the  shore  —  the  moan  of 
the  waves  as  they  crept  back  through  the  shingle  — ^ 

17* 
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were  the  only  sounds  which  broke  the  stillness  of 
the  night  as  the  two  friends  walked  on  in  silence. 

At  last  a  turn  of  the  road  showed  them  the  dim 
light  bnming  in  one  of  the  windows  of  Book  Hall. 
It  was  the  window  of  Dr.  Meriton^s  room,  the  old 
usher  said. 

"What  will  you  do?"  asked  Bumps;  "will  you 
try  to  awake  Miss  Ethel  —  her  window  is  to  the 
right  of  the  doctor's?" 

"No;  I  think  we  had  better  knock  boldly,"  re- 
plied Lyle,  "as  less  likely  to  alarm  the  family." 

Falkner  knocked  somewhat  boldly,   and   shortly 
afterwards  EtheFs  window  was  heard  to  open  softly. 

"Who  is  there?"  she  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 
"Hush I  I  hear  you;  —  do  not  knock  again,  or  you 
may  wake  my  father." 

"It  is  Mr.  Bumps,"  replied  th^  usher;  "I  want 
to  see  you  very  urgently,  you  may  be  sure.  Will 
you  kindly  wake  your  aunt  and  come  downstairs?" 

A  light  was  soon  seen  passing  from  casement  to 
casement,  and  presently  shining  through  the  open 
door,  and  falling  on  Mr.  Bumps  and  his  sleeping 
burthen.  It  had  been  arranged  that  Lyle  was  to 
wait  until  his  old  friend  had  in  some  way  explained 
matters. 

The  two  ladies  led  the  way  into  the  docter's 
study;  and  when  they  perceived  how  Mr.  Bumps 
was  laden,  they  could  not  restrain  a  cry  of  astonish- 
ment. 
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"I  don't  wonder  at  your  surprise,  my  dear 
friends,"  said  Mr.  Bumps;  "no  one  would  have  ever 
suspected  me  of  appearing  in  this  character  less  than 
myself" 

"Is  it  really  a  child?"  asked  Miss  Meriton. 

"It  is,  and  a  very  fine  one,  too,  I  should  say, 
judging  by  its  weight,"  replied  Bumps;  "and,  as  I 
have  been  carrying  it  for  this  last  hour,  I  should  be 
glad  to  put  it  down  on  the  sofa  if  you  think  it 
won't  cry." 

Ethel  took  the  child  from  the  old  usher.  The 
angel  face  of  the  babe  instantly  touched  the  hearts 
of  the  two  women;  and,  as  they  regarded  it,  the 
old  usher  felt  that  more  than  half  his  mission  was 
done. 

"It  is  very  beautifal,  is  it  not?"  said  he.  "It 
seems  a  pity  that  it  should  ever  wake  to  the  sorrows 
and  sins  of  this  wicked  world." 

"Why  have  you  brought  it  here?"  asked  Miss 
Meriton.  "How  has  such  a  helpless  creature  been 
confided " 

"To  me.  I  don't  wonder  at  your  asking  the 
question,  considering  Fve  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  children  until  they  were  breeched,"  said  Mr. 
Bumps,  blinking  hard  at  the  impropriety  of  his 
observation,  and  then  adding  — 

"The  father  of  that  little  angel  is  waiting  out- 
side the  house;  he  was  an  old  pupil  at  The  Cedars, 
and,  being  overtaken  by  a  great  sorrow,  he  remem- 
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bered  the  goodness,  the  kindness,  whidb  was  abont 
him  when  a  boj,  and  has  daied  to  seek  it  again." 

^^Of  whom  do  yon  speak?"  asked  Miss  Meriton. 

"Your  favourite  pupil,  Falkner  Lyle,"  replied 
Bumps. 

"Falkner  Lylel"  exclaimed  both  the  ladies. 

"Yes,  the  boy  without  Mends;  the  man  almost 
as  friendless,"  said  Bumps. 

"I  am  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  this 
means,"  observed  Miss  Meriton  —  "at  any  rate,  let 
Mr.  Lyle  come  in." 

Without  saying  more  she  took  the  child  from 
Ethel,  and,  after  looking  earnestly  in  its  &ce,  kissed 
it  gently. 

Was  the  old  love  stirring  in  the  old  heart? 

The  next  moment  John  gave  a  low  tap  at  the 
•tudy  door,  and  Ethel  went  to  see  who  was  th^re. 

"It  is  John,  aunt,"  said  Ethel,  and  the  astonished 
gardener  opened  his  eyes  at  the  sight  of  Mr.  Bumps. 

"John  may  be  trusted,  I  know,"  said  the  usher; 
"and,  with  your  permission,  he  shall  go  with  me  to 
the  door  to  admit  Mr.  Lyle." 

During  the  brief  time  occupied  in  admitting 
Falkner,  Ethel  and  her  aunt  could  only  exchange 
words  of  surprise  and  wonder.  Neither  would  have 
recognised  the  once  bright,  happy  face  of  the  old 
pupil  in  the  haggard  man  who  now  entered  the 
room,  until  he  had  spoken,  and  then  the  once  fami- 
liar voice  was  instantly  remembered. 
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''I  am  at  a  loss  for  words,"  he  said,  "to  excuse 
the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  arriving  here  at  this 
time,  and  on  my  strange  errand,  bat  I  am  made 
desperate  by  circumstances.*' 

"Pray  sit  down  and  calm  yourself,  Mr.  Lyle," 
said  Miss  Meriton*,  "and  then  let  me  hear  what  you 
wish  to  say.  John,  here  are  the  keys  —  make  no 
noise." 

John  was  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  in  a  very 
short  lime  he  returned  with  the  liquor^stand,  water, 
and  glasses,  which  Mr.  Bumps  instantly,  and  un- 
bidden, put  to  their  proper  uses,  and  Lyle  gladly 
accepted  the  restorative  presented  to  him.  With 
evident  pain  and  reluctance  Lyle  then  narrated  the 
miserable  story  of  his  married  life,  extenuating  as 
much  as  possible  the  conduct  of  Bertha,  and  ascrib- 
ing  to  his  own  unsocial  temperament  much  of  the 
estrangement  which  had  grown  up  between  them« 
But,  when  he  came  to  describe  their  last  interview, 
he  could  no  longer  restrain  the  expression  of  the 
deep  wrong  he  had  received  &om  the  cruel  insinua- 
tion uttered  by  Bertha,  knowing,  as  she  did,  what 
reasons  he  had  had  for  condemning  her  conduct  as 
his  wife,  and  how  generously  he  had  straggled  to 
believe  her  innocent  of  treachery  to  him. 

"We  could  not  live  together  after  such  heartless- 
ness  —  whether  she  were  innocent  or  guilty  —  I  re- 
spected her  mother's  rights,  although  I  saw  that  even 
her  love  for  her  child  was  unlike  any  other  woman's 
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I  had  known.  I  could  not  trust  her  feeble  affection, 
and  I  watched  her  conduct  to  the  child.  I  found 
that  she  had  entrusted  it  to  the  care  of  a  drunken 
slattern  —  my  child  —  her  child  was  left  wholly  to 
a  woman  who  only  cared  for  the  money  she  received, 
and  —  my  God  I  —  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  felt 
when  I  discovered  the  neglect,  the  abandonment  of 
that  helpless  creature." 

Lyle  could  say  no  more  —  he  feirly  broke  down 
and  sobbed  like  a  woman. 

"Then  I  suppose,"  said  Miss  Meriton,  after  a 
pause,  "you  have  brought  away  the  child  unknown 
to  Mrs.  Lyle?" 

"Yes,  and  never  again  shall  my  darling  be  sub- 
ject to  that  unfeeling  woman.  I  have  settled  to  leave 
England  —  to  go  to  India  —  and  the  only  difficulty 
in  the  way  is  the  nurture  of  that  child.  Can  you 
guess  what  I  would  say?" 

"Not  quite,"  replied  Miss  Meriton;  "speak 
plainly." 

"I  am  without  ftiends  —  even  if  I  had  blood 
connexions,  my  purpose,  my  settled  resolution  would 
—  would  be  impracticable.  She  would  find  out  the 
child  and  claim  her,  as  by  law  she  can.  If  I  take 
the  child  with  me,  I  expose  her  life  to  all  the  chance 
of  danger  which  will  surround  my  own.  Can  you 
not  guess  now  what  I  would  say?  I  have  come  here 
as  to  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  there  is 
hope  for  me  —  not  for  me  only,   but  for  that   un- 
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conscious )  helpless  innocent  Do  not  send  me  from 
yon! 

The  child  uttered  a  feeble  cry,  but  Ethel,  with 
a  woman^s  instinct,  lulled  it  again  to  sleep. 

"You  propose  a  grave  responsibility,  Mr.  Lyle," 
observed  Miss  Meriton. 

"But  one  that  I  will  share,"  said  Mr.  Bumps. 
"We  have  seen  and  talked  over  the  great  boon  we 
are  asking.  I  will  take  all  trouble  off  your  hands 
—  except  the  nursing  and  care  of  the  child  —  and 
"     The  old  usher  came  to  a  dead  lock. 

"You  cannot  expect  us,  Mr.  Lyle,  to  decide  upon 
accepting  this  responsibility  to-night.  My  brother 
must  be  consulted,  of  course,  and  we  must  consider 
how  far  we  are  fitted  for  the  office.  An  old  maid 
and  a  young  girl  are  not,  perhaps,  the  fittest  per- 
sons to  have  such  a  charge." 

Ethel  proved  her  competQucy,  as  the  child  awoke 
and  needed  nourishment.  Mrs.  Shackles*  basket  was 
at  hand;  it  was  surprising  how  well  such  an  un- 
practised nurse  performed  her  duties. 

It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  Lyle  and  the 
usher  should  depart  as  they  came,  and  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  and  the  responsibility  entailed 
by  them  should  be  considered. 

Lyle  saw  in  EtheFs  face  —  yes  —  and  in  Miss 
Meriton*s  also,  that  there  was  hope  for  him  and  his 
child.  With  a  few  earnest  words  of  thanks  from 
Lyle  and  a  few  more  from  Mr.  Bumpstead,  on  the 
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expediency  of  concealing  the  arrival  of  the  infant 
from  all  outside  observers,  the  two  gentlemen  took 
their  departure. 

We  know  how  John  had  stified  Martha^s  curiosity. 
He  had  been  present  at  the  latter  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding interview,  and  was,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
now  taken  into  council. 

EtheFs  private  room  was  to  be  assigned  to  the 
new  arrival  in  the  morning,  and  Aunt  Meriton  sug- 
gested that  Martha  should  be  called  and  installed 
nurse  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

To  this  John  submitted  a  firm  but  respectful 
protest. 

"There's  nothing,  ladies,  that  Martha  wouldn't 
do  for  you  and  master  —  night  and  day  —  wet  or 
dry  —  that  you  may  be  sure  on;  but  she  maun't  be 
asked  to  do  this,  ladies,  please.'' 

"Why  not?"  asked  Miss  Meriton,  rather  sur- 
prised. 

"Why,  she's  a  good  wife,  always  has  been,  and 
I'm  not  the  man  to  speak  agin  her." 

"Well,  John?" 

"But  she's  only  human  natur,  ladies.  She  has 
her  faults,  as  who  hain't?  —  nobody  I  ever  heard 
on,"  said  John,  evidently  anxious  not  to  speak  any 
ill  of  Martha. 

"Well?" 

"There's  a  secret  about  this  job,,  ladies,"  said 
John;  "them  was  solemn  words  Mr.Bumpstead  spoke 
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to  me  at  the  door.     You  heard  what  he  said  here, 
but  he  spoke  solemner  to  me  at  the  door.^^ 

"WeU?" 

"Now,  Martha  can  no  more  keep  a  secret  than 
she  can  keep  in  bed  after  five  in  the  morning/*  said 
John;  ''and  if  she's  told  about  this,  she'll  be  so 
mortal  uncomfortable,  and  make  me  so  mortal  un- 
comfortable too,  that,  if  you  please,  ladies,  I  would 
rather  not" 

''You  have  done  right  to  tell  us  this,"  said  Miss 
Meriton,  "though  it  makes  our  proceedings  rather 
more  difficult.  However,  the  necessity  for  such  close 
secrecy  can  only  exist  for  a  day  or  two,  and  during 
that  time  I  will  take  charge  of  the  child  in  your 
room,  dear,  and  it  fortunately  opens  out  of  mine."  . 

And  so,  as  we  know,  Martha  was  kept  in  ignor- 
ance of  what  had  occurred  for  a  time. 

Dr.  Meriton  was,  of  course,  greatly  surprised  at 
the  communication  made  to  him  by  his  sister  and 
Ethel  the  next  day  after  lureakfast  There  were 
many  grave  objections  to  receivisg  the  child;  but 
somehow  or  other.  Aunt  Meriton,  or  Ethel,  managed 
to  remove  them.  The  pretty  babe  herself  was  an 
eloquent  pleader  on  her  own  behalf,  and  before  the 
day  was  over,  it  was  decided  to  receive  the  child, 
and  Falkner  was  written  to  accordingly. 

During  three  or  four  visits  which  Falkner  made 
to  Sook  Hall,  coming  always  at  night,  and  on  foot, 
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the  arrangements  for  the  fhtore  of  the  child  were 
made. 

"I  want  you  to  call  her  Ethel,  if  you  will,  for 
two  reasons,"  saidFalkner:  "one,  because  I  wish  to 
remove  every  chance  of  her  detection  by  Mrs.  Lyle, 
and  her  own  name  of  Ada  might  betray  her;  and 
again,  I  would  not  have  the  child  called  by  any 
other  name  not  her  own,  except  yours." 

So  it  was  agreed  that  Ethel  should  be  baby's 
name  until  it  pleased  her  father  to  restore  her  to 
her  own. 

"I  also  request"  —  Lyle  seemed  greatly  affected 
as  he  spoke  —  "  that  you  will  keep  from  her  all 
knowledge  of  her  parents  —  even  their  name  — 
until  such  time  as  I  may  think  fit  to  claim  her. 
This  may  seem  a  strange  request,  but"  —  he  shook 
his  head,  as  though  to  dispel  some  painful  thought, 
and  added  quickly  —  "it  will  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  recognition  of  the  child." 

The  promises  of  acquiescence  which  he  received 
were  never  broken  —  never. 

The  pecuniary  provision  he  made  for  his  little 
daughter  was  liberal  —  too  liberal,  the  Meritons 
said;  but  Mr.  Bumpstead,  as  joint  guardian,  agreeing 
with  Falkner^s  estimate  of  the  case,  no  further 
objection  was  taken. 

A  few  days  later  than  the  last  interview  at 
Book  Hall,  Falkner  Lyle  sailed  for  India;  and  then 
Martha  was  admitted  to  confidence,  sorely  grieved, 
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however,  that  she  had  not  heen  trusted  before,  and 
leading  John,  her  husband,  an  unquiet  time  of  it 
for  his  unconnubial  reticence. 

What  Ethel  Meriton's  after-life  was  to  be  we 
know  in  part.  The  love  of  her  adopted  daughter 
helped  to  fill  up  her  vacant  heart,  when  death 
removed  her  kind  aunt  and  doting  father.  But 
for  this  solace  her  early  married  life  would  have 
been  at  times  almost  intolerable,  but  little  Ethel 
(as  Ada  was  always  called)  supplied  the  place  of 
offspring  without  binding  her  more  closely  to  her 
husband.  When  they  parted,  no  parental  tie  had 
to  be  loosened. 

Mr.  Bumps  was  Lyle^s  only  correspondent,  and 
very  proud  he  was  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him.  He  alone  had  seen  Falkner's  wife,  and  only 
before  their  marriage,  as  Mr.  Bumps  always  pre- 
ferred to  have  a  chop  at  the  Club  with  his  old 
pupil,  to  encountering  the  imperious  beauty  whom 
he  had  met  on  his  travels.  It  was  fortunate  that 
he  was  unknown  to  her,  or  the  day  they  met  at  the 
Caf^  Eiche,  might  have  terminated  our  story. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  return  to  England 
of  Mrs.  Brownlow  and  Ethel,  a  small  house  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  was  found  for  them  by 
Mr.  Bumpstead,  in  order  that  the  best  masters  might 
be  available  for  the  completion  of  their  ward^s 
education;  and  for  a  year  or  two  their  happiness 
was  undisturbed,  except  by  Mrs.  Brownlow's  remem- 
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brance  of  ber  unworthy  husband.  Mrs.  Brownlow 
and  little  Ethel  were  regarded  as  mother  and 
daughter  by  those  with  whom  they  had  any  inter- 
course, and  as  there  was  no  reason  why  any  expla- 
nation of  their  relative  positions  should  have  been 
given,  the  impression  of  dieir  relationship  was  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed. 

The  goddess  whom  Brownlow  had  elected  to 
worship  proved  as  unpropitious  to  him  as  she  had 
often  been  to  others,  and  his  position  became  so 
desperate  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  write  to  his 
wife  for  help  in  his  extremity.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  she  recognised  his  claims  as  her  husband, 
and  with  a  self-sacrifice  of  which  she  was  uncon- 
scious, sent  to  her  husband  all  the  money  at  her 
command.  *^  It  was  a  small  8um,'V  she  told  him, 
**but  it  was  all  she  had  to  give,  as  Ethel's  allow- 
ance was  scrupulously  applied  to  her  requirements 
and  indulgences." 

We  know  such  to  have  been  the  case,  and  that 
it  provoked  some  observation  at  Smallfield.  Brown- 
low wrote  an  abject  letter  acknowledging  his  wife's 
consideration,  and  was  mean  enough  to  accept  her 
money,  promising,  however,  to  starve  rather  than 
apply  to  her  again. 

There  is  no  limit,  however,  to  the  meanness  of 
such  men  as  Brownlow,  and  with  whom  the  fadUs 
de9e$n»u8  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  course. 
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Ob€  morning  —  the  day  afta*  Mrs.  Brownlow 
had  received  her  half-year's  annuity  —  a  visitor  was 
aannounced,  w^  desired  to  see  Mrs.  Brownlow.  Her 
agitation  was  extreme,  when  she  entered  the  room, 
to  find  her  husband. 

Brownlow  had  a  well-conned  story  to  teil.  Evil 
fortune  had  pursued  him  of  late,  until  he  was  so 
sick  of  life,  that  death  in  any  shape  appeared  more 
desirable.  It  was,  however,  his  duty  to  struggle 
on,  to  endure  to  the  end,  and  not  add  self-murder 
to  his  other  sins.  He  looked  around  the  world  for 
one  friendly  adviser,  and  only  one  presented  her- 
self—  the  wife!  the  generous,  kindly-hearted  wife, 
whom  he  had  degraded  by  his  vices,  and  made 
wretched  by  his  alliance! 

"You  have  a  right  to  claim  my  sympathy,  Mr. 
Brownlow,  whenever  you  will  abandon  those  pur- 
suits which  separated  us,''  said  Ethel. 

*^Ah!  fool  that  I  was  not  to  have  listened  to  you 
years  ago,  Ethel,"  exclaimed  Brownlow,  pressing 
his  clenched  hand  on  his  forehead  —  "but  it  is  too 
late!  Euin,  complete  and  certain,  has  overtaken  me. 
It  is  too  late." 

"Too  late,  perhaps,  to  regain  your  wasted  for- 
tune," replied  Ethel,  "but  not  too  late  to  forsake  a 
wicked  life,  thanks  to  God's  mercy!" 

"What  can  I  do?"  asked  Brownlow,  despairingly, 
"I  cannot  earn  my  bread  by  honest  labour.    I  know 
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no  handicraft.  Mj  antecedents  would  exclude  me 
from  any  place  of  trust." 

"Still,  make  the  effort,"  said  Ethel.  "I  wiU 
divide  my  annuity  with  you  —  that  will  keep  you 
from  beggary." 

"Qh!  generous  woman!  —  angel!"  cried  Brown- 
low,  clasping  his  hands  together  —  "I  cannot  de- 
prive you  of  your  small  inheritance!" 

"You  will  give  me  in  exchange  the  knowledge 
that  you  are  an  honest  man,  Mr.  Brownlow;  you 
will  more  than  compensate  me.  You  are  my  hus- 
band; I  bear  your  name,  I  share  your  shame,  and 
should  be  accountable  if,  by  any  act  of  mine,  I  could 
save  you  from  it,  and  hesitate  to  do  so.  Will  yon 
accept  my  offer!" 

"Angel  of  goodness!"  cried  Brownl6w,  "I  will, 
for  your  sake;  for  my  own,  I  will.  I  will  go  into 
the  country — some  secluded  place  where  temptation 
cannot  reach  me,  and  devote  my  remaining  life  in 
atoning  for  the  past." 

"How  happy  you  will  make  me  if  you  are  sin- 
cere in  what  you  say,"  replied  Ethel. 

"When  will  you  leave  London?" 

"I  would  go  to-morrow,  but"  —  Brownlow 
paused. 

"Why  do  you  hesitate?" 

"I  am  in  the  hands  of  devils  who  will  not  let 
me  go,"  answered  Brownlow,  again  beating  his 
forehead  —  "fiends  who  have  drained  me  of  my  last 
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shilling,  and  who  would  throw  me  into  prison  for 
the  miserable  sum  I  cannot  pay.  They  are  at  my 
heels,  and  to-morrow  I  may  be  within  the  walls  of 
Whitecross-street" 

Ethel  paused  a  few  moments,  watching  the 
agonised  face  of  her  husband,  and  the  contemplation 
of  his  distress  moved  her  to  tears. 

^*How  much  money  would  free  you  from  these 
creatures?"  asked  Ethel 

**What  seems  a  fortune  to  me  now,"  answered 
Brownlow.     "Forty  pounds,  at  least." 

"Forty  pounds!  —  would  that  sum  free  you? 
Are  you  certain?" 

"Certain!" 

"And  when  that  is  paid  you   will  be  prepared ' 
to   leave   London    and  live  upon  a  moiety  of  my 
annuity?"  asked  Ethel. 

"Yes;  I  am  not  only  prepared,  but  should  be 
more  than  thankful  for  my  emancipation  from  the 
wretched,  disgraceful  life  I  have  led  so  long." 

"Mr.  Brownlow,  you  shall  have  the  money," 
said  Ethel.  "It  is  fortunate  that  you  have  come 
to-day,  when  I  have  just  received  my  dividend.  I 
can  manage  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bumpstead  until 
my  annuity  is  again  due.      I  will  fetch  the  money." 

Mr.  Brownlow  seemed  to  be  greatly  relieved 
by  this  family  arrangement,  as  when  Ethel  had  left 
the  room  he  whistled,  sotto  vocey  "He^s  a  jolly  good 
fellow,"  whilst  he  admired  himself  in  the  glass.  On 
the  mantel-piece  was  a  watch  and  chain  belonging 

Falhner  Lyle,  11.  18 
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to  little  Ethel.  It  had  been  a  birth-day  present  from 
Mr.  Bumpstead,  ostensibly,  but  in  reality  it  had  been 
given  to  her  by  the  request  of  her  father.  Mr.  Brown- 
low  was  greatly  struck  with  that  watch  and  chain. 

Mrs.  Brownlow  soon  returned.  She  had  brought 
with  her  four  crisp  Bank  of  England  notes  of  ten 
pounds  each,  folded  and  placed  in  an  envelope,  that 
she  might  not  offend  the  delicacy  of  her  beggared 
husband  by  a  display  of  hej  generosity.  He  received 
them  with  a  low  bow. 

"You  will  let  me  know,  Mr.  Brownlow,  when  you 
have  made  your  arrangements  to  leave  town,*'  said 
Ethel. 

"I  will,"  answered  Brownlow.  "I  see  there  is 
a  gate  at  the  bottom  of  your  garden;  as  I  may  have 
been  watched  here,  I  should  be  glad  to  leave  that 
way  if  convenient." 

"Quite  so;  I  will  get  the  key,"  and  Ethel  left 
the  room. 

Mr.  Brownlow's  eyes  again  rested  upon  little 
EtheVs  watch,  and  so  low  had  he  fallen,  that  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  which  presented  it- 
self —  he  stole  the  watch.  He  met  Mrs.  Brownlow 
at  the  door  of  the  room,  and  then  with  a  profusion 
of  thanks,  and  promises  of  a  better  future,  the 
meanest  man  'out'  left, one  of  the  most  generous  of 
women.  Poor  Mrs.  Brownlow!  She  soon  discovered 
how  cooly  she  had  been  robbed  and  swindled,  and 
from  that  hour  she  abandoned  all  hope  of  amend- 
ment  in  her  wretched  husband. 
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When  Mr.  Bumpstead  had  been  informed  of  all 
that  had  occurred,  he  was  very  wroth,  and  blinked 
without  cessation  for  five  minutes  at  least. 

"For  your  sake,  my  dear  madam,  I  will  not  say 
all  I  think;  but  if  that  vagabond  dies  in  his  bed, 
the  gallows  is  an  effete  institution!  However,  I  con- 
clude he  has  played  out  his  game  with  you.^* 

"I  suppose  so,"  replied  Ethel,  sadly,  "but  I  shall 
always  live  in  dread  of  new  annoyance." 

"Then  off  we  go  out  of  the  limits  of  the  Post 
Ofilce  Directory,"  said  Mr.  Bumpstead;  "we  will  go 
near  some  cathedral  town,  where  there  are  generally 
good  teachers  of  music,  and  that  is  all  the  finishing 
our  little  Ethel  wants,  I  fancy." 

This  proposal  was  agreeable  to  all,  and  in  a 
short  time  Mr.  Bumpstead  heard  of  Hill  Cottage, 
and  purchased  it 

Strange  that  it  should  have  become  the  centre 
of  a  circle  of  persons  and  events  which,  without  it, 
niight  have  been  too  widely  separated  to  have  had 
an  influence  on  each  other.  The  long -sought -for 
child  is  again  in  her  mother^s  presence  —  their  re- 
lationship unknown  to  each  other  —  their  position 
so  antagonistic  that  the  claims  of  nature  may  not 
reunite  them! 

Ethel  Brownlow  and  her  partner  in  the  great 
secret,  the  old  usher,  are  as  yet  unrelieved  from 
their  promise  to  be  silent,  and  the  culminating  sor- 
row of  EtheFs  married  life  makes  the  enforcement 
of  silence  almost  unendurable. 

18* 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Last  Baiineii  Transftction  between  Mr.  Brownlow  and  Mr.  Mallett 
~  Ethel  cUima  her  Place  aa  a  Wife . 

Thb  varyiDg  fortanes  of  Mr.  Brownlow  had 
affected,  in  a  similar  way,  those  of  Mr.  Mallett,  and 
the  once  properons  ring  man  and  "better  on  <Am- 
mission^*  was  leading  a  very  precarious  existence. 
Neither  had  the  secret  service  money  received  by 
Alec  been  productive  of  good,  and  the  sporting  house 
had  proved  a  dead  failure-,  the  host  being  so  ba^  a 
customer  to  himself  as  to  be  too  frequently  incaplble 
of  attending  to  his  business. 

Mallett  had  a  small'  cottage  on  the  Surrey  bank 
of  the  Thames,  and  whose*^  whereabout  he  kept  a 
profound  secret  from  all  his  ^^pals**  except  Alec,  who 
was  a  hanger-on  that  would  not  be  dispensed  with. 
He  always  considered  that  he  had.  daims  upon 
Brownlow  and  Teddy  since  the  aluiir  at  Scarborough, 
and  paid  himself  in  any  way  which  presented  itself 
Amongst  others  the  visit  he  made  to  ELill  Cottage, 
when  he  levied  black-mail  from  Ethel  in  the  name 
of  his  quondam  master,  who  had  never  had  courage 
to  mftke  further  application  to  his  wife  since  the 
shabby  abstraction  of  little  Ethers  watch. 

Mr.  Mallett  was '  sitting  one  afternoon  in  his  shirt 
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sleeves  smoking  his  pipe^,  when  Alec  nnexpectedlj 
called  upon  liiin.  After  the  interchange  of  a  few 
words,  Alec  was  invited  to  partake  of  the  tobacco 
and  of  such  beverage  as  was  npon  the  table.  He 
had  some  communication  to  make,  Mallett  was  cer- 
tain, and  he  knew  what  a  bad  talker  Alec  was,  dry- 
lipped. 

"I  saw  Brownlow  yesterday  in  the  Strand, 
Teddy,"  said  the  visitor,  after  a  few  puffs  and  a 
copious  draught,  "and  Tm  sure  he's  *in  collar' 
aglm." 

"He's  sneak  enough  to  be  so,  and  'keep  it  dark,'" 
replied  Mallett.  "Talk  of  *  fortune  favorin'  the 
brave'  —  why  that  fellow's  a  coward  every  inch  of 
him,  and  yet  he's  alway's  turning  up  a  trump.  I 
caift,  I  know." 

"I  *stagged'  him,"  said  Alec,  "and  saw  him  go 
into  Blind  Court,  out  of  the  Strand  —  No.  18.  — 
take  out  a  latch-key  and  let#himself  in.  That's 
what's  brought  me  down." 

*    "What  makes  you  think  he's  in  feather?"  asked 
Msillett. 

^Ob,  I  can  tell  when  the  world's  goin'  smooth 
with  him.  He's  particular  about  his  Hogs,'  and 
walks  as  though  he  was  treading  on  eggs.  When 
he's  down  a  jury  might  hang  him  by  hiis  looks.^ 

"I  wish  I  knew  he  had  money!"  said  Juillett, 
after  a  pause.     ^^A  good  deal  of  money!     I'd  set  a 
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scheme  o'  mine  agoing  that  I  have  had  in  my  head 
many  and  many^s  the  time." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Alec 

"Well,  that's  my  secret,  Alec,  though  I  don't 
think  you'd  object  to  work  it  out  with  me,"  re- 
plied Mallett  "A  mean,  treacherous  hound  as 
he  is!" 

"If  it's  to  'put  the  crook  on  him'  at  any  time, 
I'm  your  man,  Teddy." 

"Well,  it  is  something  that  way,"  answered 
Mallett,  thoughtfully.  "I  can't  help  tracing  aK-tny 
losses  —  my  ill-luck,  and  what's  come  of  it  —  her 
going  away  as  she  did  —  to  my  taking  up  with 
Harry  Brownlow.  I  was  'a  top  sawyer'  until  that 
happened,  and  now  I'm  *a  down  pin'  —  downer 
than  ever  you  was,  Alec." 

"Take  something  to  drink,  Teddy,"  said  Alec, 
drink  being  the  only  consoling  thing  he  knew. 

"Yes,  that's  been  tried,  Alec,  and  must  be  tried 
again,  old  boy,  or  I  shall  be  making  a  'hole  in  the 
water'  some  day"  —  adding,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  he  drained  his  glass  —  "I  wish  I  knew  how 
much  money  he  had  by  him."  , 

"Let's  probe  him,"  said  Alec;  "you  write  a  letter 
to  him  asking  for  a  'fiver'  or  a  'tenner.'  I'll  take 
the  letter;  and  if  he  'shells  out'  without  much 
gruihbling,  you  may  be  sure  he's  flush,  and  contrari- 
wise if  he  don't" 

To  this  proposal  Mr.  Mallett  instantly  acceded, 
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and  a  letter  requesting  the  loan  of  five  pounds  or 
ten  pounds  was  written,  and  later  in  the  evening 
was  carried  away  by  Alec.  Depraved  and  dishonest 
as  Mallett  knew  his  ^^pal''  to  be,  he  had  more  con- 
fidence in  him  than  in  Brownlow,  and  believed,  so 
long  as  he  had  his  " regulars, ''  no  advantage  would 
be  taken  by  Alec. 

Mr.  Mallett  was  very  thoughtful  that  night,  and 
dismissing  the  woman  —  who  was  a  sort  of  house- 
keeper —  to  bed,  he  walked  out  by  the  river.  The 
moon  was  in  her  last  quarter,  and  at  times  lighted 
up  the  ripples  and  eddies  into  silver  curves  and 
rings,  but  when  the  thick  dark  clouds  above  in  the 
heaven  obscured  her  effulgence  the  water  looked 
blacker  and  more  solemn.  He  walked  on  until  the 
deep  shadows  of  some  trees  reflected  on  the  stream 
made  him  shudder  at  the  intensity  of  the  gloom  which 
surrounded  him.  He  had  wicked  thoughts  in  his 
mind,  perhaps,  and  so  he  hastened  on  into  the  broad 
moonlight  ag^n,  and  did  not  stop  until  he  came  to 
a  lock,  when  he  paused  awhile  to  look  into  it  The 
slime  upon  the  sides  of  the  enclosure  glimmered 
unpleasantly,  and  the  water  surged  angrily  at  thef 
comers  of  the  gates,  as  though  struggling  to  .escapel 
from  its  confinement. 

A  lock  is  an  ugly  object  at  all  times,  even  in 
the  broad  daylight,  and  many  a  stout  rower  has 
breathed  more  freely  when  he  has  passed  oat  of 
one.      No    marvel,    therefore,    that  Mallett   turned 
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away  with  a  slight  shudder,  and  retraced  his  steps 
homeward. 

Mr.  Brownlow  appeared  in  no  way  surprised  that 
Alec  should  have  found  his  lodgings;  he  knew  the 
&cilities  which  existed  among  men  of  his  class  for 
playing  at  hide  and  seek.  Neither  was  he  surprised 
at  the  contents  of  Mallett^s  letter. 

"Yes,  Alec,"  said  Brownlow,  "I  have  had  a  turn 
of  luck,  and  should  have  called  upon  Mr.  Mallett  had 
I  known  where  to  have  found  him.  He  has  not  been 
in  town  lately." 

"I  fancy  not,  sir,"  replied  Alec.  "I  met  him 
quite  promiscuous." 

"Where  are  you  to  see  him  with  |ny  answer?" 
asked  Brownlow,  carelessly. 

"I'm  to  wait  at  the  foot  of  Richmond  Bridge 
from  ten  to  half-past  to-morrow  morning,"  replied 
Alec,  without  hesitation,  as  though  that  had  been 
the  pre-arranged  place  of  meeting. 

"Richmond  Bridge  —  nine  miles  from  town. 
Well!  I  cannot  see  him  to-morrow,"  said  Brownlow. 
"You  know  he  writes  for  money." 

"I  suppose  so,  sir.  He  told  me  he  was  jolly 
hard  up." 

"I  am  sorry  for  that,"  said  Brownlow,  as  he  un- 
locked a  writing-desk,  concealing  its  contents,  how- 
ever, from  Alec;  and  having  taken  from  it  a  five- 
pound  note,  wrote  a  few  lines  and  enclosed  it  to 
Mallett. 
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^^That  must  do  for  the  present,  9s  I  have 
some  old  accounts  to  settle,  and  then  we  may  get 
to  work  again.  Heroes  half-a-crown  for  yourself, 
Alec." 

The  ex-groom  touched  his  forelock  in  a  respect- 
ful manner,  and  then  left  the  room  with  a  grin  upon 
his  evil  countenance. 

"You  must  be  in  luck,  Mr.  Brownlow,"  thought 
Alec,  as  he  walked  into  the  Strand.  "You  must  be, 
and  no  mistake,  to  shell  out  as  you  has  done.  What^s 
been  his  little  game,  I  wonder?" 

Alec  walked  on  to  the  White  Horse  Cellar,  and 
taking  a  seat  on  one  of  the  Eichmond  coaches,  in 
due  course  was  at  the  out-of-the-way  residence  of 
Mr.  Mallett. 

The  letter  and  its  contents  were  duly  delivered. 

"He  keeps  close  as  to  what  he^s  been  doing, 
Alec,"  said  Mr.  Mallett.  "He's  had  *a  fly'  on  his 
own  account  —  a  shabby  brute!  He  has  no  more 
honour  or  honesty  than  a  Wapping  crimp.  He's  had 
a  good  haul,  depend  on  it.  Alec." 

No  difference  of  opinion  existed  on  that  point. 

"Hundreds!  I'd  lay  my  head,"  said  Alec,  "and 
he'll  keep  'em.  Would  you  have  done  that  by  him?" 

"No!  so  — !"  exclaimed  Mallett,  with  a  great 
oath.  "I  never  dealt  unfair  or  underhanded  with  a 
pal  in  my  life.  Alec,  and  it  makes  my  blood  boil 
to  feel  how  this  cur  has  behaved  to  mel" 
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*'To  both  on  us/*  said  Alee;  '^ since  70a  come 
to  that'' 

^^Yes,  to  both,  perhaps."  Mallett  sat  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  crashing  Brownlow's  letter  in  his  hand 
^'I  am  nearlj  mad  at  times,"  he  said,  after  a  while, 
^^when  I  think  of  her  and  why  she  left  me,  and 
know  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  it;  and  if  I  live.  Alec, 
I'll  hit  him  as  hard  as  he  has  hit  me.  But  I  mast 
wait  my  time." 

'  "Nothing   like   patience,    Teddy,"   replied    his 
friend.  "Awaiting  race  is  generally  a  winning  one." 

The  two  men  then  had  recourse  to  their  old  in- 
dulgences, and  sat  smoking  and  drinking  for  some 
hours.  As  usual  with  topers,  their  conversation  be- 
came exceedingly  confidential  towards  the  dose  of 
their  sitting,  and  their  parting  might  be  considered 
almost  affectionate. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Mallett  appeared  to  have  for- 
gotten all  his  animosity  to  Brownlow,  as  nothing 
could  have  been  heartier  than  his  manner  when  he 
called  upon  him  —  not  only  to  thank  him  for  "the 
fiver,"  but  to  make  him  acquainted  with  some  pro- 
spective good  fortune  which  had  turned  up  at  Rich- 
mond, requiring  only  good  management  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  considerable  gain  to  both  of  them.  After 
some  preliminary  explanations,  which  we  do  not 
care  to  repeat,  Mallett  said  — 

"The  party  wiU  require  a  little  more  nutsing 
before   he's  ready  for  the  operation,    as  I   should 
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advise  a  ^eoodetar'*  whenever  the  affair  does  come 
off." 

"Well,  I  leave  you  to  your  devices,  Mallett," 
said  Brownlow,  as  though  he  hardly  approved  of  the 
proposed  swindle.  "Let  me  know  what  you  think 
can  he  done,  and  I  will  give  it  my  best  con- 
sideration." 

Mallett  promised  to  do  this,  and  so  disgusted 
was  he  at  Brownlow^s  contemptible  affectation,  that 
there  was  an  angry  scowl  upon  his  face  when  he 
left  the  room,  which  boded  no  good  to  the  "dear 
old  boy"  whom  he  had  greeted  with  such  hearty  ex- 
pressions scarcely  half-an-hour  ago. 

In  less  than  a  week,  Mr.  Mallett^s  ambassador 
arrived  at  the  court  of  Brownlow,  and  his  despatches 
were  to  this  effect  — 

The  young  party  had  been  staying  a  day  or  two 
at  Mallett^s  quiet  place,  jack-fishing  by  day,  and 
passing  the  evening  in  a  convivial  manner,  the  mo- 
notony of  eating  and  drinking  and  smoking  relieved 
by  a  little  ^cartdy  at  which  the  young  party  had  al- 
ways risen  a  winner.  Alec  had  been  servant  in 
ordinary,  and  his  attendant  in  the  punt;  and  from 
what  he  had  managed  to  pump  out  of  the  young 
party,  he  was  certain  that  he  had  plenty  of  ready 
money,  and  was  disposed  to  part  with  it  on  easy 
terms.  The  party  was  also  rather  of  opinion  that 
he  knew  the  world,  and  was  immensely  delighted 
at  his  success  in  winning  a  pound  or  two  of  his  host 
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Mr.  Mftllett,  therefore,  considered  the  jouiig  party 
sufficiently  ripe  to  be  plucked.  He  advised  that 
Brownlow  should  come  down  on  the  following  even- 
ing and  finish  him  o£f.  To  do  this  effectually,  the 
young  party  must  win  a  good  stake  early  in  the 
play,  and  be  plucked  at  the  end  of  it  A  couple  of 
hundred  or  more  had  better  be  brought  down,  if  pos- 
sible, as  Mallett  was  certain  that  the  intended  victim 
had  one  note  for  500/.  with  him,  if  not  more.  He 
was  an  Australian,  and  had  come  to  England  on 
business  as  well  as  pleasure. 

To  all  this  Alec  certified  with  the  usual  oaths. 
The  scheme  seemed  so  promising  that  Brownlow 
arranged  to  meet  Alec  the  next  day  at  six  o'clock, 
in  Petersham  Lane,  when  they  could  drive  on  to 
Mallett's  cottage  in  time  for  dinner. 

"You  musn't  expect  much  of  a  dinner,  sir,  nor 
much  of  a  place,"  said  Alec.  "It  is  only  a  fishing 
box,  and  is  none  too  warm  this  time  of  year,  sir; 
but  it  does  for  them  as  is  fond  of  jack-fishing.  I'll 
be  in  the  lane  a  quarter  to  six,  and  Mr.  Mallett's 
pony's  a  stepper." 

Mr.  Brownlow  was  glad  to  have  this  informa- 
tion; and  Alec,  having  made  his  obeisance,  withdrew. 

The  Eichmond  omnibuses  pass  along  the  Strand, 
and  Mr.  Brovmlow  secured  a  box-seat  on  one  of 
them,  to  keep  his  appointment  with  Mallett.  It  was 
a  bright,  pleasant  afternoon,  and  the  streets  along 
which  they  passed  were  full  of  people;  some  hover- 
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ing  about  the  snop-windows,  otliers  hnnying  to  and 
fro,  as  thongh  they  were  walking  against  time,  and 
intended  to  beat  it  In  Piccadillj,  gay  carriages 
drove  past  the  slowly  plodding  omnibus.  In  some, 
which  were  open,  beantifol  English  girls  and  matrons 
were  seen,  making  their  admiring  coontrymen  proud 
of  the  supremacy  in  loveliness  of  British  women. 

Mr*  Brownlow,  having  a  well-filled  purse  and  the 
prospect  of  adding  to  it,  was  not  insensible  to  these 
cheering  influences,  and  was  —  yes,  for  him  — 
luippy. 

The  pleasant  country  was  soon  reached;  and 
then  the  road  lay  by  ^^  bright  streaming  Thames  ,^^ 
with  boats  enough  upon  its  surface  to  remind  those 
who  cared  for  the  old  river,  of  former  days  before 
the  intrusive  steamers  had  taken  the  oarsmen^s 
water.  Richmond  at  last,  —  and  strangers  to  the 
locality  wonder  as  they  enter  it  by  road  where  can 
lie  hid  the  beauties  which  have  inspired  poets. 

Here  is  Thomson^s  ghost  —  he  who  lived  and 
died  at  Richmond  —  waiting  to  escort  us. 

"  Say,  shall  we  ascend 
Thy  hill,  delightftil  Sheene.  *    Here  let  as  sweep 
The  boundless  landscape. 

Heavens!  what  a  goodly  prospect  swells  around, 
Of  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and  spires. 
And  glitt'ring  towers  and  gilded  streams,  till  all 
The  stretching  landscape  into  smoke  decays." 

As  we  cannot  excel  the  poetical  panorama  of  the 

*  A  former  name  of  Richmond. 
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bard  of  tLe  "Seasons,"  we  will  pass  over  Ricliinond 
Hill,  and  on  to  Petersham;  where,  as  arranged,  Mr. 
Brownlow  found  his  former  groom-in-waidiig  with 
Mr.  Mallett's  ponj-chaise.  The  evening  was  clofflng 
in,  and,  the  hig^  hedges  bordering  the  bye-roads 
through  which  they  passed,  shut  out  part  of  the  re- 
maining light 

The  two  men,  seated  side  by  side,  spoke  little, 
as  Alec  had  not  lost  entirely  a  feeling  of  deference 
for  his  old  master,  and  Brownlow  —  fallen  as  we 
know  him  —  was  averse  to  familiarity  with  a  man 
who  had  been  his  servant. 

When  Alec  pulled  np  at  Mallett^s  place,  Brown- 
low was  surprised  at  its  humble  character,  and  the 
loneliness  of  its  situation;  nor  could  he  help  giving 
expression  to  his  opinion. 

"I  told  you,  sir,"  said  Alec  in  reply,  "it  was 
not  much  of  a  place.  Captain  What^s-his-name  of 
the  6uu*ds  had  it  last  year.  It*s  quite  a  bachelor's 
crib,  sir." 

Mallett  opened  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  in  the 
very  cheeriest  tones  bade  Brownlow  welcome  to  what 
he  facetiously  called  Pike  Hall. 

Although  the  place  looked  uninviting  enough 
without,  a  bright  fire  and  a  good  light  made  it 
cheerful  within,  and  the  table  was  well-arranged  for 
dinner,  with  its  plate  and  glass.  On  a  cheffonier 
were  three  or  four  varieties  of  wine  —  the  usual 
ground-bait,  as  it  were,  for  the  gudgeon  to  be  caught. 
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"Come  and  have  a  wann  before  dinner,"  said 
Mallett,  placing  a  chair  for  his  friend.  "It  wants 
a  quarter  to  six;"  adding,  when  Brownlow  had  sat 
down  before  the  fire,  "I  can^t  make  out  what  detains 
the  young  'un.  He  went  to  Richmond  this  morning, 
and  promised  to  return  by  four  o^clock." 

"You  haven't  alarmed  him  in  any  way?"  asked 
Brownlow. 

"Oh,  no;  leave  me  alone  for  that,"  replied 
Mallett,  chuckling.  "I  lost  'a  couter'  to  him  last 
night,  when  I  could  have  pocketed  half-a-dozen 
pounds,  had  I  been  so  minded.  He's  a  muff,  Harry." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  and  no  arrival. 

"We'll  give  him  another  ten  minutes,"  said 
Mallett,  "and  then  we'll  have  dinner.  He'll  be 
sure  to  be  here,  as  he  has  gone  to  Eichmond  in  his 
roughs.  He's  too  much  of  a  swell  to  be  seen  out  of 
his  best,  I  fancy." 

The  time  of  grace  passed,  and  Mallett  then 
ordered  the  dinner  to  be  served,  Alec  being  the  only 
attendant. 

Mr.  Mallett  exerted  himself  to  make  the  dinner 
a  success,  and  whatever  ill-feeling  there  was  between 
him  and  his  guest,  he  forgot  it  in  his  duties  as  a 
host  —  or  he  was  an  excellent  actor. 

Nine  o'clock,  .and  no  arrival 

"I  expect  the  young  fool  will  walk  home  by 
the  towing-path,"  said  Mallett,   "and  will  be  back 
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too  late  for  business  to-night     jf  y^^  are  not  tired, 
what  say  you  to  a  stroll  and  i^^et  him?" 

"Just  as  you  please,"  repl\^^  Brownlow.  "I 
should  attempt  no  play  to-night."   '^'*v^ 

"No;  he  may  have  dined  at  HichmOnd,  and  we 
must  have  no  cause  for  a  wrangle,"  sai^Mailett. 
"Will  you  leave  your  money  here,  or  take HJ  with 
you?" 

"I'm  not  likely  to  lose  it,"  replied  Brownow, 
smiling  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  breast-pock 
"I  never  lost  anything  in  that  way  in  my  life." 

Emerging  from  the  light  into  the  darkness, 
Brownlow  started  at  the  transition,  and  said  — 
"This  is  somewhat  quixotic,  is  it  not?  groping 
about  after  your  friend  by  this  light?" 

But  his  eye  becoming  more  accustomed  to  the 
change,  in  a  few  moments  he  followed  Mallett,  who 
was  in  advance  a  few  paces.  The  river  soon  be- 
came visible,  reflecting  the  few  stars  gleaming  above. 
On  it  flowed  almost  in  silence,  until  it  was  heard 
rushing  over  a  distant  weir  and  struggling  in  the 
adjoining  lock  —  the  lock  which  had  attracted 
Mallett's  attention  when  walking  some  days  before. 

"I  think  we  had  better  turn  back,"  said  Brown- 
low. "I  certainly  prefer  your  comfortable  fireside 
to  this  rough  walking  in  the  dark,  old  friend. 

Mallett  made  no  reply,  but  stopping  abruptly, 
he  turned  upon  his  unsuspecting  companion,  s^'^e 
him  by  the  throat,  and  forced  him  to  the  ground. 
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Before  Brownlow  could  utter  a  cry^  another 
hand  than  Mallett^s  was  pressed  upon  his  mouth, 
and  then  came  a  sense  of  sickening  pain,  uncon- 
sciousness, and  abnost  death.  Mallett  and  his  con- 
federate Alec  rapidly  took  a  note-case  from  Brown- 
,  low^s  pocket,  and  then  hurled  their  helpless  victim 
^g    into  the  lock. 

The  noise  of  the  man  falling  into  the  water 
jj^^  aroused  the  lock-keeper,  who  came  out  to  learn  the 
^^.p^^ cause*,  bargemen  approaching  shouted  also,  and  the 
[j^g-  two  murderers  fled,  although  no  man  pursued  them 
j^^j^then.  They  dared  not  stay  at  the  cottage,  but  ex- 
^j.tinguishing  the  light,  fled  again. 
^j^p;  The  immersion  restored  Brownlow  to  partial  con- 
sciousness.    And  what  a  consciousness! 


■u- 


*^  Water!  water  I  everywhere." 

With  the  instinctive  love  of  life  he  struck  out, 
having  been  a  good  swimmer.  Could  one  of  his 
hands  touch  the  slimy  wall?  He  turned  and  tried 
to  cling  to  it.  There  was  no  hold  for  his  Angers  — 
none:  he  only  scraped  away  the  slime,  and  would 
have  sunk  had  not  the  lock-keeper  seen  him  by  the 
light  of  a  lantern  which  he  carried.  He  thrust  down 
a  pole  to  which  Brownlow  clung  with  a  grasp  of 
iron.  The  bargemen,  hearing  the  cry  of  the  lock- 
keeper,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  helped  to  drag  the 
wretched  man  to  land,  and  then  to  carry  him  into 
the  house.     Life  and  death  contended  for  victory, 
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and  it  was  some  time  before  Brownlow  could  be 
said  to  live,  so  great  bad  been  tbe  sbock  be  bad 
sustained.  The  injuries  about  bis  tbroat  —  marks 
of  a  strong  man^s  band  —  conyinced  tbe  surgeon 
wben  be  arrived  tbat  tbe  sufferer  bad  been  violently 
assailed.  Many  bours  elapsed  before  Brownlow 
could  speak,  and  tben  only  by  gasps,  pronouncing 
tbe  words  indistinctly.  By  degrees  a  coherent  ac- 
count was  obtained,  and  one  of  tbe  members  of  the 
—  Club,  bearing  what  had  occurred,  went  to  see 
Brownlow,  and  recognised  him  as  the  man  who  bad 
cheated  him  at  cards  years  ago. 

Tbe  information  thus  obtained,  and  some  further 
particulars  of  Brownlow's  antecedents,  which  left  no 
doubt  as  to  who  be  was,  and  bis  intimacy  with  his 
treacherous  assailants,  found  circulation  through  the 
newspapers.  The  dreadful  narrative  was  com- 
municated to  Ethel  Brownlow  by  Bertha  Lyle,  whose 
malignity  had  indeed  its  hour  of  triumph  wben  she 
saw  her  innocent  enemy  fall  senseless  before  her. 

The.  scream  of  tbe  terrified  servant  whom  Bertha 
had  summoned,  reached  tbe  ears  of  tbe  driver  at 
the  gate;  but  tbe  cool  composure  of  Miss  Carrington 
removed  any  feeling  of  surprise,  and,  at  her  request, 
he  drove  quietly  back  to  St.  Gnats. 

It  was  some  time  before  Martha  and  the  other 
servant,  assisted  by  John,  could  restore  Ethel,  and 
when  they  bad  succeeded,  their  unhappy  mistress 
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refused  to  account  for  tHe  cause  of  the  condition  in 
which  they  had  found  her. 

Dismissing  them  at  length,  Mrs.  Brownlow's 
first  act  was  to  cut  from  the  newspaper  the  dreadful 
narrative  she  could  read  only  in  part,  and  folding 
it  carefully,  place  it  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  She 
then,  with  considerable  difficulty,  wrote  a  long  note 
to  Ethel.  Having  finished  it,  she  rang  for  John, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  ready  with  the  pony  car- 
riage to  catch  the  first  train  to  London  in  the 
morning. 

The  night  passed  almost  without  sleep,  and 
such  fitful  dozing  as  visited  her  only  brought  ter- 
rifying dreams,  from  which  she  awoke  startled  by 
her  visions. 

Having  been  di^Ven  to  the  station,  John  was 
directed  to  leave  Mrs.  Brownlow's  note  for  Ethel 
at  Miss  Marston's,  and  then  to  return  direct  to  the 
cottage. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  Mr.  Roy  came  to  per- 
form the  promise  he  had  made  to  Mrs.  Brownlow 
he  learned  that  she  had  gone  to  London,  and 
hastened,  therefore,  with  all  speed  to  comfort  and 
advise  with  Ethel. 

Mrs.  Brownlow  on  arriving  at  London  drove  at 
once  to  the  hotel  of  her  steadfast  friend  Mr. 
Bumpstead,  and  was  informed  that  he  had  gone 
out  of  town  the  day  before;  the  waiter  thought  to 
Southampton. 

19* 
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With  a  strong  eflfort  she  mastered  her  repug- 
nance to  re-peruse  the  statement  which  she  had 
hitherto  carried  in  her  bosom,  intending  to  have 
given  it  to  her  friend ,  and  then  to  have  asked  him 
to  accompany  her  to  her  wounded  husband.  Her 
strong  feeling  of  dutj  overcame  her  woman^s  weak- 
ness, and  she  read  —  the  words  almost  blinding 
her  —  the  narrative  of  the  outrpige,  the  story  of 
her  hnsband^s  disgraceful  career,  and  discovered  at 
last  the  place  where  he  was  lying,  at  the  point  of 
death,  it  was  surmised. 

She  enclosed  the  statement  with  a  few  hastily- 
written  words  to  Mr.  Bumpstead,  and  then,  with  all 
the  calmness  she  could  assume,  she  inquired  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  house  how  she  could  get  to  Kich- 
mond,  whither,  it  was  said,  firownlow  had  been 
removed. 

A  hired  carriage  was  suggested  as  the  better 
mode  of  conveyance,  and  one  having  been  obtained, 
she  arrived  at  Richmond  in  due  time. 

It  was  indeed  a  sorry  sight  upon  which  she 
looked!  The  bruised  and  swollen  features  were 
scarcely  recognisable  as  those  of  Henry  Brownlow, 
and  the  quick  and  stertorous  breathings  were  pain- 
ful sounds  to  hear. 

She  only  looked  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
removing  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  sat  down  beside  the 
bed.    When  the  nurse  questioned  her  as  to  her  con- 
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dnct,  she  answered  in  a  low,  sad  voice  —  ^^I  am 
his  wife." 

Her  gentle  look,  her  quiet  bearing,  seemed  so 
mnch  at  variance  with  the  character  of  the  man  who 
had  been  so  violently  misused  hy  his  confederates 
in  crime,  that  the  nnrse  could  hardly  give  credence 
to  the  assertion.  But  when  Ethel  told  her  again 
that  she  was  the  patient^s  wife,  and  that  they  had 
been  long  separated,  the  nurse  curtseyed,  as  though 
in  deference  to  her  right  to  be  near  him,  and  with- 
drew to  the  Airther  end  of  the  room. 

Brownlow  had  been  sleeping  under  the  influence 
of  a  narcotic,  and  when  he  opened  his  eyes  and  saw 
Ethel  seated  by  his  side,  he  gave  a  slight  start  and 
turned  away  his  head. 

Ethel  spoke  to  him  a  few  gentle  words,  and  the 
half  bewildered  man  seemed  to  recognise  her  voice. 
He  looked  at  her  again,  and  then,  feeling  the  pres- 
sure of  her  hands  on  his,  he  murmured  — 

"You  here.     Why?  —  why?" 

"Because  you  are  ill;  and  I  am  your  wife, 
Henry  —  here  to  be  your  nurse  so  long  as  you 
need  one." 

He  closed  his  eyes  again,  and  turned  away  his 
head  as  before.  He  felt  her  presence  was  that  of 
an  accusing  spirit;  and  he  began,  as  all  men 
sick  unto  death  will  do,  to  live  over  the  past 
and  to  remember  how  he  had  made  a  wreck  of  her 
life. 
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But  as  she  ministered  to  bim  —  cooling  his 
burning  throat,  allaying  his  intolerable  thirst,  and 
with  her  gentle  hands  moving  his  braised  head,  he 
came  to  understand  the  depth  of  her  devotion  to  her 
duties  as  a  wife,  a  title  she  had  never  resigned,  al- 
though he  had  deprived  it  of  its  most  precious  at- 
tributes. Another  day,  and  another,  the  wretched 
man  endured  almost  unassuaged  pain,  and  then  his 
recovery  was  pronounced  to  be  hopeless. 

When  he  heard  his  doom,  the  tremor  which 
shook  him  betrayed  how  fearful  the  sentence  was  to 
the  condemned.  What  passed  at  the  bedside  of  the 
dying  man  —  between  Ethel  and  the  dying  man  — 
was  too  solemn  in  its  purpose  to  be  told  hy  the 
story-teller;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  angels 
were  listening  and  pleading  also.  Brownlow  died. 

Mr.  Bumpstead  was  with  Ethel  at  this  closing  of 
her  married  life,  and  relieved  her  from  the  per- 
formance of  the  last  duties  needed  by  the  dead. 

Mallett  and  his  accomplice  were  soon  in  the 
hands  of  justice.  Brownlow's  dying  depositions,  and 
the  letter  which  Mallett  had  written  to  inveigle  the 
victim  to  his  death,  secured  conviction.  The  hang- 
man did  the  rest. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Mystery  at  an  End ,  and  with  it  oar  Story. 

When  we  left  Mr.  Lazenby,  lie  was  very  un- 
happy, very,  at  having  to  make  his  dear  friend 
Philip  Roy  even  more  miserable  than  himself.  Tom 
continued  so  disturbed  that  he  could  not  leave  the 
house,  fearing  to  encounter  Ethel,  or  Miss  Marston, 
or  Mrs.  Brownlow.  It  was  not  until  Philip  returned 
from  Smallfield  that  Mrs.  Brownlow^s  flight  was 
known  to  Lazenby,  and  then,  over  his  pipe,  he  set 
to  work  manufacturing  the  wildest  conjectures,  until 
he  lost  all  appetite  for  his  dinner,  and  sent  away 
the  tiicest  of  roast  chickens  only  minus  a  wing. 

Philip,  like  a  true  lover,  had  gone  to  console 
Ethel,  and  to  comfort  his  aunt  also,  by  the  assurance 
that  none  of  the  disgrace  of  Mrs.  Brownlow's  hus- 
band attached  itself  to  Ethel.  Her  actual  parentage, 
however,  remained  a  mystery  to  both  of  them,  so 
well  had  Mrs.  Brownlow  kept  her  promise  to  Falk- 
ner  Lyle.  The  reasons  for  his  persistent  abnegation 
and  abandonment  of  the  comfort  he  might  have 
derived  from  communion  with  his  daughter,  will 
shortly  be  explained,  if  they  have  not  been  already 
conjectured. 
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The  afternoon's  post  brought  a  brief  note  from 
Mr.  Bumpstead,  informing  Lazenby  that  the  old 
usher  would  care  for  Mrs.  Brownlow,  and  requesting 
that  Philip  Boy  might  be  iafoimed  some  great  com- 
fort was  in  store  for  him  and  Ethel.  Tom  was 
puffing  very  vigorously  at  his  pipe  in  order  to  finish 
it,  that  he  might  convey  these  good  tidings  to  his 
young  friends,  when  the  servant  announced  that  a 
gentleman  wished  to  see  him. 

"I  don't  know  him,"  said  Tom,  reading  a  name 
on  a  card;  "I  don't  know  the  name.  Ask  the  gen- 
tleman in." 

Tom's  visitor  was  a  man  about  fifty,  perhaps; 
but  his  grizzled  hair  and  furrowed  features  might 
have  added  some  few  years  to  his  appearance.  He 
had  the  unmistakable  bearing  of  a  military  man, 
and  his  sun-browned  face  told  that  he  had  seen 
service  in  the  East. 

The  stranger  stood  silently  looking  at  Tom 
Lazenby,  who  bowed  more  than  once,  naturally  ex- 
pecting his  visitor  to  take  the  initiative. 

"Pray  take  a  chair,  sir,"  said  Tom,  at  length. 

The  visitor  still  remained  standing,  and  the  situ- 
ation was  becoming  rather  embarrassing  to  Tom, 
who  ventured  to  take  a  short  pull  at  his  pipe,  as  a 
hint  that  he  was  wuting  to  be  addressed. 

The  visitor  gave  a  sigh,  and  then  said  — 

"Tom  Lazenby,  I  see  you  have  forgotten  me." 

What  was  there  in  that  voice  which  went  to 
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Tom's  heart?  —  that  carried  him  back  to  his  happy 
holiday  time,-  and  the  dear  old  bereeau  in  ike  play- 
ground of  The  Cedars? 

A  closer  look  —  a  moment's  pause  —  and  the 
treasured  meerschaum  was  thrown  on  the  table 
and  l^e  hands  of  the  two  men  were  fast  locked 
together. 

"Falkner  Lyle!" 

"Tom  Lazenbyl" 

Neither  could  say  more,  and  their  hands  would 
not  come  apart  for  five  good  minutes  at  least. 

And  then  they  sat  down,  opposite,  but  still  close 
to  each  other. 

Falkner  had  dined  —  he  was  sure  of  that.  Did 
he  smoke?  Of  course  he  did;  and  there  was  a  case 
full  of  cigars  to  prove  it.  What  should  be  the 
drink?  Anything,  from  imperial  Tokay  to  table- 
beer.  Their  old  friendship  would  give  a  zest  to 
aqtca  pumpaginis! 

"How  did  Falkner  find  out  Tom  at  St  Gnats?" 

"Why  old  Bumps  —  dear  old  Bumps  —  had 
given  him  the  address." 

"Old  Bumps!  And  how  did  Falkner  hit  upon 
him?"  Tom  wondered. 

"Ah,  that  had  been  long  a  secret,  but  was  to  be 
so  no  longer." 

Falkner  had  left  India  a  rich  man,  but  was  far 
richer  tibat  he  had  readied  dear  Old  England  — 
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richer  by  a  daughter,  whom  the  pent-up  love  of 
years  was  now  to  embrace  with  a  thousand  arms. 

Tom  knew  in  part  the  sad  story  of  Falkner's 
early  married  life.  He  knew  more  —  that  the 
.woman  who  had  made  a  wreck  of  their  happiness  was 
close  at  hand,  hating  with  her  old  hatred  —  striving 
to  break  two  young  hearts  by  cruel  calumnies,  and 
to  add  to  the  sorrows  of  a  devoted  woman  by  heap- 
ing upon  her  the  shame  of  a  bad  husband^s  sins. 

Tom  had  told  this  —  the  truth  being  wrung 
from  him  by  the  questioning  of  his  old  iriend. 

"It  is  a  miserable  thing  to  know  that  time  has 
brought  no  change  to  that  resentful  woman,*'  said 
Falkner,  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes. 

"She  will  be  defeated  in  one  of  her  wicked  in- 
tentions; and  perhaps,  if  she  has  a  touch  of  woman's 
nature  —  perhaps  the  knowledge  that,  in  bruising 
the  heart  of  Ethel  Brownlow's  foster  child,  she 
would  have  hit  her  own  daughter " 

"Her  own  daughter!"  cried  Tom.  "Philip's 
sweetheart  your  daughter!" 

"Yes,  Tom;  I  have  come  home  to  claim  her  at 
last,  and  by  God's  good  providence,  at  a  time  when 
she  has  most  need  of  a  father.     Hitherto,  a  foster 
mother's  love  —  old  Bumps's  love  —  have  made 
my  Ada's  life  a  happy  one." 

"What  an  extraordinary  state  of  affairs,  to  be 
sure!"  cried  Tom.  "What  a  glorious  state  of  affairs! 
and  what  an  extraordinary  fellow  you  must  be  to 
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have    left    us    all    in    ignorance    for    these    many 
years!" 

"Not  aUy"^  said  Falkner,  smiling  sadly;  "I  could 
not  have  saved  my  child  —  made  her  the  dear  girl 
I  am  told  she  is  —  hut  for  the  confidence  I  placed 
in  the  truest  woman  and  one  of  the  truest  men  that 
ever  came  to  the  rescue  of  an  almost  desperate  father." 

Falkner  then  narrated  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  past  life,  as  we  have  known  them*, 
and  the  varying  expression  of  Tom's  face  as  he 
listened  showed  how  deep  was  his  sympathy  with 
the  sorrows  of  the  friend  of  his  youth. 

When  Fsdkner  had  finished,  Tom  sat  thinking 
in  silence  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said  — 

"Yours  is  a  sad,  strange  story,  old  hoy,  and 
much  of  your  trouble  appears  to  have  been  unde- 
served —  unavoidable,   ^ut  it  seems  to  me  —  I 

hardly  like  to  ask  the  question " 

^  "I  will  answer  without  being  questioned,"  replied 
Falkner,  "for  I  guess  what  you  would  ask  me. 
Why  did  I  not  claim  my  child  when  the  law  gave 
me  the  right  to  do  so?  Do  you  remember  what  I 
told  you  Bertha  —  my  wife  Bertha,  and  the  mother 
of  Ada  —  said  to  me,  the  last  time  we  spoke 
together?    Need  I  repeat  her  words?" 

"No;  I  remember  them." 

"And  so  did  I;  they  were  always  recurring 
to  me;  night  or  day  made  no  difference.  Those 
words  came  into  my  ears  when  I  was  at  work,  when 
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I  waa  sleeping,  at  the  mess-table,  in  the  mMst  of 
fight;  and  when  the  horrible  doubt  begotten  by  them 
took  possession  of  me,  I  fought  with  it,  tried  to 
stifle  it  for  a  time,  and  by  God's  help  did  so,  or  I 
should  have  gone  mad.  But  it  would  come  back  to 
me!  I  had  resolved  again  and  again  to  app  al  to 
the  only  man  who  could  have  confirmed  or  removed 
it  But  what  a  question  to  ask,  and  hope  to  be  an- 
swered truly!  For  this  reason  I  kept  delaying, 
year  by  year,  to  release  Ada's  guardians  from  the 
IMTomise  of  secrecy.  For  this  reason  I  could  not 
leave  India  so  long  as  Marston  was  there  and  un- 
questioned. It  was  for  that  reason,  "Tom,  that  I 
won  a  reputation  for  bravery  and  gallant  devotion 
to  my  brother  officer.  I  would  have  braved  a 
hundred  deaths  rather  than  he  should  have  died.  I 
watched  him  night  and  day;  I  gained  his  gratitude. 
He  guessed  what  I  would  ask,  and  at  last,  un- 
questioned, told  me  all  the  truth  and  took  the  doubt 
from  my  heart." 

^^ Bless  him  for  doing  so!"  said  Tom;  "you 
saved  his  life." 

"He  recovered,"  replied  Falkner.  "How  did 
you  know  that?" 

"Another  chapter  in  our  strange  history.  Our 
Miss  Marston  is  your  captain's  sister,  and  is  always 
talking  of  Charlie,"  said  Tom,  delighted;  "quite  a 
family  party  already." 

"Quite,"   said  Falkner;   "I  know  something  of 
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that  ^nnexion  already.  And  now,  Tom,  to  business 
again. 

Tom  filled  his  pipe  and  prepared  to  listen. 

"I  know  from  eitperience  what  a  first-rate  fellow 
yoa  are  in  a  love  affair." 

^^4Ji^ell,  I  suppose  I  must  be,"  said  Tom,  "for 
ever  since  you  bored  the  life  out  of  me  almost,  at 
The  Cedars,  I  have  been  continually  lugged  in  as 
an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  crime  of  matri- 
mony.    What  am  I  to  do  now?" 

"You  must  look  up  Philip  Roy,  presently,  and 
put  him  in  possession  of  all  I  have  told  you.  It 
will  spare  me  some  pain,  and  you'll  do  it" 

"  Of  course  I  will" 

"You  must  then  see  Miss  Marston  —  Ada  is 
staying  with  her  —  and  repeat  to  her  so  much  of 
what  I  have  said  as  relates  to  myself,  but  you  will 
keep  from  Ada  the  knowledge  that  Miss  Carrington 
is  her  mother;  that  must  be  told  only  by  me." 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  said  Tom;  "and  Philip 
had  better  communicate  all  the  other.  Philip  would 
like  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  precious  good  news  to 
his  aunt  and  his  beloved,  and  would  do  it.  much 
better  than  I  should.    I  don't  mind  tackling  Philip." 

"You're  right,  Tom;  and  then  you  will  arrange 
what  time  to-morrow  you  and  I  shall  call,  in  the 
morning." 

"Want  me  to  be  present?"  asked  Tom.  "I  am 
not  good  at  scenes." 
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"There  wUl  be  none,"  replied  Falkner,  ^nd  I 
shan't  part  from  you  again  in  a  hurry,  Tom,  as 
I  feel  rather  bewildered  in  this  new  old  land  of 
mine." 

Tom  then  wrote  a  brief  note,  making  an  ap- 
pointment for  the  evening  with  Philip.  He  also 
enclosed  Mr.  Bampstead's  few  lines,  so  that  his 
young  Mend  might  know  that  good  news  was 
coming. 

The  day  on  which  Mrs.  Brownlow  went  on  her 
melancholy  mission  was  a  sad  one  to  those  friends 
who  loved  and  esteemed  her  so  greatly,  but  Philip's 
communication  at  night  removed  more  than  half 
their  sorrow,  and  the  coming  of  next  morning  was 
expected  to  make  their  happiness  complete. 

What  a  strange  loving  meeting  between  the  long 
separated  father  and  daughter!  He  seemed  in- 
capable of  removing  his  eyes  from  her.  He  had 
left  her  a  helpless  babe,  with  no  more  intelligence 
than  to  express  its  pains  by  feeble  cries,  its  ease  by 
quietude.  Now  he  looked  upon  a  lovely  maiden, 
her  face  aglow  with  rapture  at  the  great  treasure 
she  had  found,  and  her  sweet  voice  sending  music 
through  his  soul  when  she  called  him  father!  Pre- 
cious word!  How  often  in  his  lonely  bungalow, 
beneath  his  lonelier  tent,  had  his  heart  ached  to 
think  that  word  might  never  bless  his  ear  nor  the 
speaker  gladden  his  eyes.  He  heard  now,  he  saw 
now,  more  than  his  most  loving  fancies  had  pictured 
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his  daughter  Ada;  for,  sooth  to  say,  Mr.  Bupipstead 
was  not  great  at  portrait  painting,  and  he  had  been 
the  only  correspondent. 

Ada  —  Ethel  no  more  —  Ada  could  not  define 
the  rapturous  feeling  which  possessed  her.  Loving 
as  she  had,  and  still  loved,  dear  mamma  Ethel; 
loving,  as  she  knew  she  loved,  her  generous,  de- 
voted Philip,  she  could  not  comprehend  whence 
came  this  great  new  love  which  had  grown  up  for 
her  father.  She  had  known  that  her  father  lived. 
She  had  heard  him  spoken  of  with  admiration  and 
regard  by  the  two  true  friends  who  had  cared  for 
her  since  she  could  remember.  But  he  was  almost 
a  myth,  a  shadow,  of  which  she  could  hardly  divine 
the  substance. 

He  had  come  to  her  at  last  —  had  held  her  to 
his  hdart  —  had  wetted  her  cheek  with  his  tears  — 
had  kissed  them  away,  called  her  by  a  new  name, 
and  looked  at  her  so  lovingly  that  his  eyes  seemed 
to  reach  her  soul  and  fill  it  with  unspeakable  tender- 
ness. She  had  been  called  before  "child"  and  "dar- 
ling" by  those  who  loved  her  dearly,  but  now  the 
words  coming  &om  his  lips  made  them  more  en- 
dearing. 

Her  father  was  beside  her,  her  hands  clasped  in 
his;  his  dear,  loving  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face.  Her 
father!  He  who  had  had  so  much  sorrow,  she  had 
been  told.  Who  for  her  sake,  and  hers  only,  had 
borne  years  of  exile ,^she  had  not  known  where;  but 
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the  [burning  sun,  or  the  browning  winds,  had  left 
their  marks  upon  his  face;  and  she  had  read  that  to 
contend  with  liiem  demanded  privation  and  endurance. 
How  she  would  love  and  honour  him  his  whole  life 
long,  and  so  make  payment  for  the  debt  of  love  she 
owed  him!  God  grant  she  may,  for  the  happiness 
of  both.  They  found  it  impossible  to  talk,  except 
in  broken  sentences,  and  those  had  value  only  for 
themselves. 

At  last  Ada  went  in  search  of  her  aunt  and 
Philip^  and  no  sooner  had  she  left  the  room  than  a 
carriage  drove  to  the  door,  and  Miss  Carrington  got 
out  Falkner,  standing  at  the  window,  recognised 
her  instantly,  and  then  waiting  for  the  servant  on 
her  way  to  the  door,  requested  her  to  show  the  visi- 
tor into  the  room  where  he  was. 

Miss  Carrington  had  come  to  satisfy  herself  if 
what  had  reached  her  was  true  —  that  Mrs.  Brown- 
low  had  fled  —  fled,  knowing  her  own  guiltiness; 
leaving  her  accuser  victor  of  the  field. 

Bertha  was  surprised  to  find  a  strange  man  in 
Miss  Marston^s  breakfast*room.  His  back  was  to 
the  light,  and  at  first  his  features  were  not  clearly 
discernible.  She  uttered  some  brief  apologetic  words, 
and  would  have  left  the  room. 

But  the  strange  man  said  — 

^'Do  not  go,  madam;  we  must  meet  soon.  Better 
now!" 

Voice,  form,  and  face  were  instantly  recognised, 
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and  staggering  back  to  the  wall  of  the  room,  she 
exclaimed  — 

"Falkner  Lyle!     Are  you  not?" 

Lyle  advanced  towards  her,  fearing  that  she  was 
overcome  by  the  unexpected  meeting,  but  Bertha 
repelled  him  with  her  outstretched  hands,  and  he 
stood  still. 

"You  are  right;  I  am  Falkner  Lyle." 

"  Come  from  your  hiding  place  at  last,  coward  that 
you  have  been!  What  has  brought  you  here?  Have 
you  come  to  restore  my  child,  which  you  stole  from  me?" 

"Yes*,  for  that  purpose  only;  to  restore  your  child 
and  mine  to  her  proper  place  in  life." 

Bertha  had  recourse  to  her  old  practice  and 
walked  about  the  room. 

"Where  is  she?"  was  her  curt  question. 

"When  you  are  calm  enough  to  hear  and  to  talk 
like  a  sane  woman  I  will  speak  to  you;  not  till  then. 
I  can  wait"     And  Falkner  seated  himself. 

Bertha  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  said  — 

"How  like  old  times!  It  seems  as  though  we 
had  had  our  last  quarrel  yesterday.  You — you  sitting 
there,  assuming  that  devilish  coolness  which  nearly 
drives  me  mad." 

"Would  you  have  me  rave  and  storm  like  your- 
self?" replied  Lyle.  "We  have  lived  to  grow  old 
—  older  than  our  years.  Bertha,  and  should  have 
power  over  the  passions  which  destroyed  the  happi- 
ness of  our  youth." 

"Well,  be  it  so,"  replied  Bertha,  sitting  down 

Falkner  Lyle.  IL  '  20 
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abruptly,  and  near  Ljle;  "I  will  try  and  talk  calmlj 
with  you." 

"Do  so.    What  hare  you  to  say?"  asked  Lyle. 

"That's  a  trying  question,  Falkner  Lyle,   and 
not  a  fair  one,"  answered  Bertha,  shaking  her  head. 
•  "You  stole  my  child." 

"Our  child  I  removed,  because  you  left  her  to 
the  neglect  of  a  drunken  creature  that  would  have 
used  her  cruelly,"  replied  Falkner. 

"I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time." 

"It  was  a  mother's  duty  to  have  made  it  im- 
possible. That  you  thought  otherwise  compelled  me 
to  take  away  thb  child." 

Bertha's  self-restraint  g^ve  way,  and  for  some  short 
time  she  raved  after  her  old  manner,  and  was  only 
silent  when  she  saw  that  Falkner  was  unmoved  by  it 

When  her  outbreak  of  passion  was  over  she  sat 
down  again,  and  folding  her  hands  across  her  knees 
looked  Falkner  boldly  in  the  face. 

"You  say  you  have  brought  my  daughter  back? 
Where  is  she?" 

"Where  she  is  well  cared  for  still." 

"Better  than  she  could  be  by  me,  you  would  say?" 

"I  believe  so.  Don't  rave  again.  You  shaU  be 
your  own  judge."  ' 

"Thanks." 

"You  would  if  you  could,  Bertha,  expose  your 
daughter  to  the  contumely,  the  scorn  of  the  world.  | 
You  would  separate  her  from  any  man  she  might  I 
love,  though  that  separation  should  kill  her.  You 
would  not  understand  her  worth,  her  virtues,  but 
would  hunt  her  down,  if  you  could,  with  the  cry  of 
foul  words  and  wicked  calumnies,"  said  Falkner.  j 
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"What  do  you  mean?     Why  should  I  do  this?" 

"For  no  fault  of  hers,  poor  child;  but  you  would 
do  it." 

"You  lie,  Falkner  Lyle!  —  you  lie,  sir!" 

"You  would  do  what  I  have  said,  only  from  the 
part  I  bear  in  her.  Yes,  you  would  do  all  that  I  say." 

"You  say!"  repeated  Bertha,  scornfully.  "What 
right  have  you  to  belie  me?" 

"I  do  not  belie  you.  Bertha,  as  you  have  al- 
ready done  so " 

"Who  has  maligned  me?"  and  Bertha  interrupted 
him.  "From  the  hour  I  gave  the  child  to  Shackles, 
eighteen  years  ago,  I  have  never  seen  her,  though 
Heaven  knows  how  she  was  sought  for  by  me  and 
others,"  replied  Bertha. 

"Yet  she  has  been  about  you  for  months  past: 
you  have  seen  her,  talked  with  her,  and  tried  to  do  all 
the  wickedness  I  have  said  you  were  capable  of  doing." 

"Not  Ethel  Brownlow?"  cried  Bertha,  springing 
up  as  though  struck  by  a  shot. 

"Ada  Lyle,  you  should  have  called  her.  The 
poor,  loving  child,  whose  happiness  you  have  striven 
to  destroy;  whose  fair  name  you  have  tried  to  dis- 
honour; and  whose  one  great  friend  you  have  en- 
deavoured to  drive  to  despair." 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  full  meaning  of  his 
words  was  understood  by  Bertha;  but  some  long- 
hidden  well  had  opened  in  her  heart,  and  for  the 
first  time  Falkner  saw  his  wife  weep  as  women  weep. 

"Bertha,"  he  said,  when  the  first  paroxysm  was 
over,  "I  take  hope  from  this." 

"You  are  sanguine,"  she  replied,  with  a  slight 
sneer.    "It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  any  mother 

20* 
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—  such  even  as  you  think  me  —  could  hear  that 
she  had  done  injury  to  her  daughter  and  not  he 
somewhat  moved  hy  it.  Where  is  Ada?  —  when  shall 
I  see  her?" 

"Whenever  you  think  the  meeting  will  give 
pleasure  to  ^M,"  replied  Lyle,  firmly.  "Will  you 
permit  me  to  judge  of  the  time?" 

"No!" 

"Yes;  it  must  he  so.  You  have  been  one  cause 
of  Mrs.  Brownlow  leaving  here  suddenly.  Ada  has 
a  regard  for  her,  and  all  must  be  made  smooth  and 
at  peace  before  it  is  possible  that  you  amd  your 
daughter  can  meet  as  I  would  have  you." 

Lyle  spoke  so  calmly,  so  positively,  that  Bertha 
felt  he  would  be  obeyed,  and  with  an  effort  she  con- 
trolled her  rebellious  spirit,  and  submitted  without 
another  word. 

"You  will  not  regret  this  compliance  < with  my 
views  of  what  is  right  to  be  done.  Bertha;  and  to- 
morrow, if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  call  upon  you 
for  further  conference.     May  I  call?" 

"Yes;  I  am  staying  at  the  hotel  near  the  station," 
she  replied. 

"I  think  you  had  better  not  ask  for  Miss  Marston 
to-day." 

"No ,  I  don't  care  to  see  her  now, "  replied  Bertha. 

"Then,  if  you'll  allow  me,  I'll  see  you  to  your 
carriage,  and,  until  to-morrow,  wish  you  adieu." 
Lyle  then  led  the  way  to  the  door,  and  Bertha  like 

—  we  will  not  write  an  uncomplimentary  comparison 
— followed  him  to  the  hired  carriage  waiting  for  her. 
Wife  and  husband  bowed  to  each  other,  without  a  smile 
on  the  lips  of  either,  and  Bertha  was  driven  away. 
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What  a  nigbt  of  battle  Bcrtfaa  passed  alone  in 
her  chamber!  Old  hates!  oldrerenges!  old  wrongs  and 
sufferings  swelled  one  host,  whilst  the  opposing  power 
was  a  gentle  girl,  armed  with  no  aggressive  weapon. 

Ada  had  been  much  surprised  that  her  father 
should  have  received  Miss  Carrington,  and  more  so 
when  she  heard  that  the  vindictive  lady  had  gone 
without  seeing  any  other  person.  Philip  had  only 
been  permitted  to  inform  Ada  of  Lyle's  paternity, 
as  he  himself  had  desired  to  tell  his  daughter  the 
sadder  story.  It  was  no  desirable  duty  —  no  pleasant 
vtask,  and^alkner  kept  long  awake  devising  the 
better  way  of  proceeding. 

He  desired,  as  much  as  possible,  to  conceal  from 
Ada  her  mother^s  errors  —  he  had  long  covered 
them  with  the  dust  of  Time  —  and  had  Bertha  not 
betrayed  her  own  revengeful  nature  by  the  oc- 
currences of  the  last  month,  he  would  have  left  her 
child  ignorant  of  all.  It  was  necessary  now  to  touch 
upon  some  of  Bertha's  faults  to  justify  himself  and 
those  who  had  taken  part  with  him  from  the  suspi- 
cion of  cruelty  to  her.  And  when  he  sat  with  Ada's 
head  resting  on  his  bosom,  listening  to  the  causes 
which  had  put  them  all  apart  so  long,  the  daughter 
recognised  an  earnest  advocate  for  her  mother,  rather 
than  a  just  accuser. 

Ada  made  no  reply  when  he  had  ended,  and 
her  father  accepted  her  silence  as  the  first  display 
of  filial  duty. 

Falkner  called  upon  Mrs.  Lyle  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  as  he  had  proposed  to  do,  and  was  received 
with  no  more  emotion  than  she  would  have  exhibited 
at  meeting  Mr.  Furager. 
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"I  thought,  Mr.  Lyle,*'  she  said,  ^^that  you  would 
have  Hcooght  my  daughter  with  you.  It  is  time,  I 
think,  that  we  were  united.'' 

^*I  quite  agree  that  you  should  be  so,"  replied 
Falkner,  ^^and  if  you  are  prepared  to  receive  her 
with  kindness " 

"Of  course  I  am,''  interrupted  Bertha. 

"And  will  not  distress  her  by  any  disagreeable 
allusions  to  Mrs.  Brownlow " 

"Am  I  likely  to  speak  to  her  of  that  woman?" 
asked  Bertha,  sharply. 

"And  make  no  objection  to  Ada  reljtming  with 
me  if  she  desire  to  do  so?" 

"Yes;  I  promise  that  I  will  place  no  restraint 
upon  her  in  any  way,  be  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Lyle." 

"Then  I  will  bring  her  here  in  the  evening,  if 
agreeable  to  you  to  receive  us,"  said  Falkner. 

"Yes,  I  shall  be  at  home,"  answered  Bertha,  her 
manner  promising  rather  an  unfavourable  issue  to 
the  proposed  meeting. 

Ada  was  much  disturbed  by  the  prospective  in- 
troduction to  her  mother.  She  could  not  forget  the 
rancorous  ill-feeling  which  Miss  Carrington  had  shown 
to  Mrs.  Brownlow  —  the  "dear  mamma"  of  all  her 
past  life,  and  whose  love  and  tenderness  could  not 
have  been  exceeded  had  they  been  bound  to  each 
other  by  the  closest  ties  of  nature.  Ada  could  not 
forget  that  the  vindictiveness  of  Miss  Carrington 
would  have  disunited  Philip  and  herself,  and  if  that 
had  been  effected,  what  a  forlorn  creature  she  should 
have  become!  She  remembered,  also,  how  Philip 
had  spoken  of  Miss  Carrington;  what  a  bad,  heartless 
woman  he  had  proved  her  to  be,  by  her  calumnies, 
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her  revengefulness,  and  her  long,  untiring  hatred. 
The  fact  of  Miss  Carrington  being  her  mother  could 
not  alter  the  past,  nor  make  her  child  forgetful  of 
it,  nor  awaken  a  like  feeling  of  filial  love  as  had 
grown  up  spontaneously  for  her  father  —  that  father 
who  had  been  kept  in  exile  so  many  years  from  her 
mother's  faults,  although  she  could  not  comprehend 
their  full  significance.  But  Miss  Carrington  was  her 
dear  father's  wife  —  her  mother,  and  duty  required 
that  she  should  stifle  all  unkindly  thoughts  and,  if 
possible,  acquire  forgetfulness  of  the  evil  she  had  heard 
associated  with  her  mother's  name.  Poor  child!  more  was 
demanded  of  her  than  she  had  strength  to  accomplish. 

As  Falkner  and  his  daughter  walked  to  Mrs. 
Lyle's  lodgings,  he  knew  by  her  faltering  voice, 
and  the  pressure  on  his  arm,  how  much  the  ap- 
proaching interview  was  dreaded  by  Ada.  He 
knew  that  a  time  of  trial  had  come  for  her,  but  it  was 
one  she  was  bound  to  encounter.  It  might  be  the  last 
sorrow  that  either  was  to  know  from  the  same  cause. 

There  was  a  strong  light  in  Bertha's  room  — 
light  almost  as  strong  as  day,  when  Ealkner  and 
Ada  entered.  Mrs.  Lyle  had  risen  and  was  stand- 
ing perfectly  motionless,  as  though  her  cold  heart 
had  transformed  her  limbs  to  stone.  She  was  wait- 
ing thus  to  receive  the  homage  of  her  daughter. 

Ada  made  an  effort  to  approach  her  mother 
with  some  display  of  gratification;  but  when  she 
saw  the  rigid,  unloving  face  which  had  so  often 
greeted  her,  the  faint  smile  faded  from  her  lips. 
No  doubt  of  it  —  she  looked  almost  affrighted  when 
she  was  about  to  embrace  her  mother  for  the  first  time! 

Bertha   received   and    returned    her   daughter's 
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kiss;  but  oh  how  coldly!  Then  holding  both  Ada^s 
hands  in  hen,  she  looked  her  steadfastly  in  the 
face.  The  girFs  distended  eyes  and  heaving  bosom 
betrayed  the  emotion  oppressing  her,  and  which  she 
could  not  conceal 

**I  understand  all  this,^^  Bertha  said.  "It  is  as 
I  knew  it  must  be!  You  hare  been  trained  — 
tutored  as  I  was  sure  you  would  be.  You  cannot 
love  me,  can  you  Ada?     Answer  me!" 

"I  will  —  I  will  strive  to  do  so,"  Ada  replied, 
her  voice  hardly  rising  to  .  whisper. 

*^Then  come  to  me  when  you  have  succeeded,'' 
replied  Bertha,  almost  casting  from  her  Ada's  hands 
which  she  had  retained  until  now.  "I  have  lived 
without  your  love  all  the  best  years  of  my  life  —  I 
can  wait  for  it."  Bertha  then  turned  to  Falkner 
and  said  — 

**If  ever  a  man  had  blood-guiltiness  on  his  soul, 
you  have!  You  have  killed  the  happiness  of  my 
youth!  You  have  killed  the  love  of  my  child  for 
me!  You  have  killed  what  little  hope  had  been 
left  me!  Silence!  let  me  finish!  I  have  desired 
to  meet  you  once  again,  and  we  have  met  Re- 
member this  meeting,  man!  Kemember  it,  and  that 
you  rejected  me,  Ada,  and  may  the  remembrance 
bring  Uie  punishment  I  would  inflict  upon  you  both!" 

Before  Falkner  could  speak.  Bertha  had  left  the 
room,  and  Ada,  uttering  a  low  cry,  fainted  on  the 
bosom  of  her  father. 

That  meeting  was  to  be  remembered,  Bertha 
said,  and  so  it  was  with  a  terrible  significance.  At 
the  end  of  the  next  fortnight  a  letter  was  received 
from  the  office  of  Mr.  Furager  announcing  in  words 
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of  professional  condolence,  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lyle. 
It  may  be  presumed  she  had  resumed  otie  of  her 
old  studies,  as  she  had  been  found  dead  in  her  bed. 
She  had  affected  to  be  "no  more"  in  time  past;  but 
Mr.  Lyle  was  invited  to  attend  her  funeral,  and,  there- 
fore, there  was  now  no  equivocation  with  the  grave. 

Mr.  Lyle  obeyed  Mr.  Furager's  summons,  and 
found  that  Mrs.  Lyle  had  made  ample  provision  for 
her  own  obsequies.  She  had  also  made  a  valuable 
pecuniary  acknowledgment  to  her  devoted  friend, 
Mr.  Furager,  and  the  rest  of  her  property  she  had 
bequeathed  "as  a  mark  of  her  enduring  affection,  to 
Charles  Marston,  Major  in  the  Indian  army." 

How  Mr.  Lanzenby  and  Mr.  Bumps  laughed  when 
they  heard  of  this  last  proof  of  Mrs.  Lyle's  vindicti- 
veness! 

"Falkner  wont  be  disturbed  by  it,"  said  Tom, 
"and  the  money  wont  go  out  of  the  family." 

"True,  she  had  forgotten  that!"  observed  Mr. 
Bumps;  "Major  Marston  has  come  home  with  an 
ugly  limp  in  his  right  leg.  From  what  I  have  seen 
of  him  he  seems  likely  to  join  our  corps,  Tom  La- 
zenby,  and  become  an  0.  B." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  about  his  money  if  he's  a  good 
fellow,"  said  Tom.  "Lyle  can  pay  off  the  mortgage 
or  whatever  it  is,  on  Big^and-Little;  so  fill  your  glass 
and  pass  the  jorum!" 

"And  drink,"  said  Mr.  Bumps,  "  'peace  to  those 
who,'  as  Tom  Hood  says  — 


'Wear  the  church-yard  livery, 


Grass-green,  turned  up  with  brown. ^^ 

Tom  Lazenby  bad  found  a  friend  after  his  own 
heart  in  old  Bumps  of  The  Cedars. 
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Mrs.  Brownlow  had  returned  to  her  cottage  on 
the  hill,  and  Ada  —  her  "Uttle  Ethel"  still  —  had 
taken  up  her  abode  there  also,  with  the  full  consent 
of  her  father  and  Aunt  Eosa. 

But  we  have  new  only  to  set  going  the  marriage 
bells  at  Big-and-Littla 

They  are  ringing  merrily,  if  you  could  but  hear 
them,  and  the  Rev.  Philip  Roy,  Rector  of  Great-cum- 
Smallfield,  has  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar  the  only 
daughter  of  Falkner  Lyle,  late  of  H.E.I.C. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  bridesmaids,  and  one  is 
rather  of  the  oldest,  but  the  kindliest  also,  as  the 
young  rector  knows,  and  has  known  "e^en  from  his 
boyish  days." 

John  and  Martha  are  sprucer  than  the  bride- 
groom, or  his  best  man,  Tom  Lazenby,  or  the  bride's 
father  and  Mr.  Bumps,  and  so  they  have  a  right  to 
be  if  they  like  it. 

Hark!  Is  that  the  echo  of  the  bells  of  Big-and- 
Little  which  we  hear?  or  are  we  listening  to  a  mar- 
riage peal  sounding  still  further  in  the  futtire,  and 
when  Falkner  Lyle  marries  his  first  love,  rewarding 
her  by  the  devotion  of  his  life  for  the  mother's  care 
she  showed  to  his  now  happy  child? 

Mr.  Bumps  will  tell  us  "yes,"  perhaps. 

Miss  Betty  Eke — we  have  used  her  rather  scurvily 
—  has  profited  by  the  past,  as,  when  last  seen,  she 
had  assumed  the  habiliments  of  a  Black  Nun,  and 
with  them,  let  us  hope,  some  of  the  charity  of  the  order. 

THE  END. 
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